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5) McCORMICK Gives Your Shipment 
face a Good Start and Happy Landing! 


my 


McCormick Terminals on both 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts offer 


shippers every modern facility for 
“Under the Southern Cross” 


Wet Docks at Buenos Aires- careful handling and satisfactory de- 
McCormick Steamship Company’s 


southernmost Terminal. livery. But McCormick goes farther! 


We make sure that even our foreign 


Big 4 Trade Routes 


PACIFIC-NORTH ATLANTIC SERVICE terminals can deliver the same type 
’ AS TERN OFFIC ‘ ¢ PACIFIC COASTWISE SERVICE 


FAS} 
AVES ’ PACIFIC-WEST INDIES SERVICE 


Philadelphia Norfolk PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL LINE— 


560 Drexel Buildin (U.S. MAIL STEAMERS—PASSEN- 
Phone Lombard 4300. /° *¥0iucate GER ACCOMMODATIONS) 


Terminal and keeps them! 
New York ‘ Phone 25371 

S04 Whitehall Bldg. 
— _ Chicago 


c/o E. L. + “emmed 


of service that wins our friends .. . 


Baltimore . & . mee 
: 327 So. La Salle St. 
Comma. Phone Webster 2371 


Phone Calvert 6234 461 Mark 
; — 1 Market St. 
Pittsburgh Detroit, Mich. San Francisco 
Koppers Bldg. c/o E. G. Gallagher DOUglas 2561 
Grant Street and 908 Stephenson ” 
Seventh Avenue Building 
Phone Atlantic 7725 Phone Madison 4802 
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@ In thousands of plants, Erie “keeps the home fires burning” 
—it gets coal there, on time. When coal piles shrink, when 
factories speed up, when winter speaks, delays are dangerous, 
excuses can’t help—only coal in a steady stream can fill the 
bill. This Erie assures. 


Years of experience have taught Erie crews and dispatchers 
how to snap trains out of the yards and how to keep them 
on the move, all the way from mines to your siding. A coal 
car lost in a freight yard keeps nobody warm. Erie knows it 
—and prevents it. 


Minutes count on the Erie, whether it’s with coal, fresh fruit 
or machinery. If speed and dependability count in your ship- 
ments or receipts, specify Erie and you will get them—on 
time. Call your Erie representative for further details. 
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PROVISO YARD—In the Chicago terminal district. 
The world’s largest freight yard. 
Ideally situated to serve the West, 
Northwest and Southwest. Elimi- 
nates necessity of trains passing 
through Chicago’s congested areas. 
Has electrically operated hump and 
classification yard. Covers 1,250 
acres. Track capacity 26,000 cars. 


POTATO AND VEGETABLE ae Street 


Terminal, Chicago. Largest and most res 
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FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 


Between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 


DULUTH, WINNIPEG, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE, TACOMA, SPOKANE, 
KLAMATH FALLS, SACRAMENTO, 
OAKLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, VAN- 
COUVER and VICTORIA, B. C., and inter- 
mediate points. 


CLEAN, SMOOTH TRAVEL 


via EMPIRE BUILDER between CHICAGO, 
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VOLUME LVI 





Our Platform 


Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 

olicy. 

, A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





EXTRA TRAFFIC WORLD DISTRIBUTION 


A* usual with the number of The Traffic World con- 
taining the report of a convention of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, we are making an extra dis- 
tribution of this week’s magazine by sending it free to 
many members of traffic clubs who are not subscribers, 
thus doubling our regular circulation. We do this, as 
we have explained before, partly as a means of getting 
our publication before potential subscribers, but chiefly 
for the purpose of disseminating as widely as we feel 
we can the discussions of transportation subjects that 
take place at these gatherings, in the interest of educa- 
ion and information. In order to help us defray the 
expense of this added effort, we have made an attempt to 
get additional advertising from those who have not 
hitherto used our columns and also from regular patrons, 
offering them, because of the additional distribution, 
twice the value of their money and an opportunity to 
participate in a worthy enterprise. To those—all too 
few—who have responded, our thanks and an expression 
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of our appreciation of their willingness to cooperate in 
a good cause are due. 

The October 19 number of the magazine is notable, 
not only for its report of the Indianapolis convention of 
the A. T. C. of A., but for similar reports of the meet- 
ing of the N. A. R. U. C. at Nashville and of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc., at Chicago, giving 
readers a wealth of such material in addition to our reg- 
ular features and grist of news. The number is to be 
criticized, perhaps, because of its size and the length to 
which some of these reports run, but no one need read it 
all, and students of transportation will not be grieved 
at the use of the material we have specifically mentioned. 

It is not, of course, our intention to publish so vol- 
uminous a magazine regularly, though it is true that the 
new regulation of motor carriers by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has broadened our field greatly and 
the same attention will be given to that subject that has 
been for many years given to regulation of the rail car- 
riers and that has been given more recently to regula- 
tion of water carriers, in so far as there is regulation 
by the Shipping Board Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. This will be accomplished without any 
diminution of our former service, so that, of necessity, 
the content of the magazine will be heavier, though every 
effort will be made to keep it from becoming burdensome 
and uninteresting. 


THE ASSOCIATED TRAFFIC CLUBS 

HERE is not within our knowledge a more remark- 

able organization than the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, considered from the point of view of growth 
in membership and influence. Tt held its fourteenth an- 
nual meeting in Indianapolis this week. In that period 
of fourteen years it has grown from a mere idea that 
the traffic and transportation clubs of the country ought 
to do something more than have a good time and make 
business contacts among members, and utilize their op- 
portunity to unite the thousands of transportation- 
minded men in them in some concerted movement look- 
ing toward transportation education and the adoption 
of sound national transportation policies, to a powerful 
national organization composed of 69 member clubs with 
a membership of some 15,000 persons. A net gain in 
membership of twelve clubs has been made in the last 
year—one of depression in which most organizations, 
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both business and pleasure, were losing instead of gain- 
ing members. 

The answer lies in the fact that the association is 
doing a valuable work at small cost to the clubs and in- 
dividuals participating, combining a minimum of pleas- 
ure and social intercourse with a maximum of construc- 
tive work. Consider the program at Indianapolis this 
week, as pictured in our news account elsewhere. There 
were splendid addresses on the subjects of government 
ownership, the public interest in regulation, lightweight 
railroad equipment, and education for railroad traffic 
work, combined with discussions of educational work in 
the individual traffic clubs and action looking toward 
betterment of the traffic profession and preservation of 
its opportunities to function. 

We do not see how any club that takes itself at all 
seriously—nor, for that matter, how any club can afford 
not to take itself seriously—can stay out of this organ- 
ization nor how any individual at all appreciative of the 
benefits of such constructive effort can afford to keep in 
his pocket the five dollars necessary for an annual indi- 
vidual sustaining membership to help set up a fund to 
continue and broaden the educational work of this 
association. 


HOW SHALL WE BE SAVED? 


T is notable in the addresses this week at the Indian- 
apolis convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America that all references to the danger of government 
ownership of the railroads and what could and should be 
done to avert it, dealt entirely with what others should 
do for the railroads—or for the public, as one may 
choose—and not in the least with what the railroads 
themselves could or ought to do. This was true not 
only of the formal addresses made by Harry A. Wheeler 
and Governor McNutt, but also of the informal remarks 
made by Prof. Sorrell and Mr. Fitzgerald in discussing 
these addresses. 
It is not that we do not agree with what was said. 
We most heartily do—at least, in principle—though there 
might be some difference of opinion as to details, espe- 
cially with respect to some of the novel remedies sug- 
gested by Mr. Wheeler. Indeed, we began to talk at least 
as early as anyone else about the injustices and inequali- 
ties from which the railroads suffer, and have urged as 
forcefully as we know how that these injustices be re- 
moved and the inequalities cured. So. whole-heartedly 
have we favored this course that, in some quarters, the 
epithet “pro railroad” has been applied to us, who as- 
sert ourselves to be independent in thought with only the 
public good in mind. 
But we have not failed to point out also that the 
railroads themselves can and ought to do some things. 
The field in which they might find room for them is ob- 
vious. They have, apparently, recognized it themselves 
by setting up that “bold experiment,” the Association of 
American Railroads, which, thus far, has done little of 
consequence. Not only have they done little themselves, 
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but they have turned a derisive countenance on sugges. 
tions made by others, notably those of the Federal (Co. 
ordinator of Transportation. Their attitude is one, for 
the most part, of stand-patism. We have used the com. 
parison of the football team that righteously protests 
unfair decisions of the referee and umpire, but makes no 
touchdowns and kicks no goals. We think that compari. 
son still holds good. One would think that the railroads, 
if only in order to enlist sympathy and support, would 
go through the motions of doing something drastic, but 
they seem satisfied with their complaints as to the do- 
ings of others and suggestions made in their behalf that 
others should do something to save them. 

We thought, at the Indianapolis convention, when 
J. M. Fitzgerald, in charge of public relations for the 
eastern railroads, began to talk in comment on Mr, 
Wheeler’s speech, that he intended to address himself 
somewhat to this point. “What are we (the railroads) 
going to do about it?” he asked, and then answered by 
saying that the railroads ought to let the public know 
what it ought to do in the circumstances—the same old 
story. Of course, the public—which means everybody— 
ought to be concerned, and, of course, everybody ought 
to be told what he has at stake and urged to do some- 
thing, but is that all the railroads should do? Is there 
not room for reorganization, consolidation, economy in 
operation, amalgamation of bureaus, and committees, 
and what not that are duplicating each other’s work— 
or even abolition of some of them? What about taking 
advantage of the “leeway” now possible under the emer- 
gency transportation act—even under the railroads’ own 
interpretation that it applies to them—to cut down the 
labor force! 

It may not be surprising that those who are identi- 
fied with the railroads in one way or another do not 
stress this point, but one would think that other com- 
mentators would at least refer to it in discussing the 
situation. If God helps those who help themselves, and 
them only, the railroads cannot look for much aid from 
that source, at least. 


THE RAILROADS AND PUBLICITY 

HI Association of American Railroads has been in 

existence now for more than a year, the plan of 
merging the American Railway Association, the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, and associated organiza- 
tions into the new association having been made effec: 
tive October 12, 1934. It has made known little as to 
what it is doing, if anything. Its board of directors and 
its executive committee hold meetings from time to time 
but, when inquiry is nade as to what transpires, little 
or no information is obtained. 

In illustration of the attitude of the association in 
this respect, it beeame widely known that the board of 
directors of the association nearly a month ago adopted 
a resolution providing for abolition of the district offices 
of the car service division of the association—a matter 


(Continued on page 634) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Now that the presidential cam- 
paign, if not prosperity, is just around 
the corner, definitions of reactionary 
and liberal, as indicative of political 
classification, may be of help. 

The definitions hereinafter set forth are those of a reac- 
tionary—C. T. Revere, formerly a newspaper man in Washing- 
ton, now in “Wall Street” with Munds, Winslow & Potter. He 
made them January 15, 1932, in a talk before the round table 
of Dartmouth College. “Individual Capitalism vs. Political Lib- 
eralism as an agency for Human Progress,” was his subject. 
They were not made, therefore, particularly for next year. 

“A reactionary is an individual who has been sufficiently 
humbled by experience and his contact with realities to confess 
his respect for natural laws as a medium for working out a 
solution for our problems.” That was how he described the 
class of which he admitted he was a member on account of his 
inability to perceive, as he said, the beauties of progressive 
liberalism having its flowering in the Marxian socialism, once the 
gospel of the Soviets if it is no longer; of the dole system of 
England, unemployment insurance and the demand for some 
scheme whereby all may be relieved from economic distress. 

“A progressive liberal is one, who, in the cocksureness of 
his practical inexperience, is confident of his ability to devise 
a legislative expedient which will improve upon or mitigate 
the harsh rigors of natural laws,” is his description of those 
who seem to think, notwithstanding ages of experience to the 
contrary, that the law of supply and demand can be made to 
play dead for a long period, if not indefinitely, and that eating 
can be done without sweat of the face. 

One of the great shortcomings of political liberalism, ac- 
cording to Mr. Revere, is its inability to grasp that the accumu- 
lated wealth of our time is not employed largely for luxurious 
display and the gratification of sensual appetites. Undoubtedly, 
he held, this was a heritage from demagogic ancestry, handed 
down from. those days when the Roman consuls returned from 
Africa to squander their sestertia on fricasseed flamingo tongues 
and oysters transported from far-off Britain. Wealth in those 
days, he said, could be interpreted only in terms of consump- 
tion, for there were no avenues for the productive employment 
of capital. 

Americans seem to be paying salaries to so many ““progres- 
sive liberals’ who can and are making speeches at the public 
expense, some calling themselves Republicans and others call- 
ing themselves Democrats, that definitions to match those made 
by Mr. Revere can probably be found in practically every issue 
of daily newspapers. 


Definitions May Help 
in Presidential Fight 





The observations made by Judge 
Wilkerson, about the provision in the 
bankruptcy act requiring the approval or 
ratification of trustees named by federal 
judges by the Commission as a condition 
precedent to their qualification as _ trus- 
tees, again raises the question as to the limitations the law- 
making branch of the government can place on the executive 
and judicial branches. It has arisen many times. It will con- 
tinue to arise so long, it is believed, as America adheres to 
the still novel idea of a sovereignty resting in the whole people 
divided into three parts for the purpose of its exercise among 
that many wholly independent agencies. 

Each of the three agencies is jealous of its own power. 
Ever since John Marshall laid down the proposition that the 
Supreme Court had the power to say that an act of Congress 
Was not in line with the Constitution and was therefore void, 
some members of Congress have been snorting defiance. Presi- 
dents also have ignored decisions. But the idea has persisted 
among the people that there must be an umpire to settle dis- 
putes. They have, at times, booed and berated the judicial 
umpire even as they did the one on the baseball field. But 
the umpire seems an established institution even if he is called 
a judge and is armed with the power of punishment without 
trial by jury in most jurisdictions. 

But it does seem a bit raw for Congress to place a limita- 
tion on the power of a judge to name an officer of his court 


1. C. C. Ratification 
of Rail Debtor 
Trustees 
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However, it may be 
argued, as the court is empowered by act of Congress to appoint 
trustees for railroads unable to get along as organized, Con- 
gress can provide, without really invading the judicial domain, 
conditions under which a court shall exercise the power. Judges, 
it may be suggested, have brought on themselves this condition- 


who is to act as trustee for the debtor. 


ing of power to appoint trustees. Too many of them, in the 
estimation of many laymen, have appointed men to be receivers 
and administrators of estates whose morals seemed to be as 
low if not lower than racketeers in the matter of charging fees. 
Of course, approval of such fees by the appointing judges have 
raised questions, also in the minds of laymen, as to the moral 
standards of some judges. 

Requiring the approval of the Commission of the appoint- 
ments made by an utterly upright judge, as a condition prece- 
dent to the exercise of power, may grate on the sensibilities of 
such judges. However, just men other than judges are com- 
pelled to submit to irritating restrictions on account of things 
done by some other men. There is, however, one distinction 
between such sufferers and the judges. That is created by the 
fact that judges have been known to make themselves parties 
to the looting of the estates of deceased persons and bankrupts 
by approving the unconscionable fees that have made laymen 
suspicious. Other irritated citizens cannot be accused of di- 
rectly having themselves help create the situations that caused 
the imposition of what they deem galling restrictions. A thought 
among a large section of the laity, it seems, is that the legal 
fraternity, including the judges, might improve conditions by 
just a little house-cleaning every now and then. 





Death totals on United States highways 
in which automobiles were involved rose to 
a new high level in 1934, according to a 
preliminary report issued on that subject by 
W. L. Austin, director of the Bureau of the Census. Thirty- 
three thousand, nine hundred and eighty persons were killed 
in or by motor cars, causing a death rate of 26.9 persons in each 
100,000 of estimated population. In addition 1,789 persons were 
killed in collisions between automobiles, railroads and street 
cars. 


Notwithstanding all the advice stencilled on pavements, 
blazoned on roadside fences and shouted through the news- 
papers, fifteen per cent more persons were killed in 1934 than 
in 1933. Of course that is a much greater increase than in 
the population. The increase in deaths over 1932 was 23 per 
cent. Some have estimated that automobiles, since 1920, have 
killed more Americans than have been killed in all our wars. 

The percentage of such deaths was greatest, not in the dense 
population areas of the east, but in the “wide open spaces” of the 
west. Nevada’s death rate was 73.4 persons in 100,000, the 
highest in the land. Wyoming was second with a rate of 45.25, 
Arizona third with a rate of 44.85 and California fourth with a 
rate of 42.62. 

Rhode Island, a densely settled state, had the lowest rate, 
14.60 persons in 100,000. Kansas, Delaware and New Hampshire 
alone showed a reduction in 1934 in comparison with 1933. In- 
creases over the ghastly total of 1933 ranged from 2.07 per cent 
in Connecticut to 72.13 per cent in Montana. 

The high mortality in the west might be due, said Mr. Austin 
to the death of transients. But, he added, there were no statis- 
tics to support such a theory. 


Why Keep Out 
of Any War? 





The petroleum industry, possibly 
others as well, is painting pictures of 
taxes that can be understood by 
those who pay them, namely, the 
workers. Perhaps, it might be suggested, if and when all in- 
dustries do that, moves to reduce taxes may become steady 
and not merely sporadic. 

The Shell Petroleum Corporation, for illustration, sets forth 
in its house organ that in 1934 it and its affiliated companies 
turned over to the national and local tax collectors $24,368,536.85. 
In that year its pay roll was but little larger than the contributions 
made to the tax gatherers. The pay roll was $27,602,556. The 
tax bill was $1,548.30 for each employe. Inasmuch as many 
employes got less than $1,548.30, each could visualize how much 
wealth sharing might be expected by reason of increases in 
taxes. 

This tax burden was presented to the employes as a serious 
menace to the employe’s job itself. 

Since 1921, the Shell company pointed out, while the invest- 
ment of the oil industry had not quite doubled, the tax burden 
had been multiplied almost by ten; that is to say, the taxes have 
increased five times as fast as new money in the industry. The 
company suggested to its employes, each a partner in the enter- 
prise whether he admits it or not, that “individual industries 


Making Understandable 
Pictures of Taxes 
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will be spared from excessive taxation in direct proportion to the 
interest employes take in governmental matters.” 

To be sure, it may be remarked, when an employer tries to 
point out that his interests are the same as those of employes 
with a view to bringing about unity of action at the ballot box, 
politicians yell “labor coercion” and “company union.” That’s 
natural. Unless they can force a split between employer and 
employe their chances of feeding themselves at the public 
treasury for piffiing services will continually decrease. 


“The true spirit of our democracy, first 





Some Will crystallized through the Declaration of Inde- 

; pendence and the ratification of our Constitution, 
Disagree did not attain fuller modern expression until 
With Roper one hundred years after the Constitutional Con- 


vention when the first direct primary became a 
national fact and until 1920 when it was further extended by 
the women’s suffrage constitutional amendment.” 

Thus declared Secretary Roper in a speech before the City 
Club of Cleveland a few days ago. 

Comparing the men picked in primary elections with those 
chosen by delegate conventions seems all to the disadvantage of 
the primary nominees. And when direct nominations of candi- 
dates for the Presidency come, the low point, many believe, 
will be reached in the history of the United States. 

In every sport in which Americans choose champions there 
are quarter-finals, semi-finais and finals or their equivalents. 
The relatively weak, if ambitious ones, are eliminated no matter 
how glib of tongue. The convention system, climaxing in the 
national convention of a party, eliminated the easily swayed 
representatives and candidates and the choosing, as many be- 
lieve, was done by those who had shown in the preliminaries that 
they were strong. 

It is doubtful whether George Washington could have reached 
the presidency via the primary system. It might be suggested 
that he had too much work to do to do much back-slapping of 
demos, which is exactly the reverse of the average winner in a 
primary.—A. E. H. 


THE RAILROADS AND PUBLICITY 


(Continued from page 632) 
of substantial interest to the transportation world. The 
association made no announcement as to the action that 
had been taken. Apparently, it was intended that no 
announcement should be made. A statement should have 
been issued as to the adoption of the resolution and the 
reasons why it was adopted. 

The board of directors, of course, had to inform 
member roads of the adoption of the resolution and the 
information became common property. It is amusing 
that the members of the board of directors believed such 
a matter could be kept quiet. 

The public is entitled to information about action 
taken by the officials of the Association of American 
Railroads. That information should be made available 
promptly, if only for the sake of having it correctly 
stated. In any event, it is a case of “eventually, why 
not now?” 


RAIL CREDIT CORPORATION 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Railroad Credit Corporation has, since September 30, 
1934, made ten liquidating distributions to participating c::rriers, 
returning $8,059,957, of which $3,967,864 was in cash and $4,- 
092,093 in credits on obligations due to the curporation, eccording 
to a report submitted by E. G. Buckland, president, at the fourth 
annual meeting of stockholders, in Washington, October 15. 

“This brings the total distributions to date to $25,755,974, the 
equivalent of 35 per cent of the net contributed fund, divided cash 
$11,665,287 and credits $14,090,687,” said the corporation. 

“Loans aggregating $73,691,368 made from the fund adminis- 
tered by the credit corporation were, under the terms of the plan, 
for a period of not exceeding two years, but renewable, if the 
individual account warranted, for an additional term of two 
years or less. The original loaning period having ended on 


May 31, 1933, all renewals possible have been made, and the 
$49,770,625 of outstanding loans on the books of the credit cor- 
poration at September 30, 1935, represents the final aggregate 
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of the notes which under the plan may be accepted from bor. 
rowers.” 

Mr. Buckland said that liquidating distributions could be 
made from only cash accumulated largely through repayments 
of borrowers’ obligations, and that, since the contributions to 
the fund by non-borrowers were made at a distinct sacrifice, 
there should be no unnecessary delay in liquidating the trust. 

Intensive consideration is being given to the reorganization 
plans of certain borrowing roads, looking to the early liquida- 
tion of loans either through cash payment, or the realization 
upon securities issued in reorganization, according to Mr. Buck- 
land. 

At the meeting the following were reelected members of 
the board of directors: E. N. Brown, chairman, St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Texas; E. G. Buckland, president, Railroad Credit 
Corporation; F. W. Charske, chairman, executive committee, 
Union Pacific; R. E. Connolly, secretary and treasurer, Illinois 
Central; A. J. County, vice-president, Pennsylvania; P. E. Crow- 
ley, president, Rutland; J. M. Hood, president, American Short 
Line Railroad Association; W. R. Kenan, Jr., director, Jackson- 
ville Terminal; R. J. Marony, vice-president, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific; R. S. Marshall, vice-president, Chesapeake & 
Ohio; H. S. Palmer, president, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, and G. M. Shriver, senior vice-president, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company. 


A. A. R. DISTRICT OFFICES OUT 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The board of directors of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, it was learned this week after inquiry was made, adopted 
a resolution September 20 providing for abolition of the district 
offices of the car service division of the association. The asso- 
ciation made no announcement of the action taken but copies 
of the resolution were sent to railroad executives and infor- 
mation about the resolution began to circulate in shipper and 
railroad circles. 

When asked about the matter October 16, J. M. Symes, vice- 
president of the association in charge of maintenance and opera- 
tion, who has supervision of car service division activities, said: 

“The association has been considering a reorganization of 
the car service division, including district managers. The asso- 
ciation has not, however, considered any plan that would weaken 
the work of the various shippers’ regional advisory boards.” 

The resolution provides for abolition of the district offices 
and carries the suggestion that secretaries of the shippers’ 
regional advisory boards, who would be railroad employes, serve 
as contact men between the railroads and the boards. The 
secretaries, it is contemplated, would not have separate offices 
but would function from their railroad offices. 

This move was made by the board of directors with the 
view of reducing expenses, it was stated. 

The offices have not yet been closed, it was stated. The 
details of the changes are being worked out, according to A. A. R. 
officials in Washington. 

There are thirteen district offices, each with a manager in 
charge. They are situated at New /York, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Omaha, 
Minneapolis, Seattle, Atlanta and Dallas. 


These offices were established in connection with the crea- 
tion of the thirteen shippers’ regional advisory boards. The 
first board was established in 1922 and the remainder in 1923 
and 1924. The district offices served as headquarters of the 
regional advisory boards, and the district managers were repre- 
sentatives of the car service division in each district. 

These boards were established in a movement engineered 
by the car service division of the American Railway Association 
designed to improve relations between the railroads and ship- 
pers. 


INVESTIGATION OF RAILROADS 


Investigators for the subcommittee of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee which is investigating railroads under the 
Wheeler resolution are looking into the records and files of the 
Association of American Railroads. 

Max Lowenthal, counsel for the committee, when asked 
about this phase of the committee’s inquiry, said the associa- 
tion’s records were being scrutinized simply as a part of the 
committee’s efforts to obtain a complete picture of the situa- 
tion with respect to the railroads, and that there was nothing 
specific in mind with respect to the association. 

Charges that the Association of American Railroads was 
conducting a lobby to influence legislation were placed before 
Senator Black, chairman of the Senate committee investigating 
lobbying activities, by “Labor,” the organ of the organized rail- 
road employes, at the last session of Congress. (See Traffic 
World, July 27, p. 144). At that time Chairman Black had noth- 
ing to say as to his committee going into the charges. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





HOCH-SMITH COTTONSEED 


N further consideration in No. 17000, part 8, cottonseed, its 

products and related articles, the Commission, in a third 
supplemental report, has modified previous findings in 188 I. C. C. 
605 and 203 I. C. C. 177, so as to prescribe from West Memphis 
and certain other points in northeastern Arkansas and in south- 
eastern Missouri to points in the northeastern region and to Ohio 
River crossings rates made by adding arbitraries to the corre- 
sponding rates from Memphis, Tenn. Schedules in conformity 
with the amended order are to be filed so as to become effective 
on or before December 16 on not less than five days’ notice. 
Simultaneously the Commission made public its order reopening 
the proceeding in connection with the making of this report. 

By petition of August 15 various southwestern carriers asked 
modification of the findings so as to establish from West Mem- 
phis, Evadale, Osceola and Blytheville, Ark., and Sikeston, Mo., 
rates the same as applicable from Memphis, Tenn., “but not less 
than rates constructed by applying the percentages of first class 
prescribed in this proceeding for application from points in the 
southeastern region to points in the northeastern region to con- 
structive first class rates made on the bases prescribed by the 
Commission in the Southern Class case for application from 
Memphis and other points in southern territory to points in 
official territory.” 

The carriers said that by reason of the different methods 
of constructing first class rates from the southeastern region as 
compared with the Southwestern region, in some instances the 
prescribed rates from West Memphis and contiguous oil-mill 
points exceeded those from Memphis by unduly large amounts, 
and in other instances were either the same as or lower than 
the corresponding rates from Memphis. The report pointed out 
that Memphis, on traffic to the Ohio River crossings and the 
northeastern region, was in the southeastern region, and that 
West Memphis and other points in northeastern Arkansas and 
in southeastern Missouri were in the southwestern region. 


Intervening petitions opposing the modification sought were 
filed by the Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Blanton Co., Helena, 
Ark., and St. Louis, Mo., and Armour & Co., operating oil mills 
at Forrest City, Ark. The interveners contended, according to 
the report, that undue prejudice would result to competing oil 
mills in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas if the rates sought in 
the petition were established, on the grounds that there should 
be at least some charge for the transportation across the Missis- 
sippi River from West Memphis, that West Memphis and the 
other origins in the petition were in the southwestern region 
and should pay rates on the same basis as other mills in that 
region, and that to apply from any eastern Arkansas or Missouri 
points rates made on the lower basis applicable from the south- 
eastern region would be unduly preferential to such points. 

“The first and third of these contentions appear to have 
merit,” said the Commission. “On the other hand, many of the 
existing differences over Memphis are excessive and result in 
undue disadvantage to West Memphis and other eastern Arkan- 
Sas mills in competing with Memphis. Obviously rates from 
West Memphis lower than from Memphis are unduly preferential 
of West Memphis and in violation of the fourth section. In- 
creases in such lower rates up to reasonable differences over 
Memphis will benefit, rather than injure, interveners. The exist- 
ing departures are protected by a temporary relief order but 
there is no justification for their continuance.” 

The Commission’s findings follow: 


(a) That the findings heretofore made in this proceeding pre- 
scribing maximum reasonable rates from West Memphis, Evadale, 
Osceola and Blytheville, Ark., and Sikeston, Mo., to points in the 
northeastern region and to Ohio River crossings should.be, and they 
are hereby, rescinded. 

; .(b) We further find that maximum reasonable rates for appli- 
cation in the future to the transportation of the commodities indi- 
cated below from and to the points indicated in (a) above will be 
rates made by adding the amounts shown below, in cents per 100 
pounds, to the rates prescribed in this proceeding for application 
rom Memphis, Tenn., to the same destinations: On cottonseed and 
prod vegetable cakes and meals, in straight and in mixed carloads, 
cent; on cottonseed hulls, 1 cent; on vegetable oil foots, sediments 
eg bottoms, inedible greases, inedible tallows, and other soap 
fish » In straight and in mixed carloads, 1 cent; on vegetable oil, 
Ish oil, and sea animal oil, in straight and in mixed carloads, 1.5 
cents, and on cottonseed linters and fiber, in straight and in mixed 
carloads, 1.5 cents. 
.,.©), We further find that for the future from the origins indi- 
cated in (a) to destination in the southeastern region intermediate 





to Ohio River crossings or to points in the northeastern region on 
direct routes the rates may not exceed the rates to such more 
distant Ohio River crossings or points in the northeastern region on 
such direct routes. 

(ad) We further find that for the future from points west or 
south of the origins indicated in (a) on reasonably direct routes the 
rates from such origins in (a) should be observed as minima. 

(e) We further find that the rates in (a) for the future will be 
unduly preferential of such origin points and unduly prejudicial to 
competing oil-mill points in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas to the 
extent that the differences in the rates from such eastern Arkansas 
and southeastern Missouri origin points under the rates from other 
points in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas are greater than those 
which would result from the respective applications of the maximum 
reasonable rates prescribed in this proceeding; and further, that 
the rates from such eastern Arkansas and southeastern Missouri 
origin points to the destinations indicated in (a) will be unduly pref- 
erential of such points and unduly prejudicial to Forrest City, Ark., 
to the extent that the rates from Forrest City exceed the rates 
from such points by more than the following differences: On cakes, 
meals, hulls, foots, sediments, tank bottoms, inedible greases, in- 
edible tallows, and other soap stock, 1.5 cents, and on vegetable, 
fish and sea-animal oils, and on cotttonseed linters and fiber, 2 cents. 


Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, said there was no war- 
rant on the record and petitions “for freezing the base rate as 
is done by the findings of the majority and then undertaking to 
relate rates thereto by specific amounts, all of which is in reality 
an undertaking to remove undue prejudice. If it be a fact that 
some points in this particular adjustment are unduly preferred 
and others unduly prejudiced in the adjustment previously pre- 
scribed, an order relating to those matters should leave the 
carriers an alternative in aligning the rates to remove the 
unlawful preference and prejudice actually existing.” 

Commissioner Splawn noted a dissent. Commissioner Caskie 
did not participate in the disposition of the report. 

In an appendix the Commission submitted comparisons of 
present rates with those prescribed in the report from certain 
origin points to representative destinations in the northeastern 
region on vegetable, fish and sea-animal oils and on vegetable 
cakes and meals. 

On vegetable, fish and sea-animal oils the rate from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to Louisville is 34 cents as compared with rates 
from West Memphis and Evadale, Ark., of 36 cents (present) 
and 35.5 cents (prescribed); and from Blytheville and Osceola, 
Ark., and Sikeston, Mo., of 36 cents (present) and 35.5 cents 
(prescribed). To Boston the rate from Memphis is 61 cents; 
from West Memphis and Evadale, Ark., 61 cents (present) and 
62.5 cents (prescribed), and from Blytheville and Osceola, Ark., 
and Sikeston, Mo.,61 cents (present) and 62.5 cents (prescribed). 

On vegetable cakes and meals the rate from Memphis, Tenn., 
to Louisville is 25 cents as compared with 28 cents (present) 
and 26 cents (prescribed) from West Memphis and Evadale, 
Ark., and 28 cents (present) and 26 (prescribed) from Blythe- 
ville and Osceola, Ark., and Sikeston, Mo., and to Boston, 45 
cents from Memphis as compared with 46 cents (present) and 
46 cents (prescribed) from West Memphis and Evadale, Ark., 
and 47 cents (present) and 46 cents (prescribed) from Blythe- 
ville and Osceola, Ark., and Sikeston, Mo. 


COAL REPARATION 


The Commission, by division 5, in No. 23635, Staunton Brick 
Co. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., and cases joined with it, 
has ordered the Norfolk & Western, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and the Virginian Railways to pay reparation, not later than 
December 24, totaling $263,542.28 on account of unreasonable 
rates on coal from mines on the rails of those carriers to points 
in Virginia. This report is on further hearing on the sole ques- 
tion of the amounts of reparation due. 

In the prior reports, 190 I. C, C. 302, 190 I. C. C. 325, 191 
I. C. C. 107, 194 I. C. C. 246, and 195 I. C. C. 643, the Commis- 
sion found the rates unreasonable and awarded reparation. The 
railroads refused to certify Rule V statements, hence the further 
hearing. The other complaints joined with this one are: 


No. 23653 (Sub.-No. 1), Ruble & Hutcheson, Inc., vs. Same; No. 
23653 (Sub.-No. 2), Harper & Agnor, Inc., vs. Same; No. 23653 (Sub.- 
No. 3), Basic Furniture Co., Inc., vs. Same; No. 23653 (Sub.-No. 5), 
Smith Fuel Co. vs. Same; No. 23653 (Sub.-No. 6), Thomas S. Herbert 
vs. Same; No. 23653 (Sub.-No. 7), Staunton Lime Co. vs. Same; No. 
23653 (Sub.-No. 8), Washington & Lee University vs. Same; No. 23653 
(Sub.-No. 9), Charles S. Gaw vs. Same; No. 23653 (Sub.-No. 10), J. L. 
Witz Furniture Corporation et al. vs. Same; No. 23842 (Sub.-No. 1), 
State Corporation Commission of Virginia et al. vs. Same; No. 23855, 
Crompton Shenandoah Company vs. Same and Virginian; No. 23855 
(Sub.-No. 1), Du Pont Rayon Co. vs. Same; No. 23855: (Sub.-No. 2), 
Burnley Brothers et al. vs. Same; No. 24169, Meade Paperboard Cor- 
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poration et al. vs. Same; No. 25615, City of Staunton, Va., vs. Same; 
No. 23842, State Corporation Commission of Virginia et al. vs. Norfolk 
& Western; No. 23653 (Sub.-No. 4), Kimbalton Lime Co., Inc., vs. 
Same; No. 23805, Leas & MeVitty, Inc., vs. Same; No. 23805 (Sub.- 
No. 1), Stauffer Chemical Co. of Virginia, Inc., et al. vs. Same; No. 
23805 (Sub.-No. 2), Roanoke-Webster Brick Co., Inc., vs. Same; No. 
23805 (Sub.-No. 3), American Pigment Corporation vs. Same; No. 
23805 (Sub.-No. 4), Roanoke Retail Merchants’ Association et al. vs. 
Same; No. 23805 (Sub.-No. 5), Union Tanning Co. vs. Same; No. 
23805 (Sub.-No. 6), Southern Shale Brick Corporation vs. Same; No. 
23805 (Sub.-No. 7), Rocky Mount Ice & Coal Co. vs. Same; No, 23881/, 
Southwestern Virginia, Inc., et al. vs. Same; and No. 23817 (Sub.- 
No. 1), American Pigment Corporation vs. Same. 


The Norfolk & Western is ordered to pay $144,517.33; the 
Chesapeake & Ohio $100,148.86 and the Virginian, $18,876.09. 
The largest single amount is $24,007.96, which the Commission 
has ordered the Chesapeake & Ohio to pay to the John H. Heald 
Co. 

On brief the defendants urged that the assailed rates were 
not unreasonable in the past and that reparation should not be 
awarded. The Commission, however, said that the sole ques- 
tion now before it was a determination of the amounts due the 
respective claimants under the findings. It added that no other 
questions were here subject to review and quoted in support of 
that Metal & Thermit Corporation vs. Central Railroad Com- 
pany of New Jersey, 201 I. C. C. 761. The questions considered 
in the report were largely as to whether this or that paper was 
admissible in evidence to show that the claimant had paid 
and borne or paid or borne the charges under the rates found 
unreasonable. 

Commissioner Porter, dissenting, in part, said he agreed 
with the findings of the majority except to the extent that claims 
for reparation on prepaid shipments received by the Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College and Polytechnic Institute, 
the Catawba Sanatorium, and Williams & Hedgecock, Inc., were 
rejected. Reparation on such shipments, he pointed out, .was 
denied on the ground that the best evidence rule required produc- 
tion of written contracts under which complainants purchased 
coal, in order to prove that they bore the freight charges on the 
coal. In his opinion, Mr. Porter said, this was an improper 
application of the best evidence rule. That rule, according to his 
dissent, does not apply to evidence relating to a matter which 
is not the foundation of the cause of action, but is collateral to 
the issue. The issue here, he said, was whether these parties 
bore the freight charges and that the written contracts showed 
these parties and the consignors, and were merely collateral to 
only the method by which that act was accomplished as between 
the issue between these parties and the defendants. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Petroleum 


No. 26559, Alabama Oil Co. of Huntsville, Ala., et al. vs. 
A. G. S. et al. By division 4. Rates, petroleum and its products, 
from Longview (east Texas), Fort Worth (north Texas), Hous- 
ton (south Texas), and Uvalde (southwest Texas) groups to 
Huntsville, Ala., and Columbia, Pulaski, Fayetteville and McMinn- 
ville, Tenn., were, are and for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed to Columbia, 
Pulaski, and Huntsville, 45.5 cents from the Longview group, 
46.5 cents from the Fort Worth and Houston groups, and 50.5 
cents from the Uvalde group; to Fayetteville, 52, 57, 55 and 60.5 
cents from the Longview, Fort Worth, Houston, and Uvalde 
groups, respectively; and to McMinnville, 55, 60, 58 and 63.5 
cents from the same groups, respectively; provided that to the 
rates found reasonable should be added the authorized emergency 
charges, Order for future effective on or before January 17. 
Reparation awarded. 

Talc mn 


No. 26835, Illinois Paint Works vs. N. Y. C. By division 4. 
Complainant entitled to reparation on finding carload rate, talc, 
Hailesboro, N. Y., to Chicago, Ill., unreasonable to extent it 
exceeded 32 cents, minimum 60,000 pounds. Shipments deliv- 
ered between May 3, 1932, and September 21, 1933. Claims on 
shipments delivered or tendered for delivery prior to June 1, 
1932, barred by the statute. Applicable rate of 37 cents charged. 


Sugar 


No. 26786, American Crystal Sugar Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 4. Reparation of $48.27 awarded on finding 
rates, sugar, Rocky Ford, Cclo., to Jackson and Martin, Tenn., 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 80 and 78 cents to 
Jackson and Martin, respectively. Shipments moved May 20 
and June 10, 1932. Combination rates of 86.5 cents to Jackson 
and 79.5 cents to Martin were charged. 


Cantaloupes 


I. and S. No. 4107, cantaloupes or melons eastbound from 
New Mexico. By division 4. Proposed increased rates, canta- 
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loupes, carloads, points in southeastern New Mexico to Missourj 
River cities, Mississippi River crossings, and points in officia] 
territory found not. justified. The proposal was to place the 
rates on the basis in effect from the El Paso district in Texas 
to the same destinations. The suspended schedules have been 
ordered to be canceled and the proceeding discontinued. 


Scrap Paper 


No. 26637, Grimes Paper Stock Co. vs. Alton et al. By diyj. 
sion 3. Dismissed. Rates, scrap or waste paper, Denver, Colo., 
to points in Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The com. 
plainants sought a rate of 15 per cent of the corresponding first 
class rates. It claimed that it was unable to reach markets, 
especially east of the Mississippi River, on the present level of 
rates. The Commission said it was apparent the complainant’s 
principal difficulty in marketing its waste paper, particularly 
points east of the Mississippi, was due to its great distance 
from the markets which usually drew their supply from nearby 
points. 

Petroleum Fuel Oil 


No. 26658, Carter-Waters Corporation vs. Missouri Pacific 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, petroleum fuel oil, 
El] Dorado, Ark., to destinations in southern Missouri unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded 25 cents, at which rate charges 
were collected. The rates applicable ranged from 26.5 cents to 
Hutton Valley to 28 cents from Winona. Carriers were author. 
ized to waive undercharges. Commissioner Miller dissented. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Canned Goods Reparation 


No. 18102, Boren-Stewart Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner E. L. Glenn on further hearing. Proposes that 
prior findings in 196 I. C. C. 120, as to unreasonable rates on 
canned tomatoes and beans from points in Arkansas, Missouri 
and Oklahoma to destinations in Texas be affirmed and that the 
following be awarded reparation in the amount set forth: Boren- 
Stewart Co., $1,037.83; Shear Co., $329.16; Webster Grocer Co., 
$827.45; Carter Grocery Co., $650.02; King Grocery Co., $329.32; 
James McCord Co., $544.68; Mayfield Co., $2,158.46; Paris Grocer 
Co., $1,108.47; A. E. Want & Co., $1,140.86; Moore Grocery Co., 
$624.55; and Blair & Manpin Co., $192.55. 


Steel Containers 


No. 25201, Eagle-Picher Lead Co. vs. Pennsylvania. By 
Examiner W. M. Cheseldine on further hearing. On basis of 
findings in Alemite Corporation vs. B. & O., 195 I. C. C. 248, as to 
inapplicable and unreasonable rates on sheet steel containers, 
Apollo, Pa., to Newark, N. J., the examiner proposes that the 
Commission find complainant entitled to reparation of $1,534.53. 


Gasoline 


No. 26772, Lone Star Gasoline Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al. 
By Examiner William A. Disque. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
casinghead, or natural, gasoline and on stabilized natural gaso- 
line, in tank car loads, points in Kansas, Oklahoma and northern 
and northwestern Texas to Louisiana and Texas ports for export 
or coastwise movement found not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. 

Sand 


No. 26794, Jeddo-Highland Coal Co. vs. C. of N. J. et al. 
By Examiner John Davey. Proposes award of reparation on find- 
ing rates, sand, Newport, Menantico, and Manumuskin, N. J,. to 
Jeddo, Pa., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 180 cents a 
net ton. 
Contractors’ Outfits 


No. 26933, Truman-Smith Construction Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. 
Rate, contractors’ outfits, Dobbin and Honea, Tex., to Ridgeway, 
Mo., not proved unreasonable. 





MINNESOTA EMERGENCY CHARGES 


The Commission has reopened for further hearing No. 27015, 
emergency freight charges in Minnesota, at such time and place 
as it may hereafter direct, with no restriction to be placed on 
the evidence to be introduced by the parties. This action was 
taken following further consideration of the record and on con- 
sideration of the petition of respondents for reconsideration and 
modification of the report and reversal of the order discontinuing 
the proceeding, or if that were denied, for further hearing to 
enable respondents to introduce the testimony of railroad operat- 
ing witnesses to show the relative transportation conditions 
affecting intrastate and interstate traffic in Minnesota. The 
petition for reconsideration and modification on the record as 
made was denied (see Traffic World, Aug. 17, p. 273). 
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October 19, 1935 


I. C. C. AND RAIL TRUSTEES 


The Commission Oct. 17 made public an order ratifying the 
appointment of Charles P. Megan as trustee of the property of 
the Chicago and North West Railway Company. 

Approval by the Commission of the appointment of Mr. 
Megan as trustee of the C. & N. W. was made under that part of 
the revised federal bankruptcy act requiring ratification by the 
Commission of appointments of trustees made by courts han- 
dling reorganization proceedings. The appointment was made 
by Federal Judge John P. Barnes in Chicago, October 1 (see 
Traffic World, Oct. 5, p. 540). The Commission, in acting on the 
matter, simply entered a brief order in No. 10881, Chicago & 
North Western Railway Company reorganization, in which it 
stated it had “duly investigated the matters and things” pre- 
sented by the petition of Mr. Megan for ratification of his ap- 
pointment and that “the appointment of Charles P. Megan as 
trustee of the property of said debtor be, and it is hereby, rati- 
fied.” Mr. Megan is general counsel for and former president 
of the Chicago Bar Association. 

The Commission has promulgated special rules of procedure 
to be followed by men who have been designated by federal 
courts to serve as trustees for the reorganization of railroads 
under section 77 of the national bankruptcy act. Men nominated 
by judges of the federal courts under the statutes must have their 
appointments ratified by the Commission before they become ef- 
fective. The rules are intended to give the Commission informa- 
tion as to the qualifications of the men designated by the couris 
or trustees. Nominees to trusteeships who had filed applica- 
tions for ratification of their appointments before the rules were 
promulgated were advised by the Commission as to what infor- 
mation they should furnish. The special rules follow: 


1. The debtor or the appointee seeking such ratification shall 
file with the Commission a petition reciting the proceedings in court 
pertaining to the appointment, asking that the appointment be rati- 
fied, and giving the following information with respect to the ap- 
pointee: 

(a) Date and place of birth. 

(b) Education. 

(c) All past principal occupations and period covered by each. 

(d) All present occupations and intentions with respect to con- 
tinuation thereof during service as trustee. 

(e) Whether or not the appointee, within one year of the date 
of his appointment, has been an officer, director, or employe of the 
debtor corporation, any subsidiary corporation, or any holding com- 
pany connected therewith. Ee 

(f) All present business relations, connections, or affiliations, of 
any character, either direct or indirect, with any individuals, partner- 
ships, associations, corporations, or other organizations, and all such 
relations, connections, or affiliations of such individuals, corporations, 
or organizations, with the debtor or any of its affiliated interests. 

(g) Any and all financial interests of the appointee, either direct 
or indirect, in any individual, partnership, association, corporation, 
or other organization. This statement should contain a complete list 
showing the kind and amount of all holdings, direct or indirect, bene- 
ficial or otherwise, by the appointee or any member of his immediate 
family, of stock certificates, notes, bonds, or other securities issued 
or guaranteed by such individual partnership, association or corpora- 
tion. 

(h) Any and all direct or indirect, fixed or contingent, financial 
obligations of the appointee, owing to or held by any individual, 
partnership, association or corporation, whether as creditor, surety, 
or financial backer of the appointee, or as obligee, holder, or bene- 
ficiary of such obligation. This statement should show the kind and 
amount of each obligation, and the name of the creditor, surety, 
financial backer, obligee, holder or beneficiary. 

; . The original petition shall be made under oath, and shall be 
signed by the petitioner. 

3. The original petition and six copies thereof for the use of 
the Commission shall be filed with the Secretary of the Commission, 
Washington, D. C. Each copy shall bear the dates and signatures 
that appear in the original and shall be complete in itself, but the 
signatures in the copies may be stamped or typed, and the notarial 
seal may be omitted. Additional copies shall be furnished as directed 
by the Commission. 

4. Petitions and statements filed by or on behalf of appointees 
seeking ratification of appointment as trustee shall conform to Rule 
XXI of the Rules of Practice, and must be accompanied by notice 
showing service upon all parties who appeared in court in opposition 
to the appointment. 

5. Upon receipt of such petition in due form, and upon receipt 
from the clerk of the court of a copy of the order of the court ap- 
pointing the person by or on whose behalf said petition is filed 
trustee of the debtor’s property together with a copy of any petition 
or petitions and other pleadings presented to the court, and of a 
transcript, if any, of the proceedings in court, pertaining to such 
appointment, the Commission will proceed to consider the petition, 
or will order a hearing, if a hearing shall be deemed necessary, and 
after such hearing will proceed to consider the petition. 


GREAT WESTERN REORGANIZATION 


Patrick H. Joyce, president of the Chicago Great Western, 
and Luther M. Walter, attorney, were suggested as trustees for 
the Great Western under reorganization proceedings under sec- 
tion 77 of the bankruptcy law, in federal court at Chicago, Octo- 
ber 15. Mr. Joyce was recommended by counsel for the railroad 
and Mr. Walter’s name was put forward by several groups of 
security holders.. Most of the representatives of these groups 
agreed that Mr. Joyce would make a good trustee. Ralph M. 
Shaw, of the railroad’s counsel, said that the relatively good 
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operating results of the railroad in recent years were due to the 
fact that Mr. Joyce “made it his business to know his shippers.” 

Counsel for the RFC, which holds $5,000,000 of the railroad’s 
mortgage bonds, agreed to the appointment of Mr. Joyce, but 
raised some objection to the appointment of Mr. Walter on the 
grounds that he had been for many years the advocate of ship- 
pers before the Commission and in the courts. 

Federal Judge Charles E. Woodward took the matter of the 
nomination of the trustees under advisement, without any an- 
nouncement as to when such appointment would be made public. 


C. & E. I. REORGANIZATION 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Co., debtor in 
Finance No. 9952, in th® matter of C. & E. I. railway reorgani- 
zation, has asked the Commission to deny the petition of the 
protective committee for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. 7 per cent and 6 per cent preferred stock for re- 
argument and rehearing on petition of that committee for leave 
to intervene and file a plan of reorganization and consolidation. 
It said the decision of Director Sweet, of the Bureau of Finance 
of the Commission, denying petitioners’ intervening petition was 
proper and should be affirmed by the Commission. 

In the same proceeding counsel for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in a memorandum brief on the question 
of the payment of interim fees to the attorney for the debtor, 
in connection with the preparation of a debtor’s plan for reor- 
ganization pursuant to section 77 of the national bankruptcy 
act as amended, contended that it was unnecessary for the Com- 
mission to approve an interim allowance. 

“If counsel may from time to time apply to the Commis- 
sion and the court for interim fees there will not be the same 
incentive to speed as there would be if they were required to 
wait the ultimate consummation of a plan before asking for 
compensation,’ said counsel for the RFC. “It will be urged 
that it would be a great hardship and burden on counsel to 
be required to perform complicated labor extending over a 
period of many months without the receipt of compensation 
therefor. This is not unusual in the work of an attorney.” 

Counsel said further that if allowances were deferred until 
completion of_ services, the Commission and the court would 
be better abf@™to determine whether or not the expense had 
been of value to the reorganization proceeding. In this case, 
they added, there were peculiar circumstances which militated 
against the argument made by the petitioner that the expenses 
of the debtor and particularly its attorneys’ fees should be the 
subject of an interim allowance. They said the C. & O. interests 
had an actual working control of the debtor through stock owner- 
ship, and that it was clear from the record that the plan pre- 
pared by the petitioner was prepared in the interest of the 
stock. They said the C. & O., for whom large blocks of the 
stock were held, was amply solvent and able to pay the peti- 
— on account, pending a hearing by the Commission on the 
plan. 

The Commission has received a letter from B. W. Read, 
assistant vice-president of the Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Company of New York City, criticizing the reorganization plan 
submitted by the debtor company in the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois reorganization case. The Central Hanover Company is 
trustee under the first consolidated mortgage of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad Company, which was assumed by the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Company under section 77 
of the bankruptcy act. The banking company asked the Com- 
mission to protect the interest of the first consolidated mortgage 
bond holders and to see that any plan approved by it afforded 
fair and equitable treatment to those bonds “before recognition 
is given to junior interests in the property and income now 
subject to the lien of the first consolidated mortgage.” 


In reply to this letter Director Sweet, of the Bureau of 
Finance of the Commission, said that, under the requirements 
of section 77 of the bankruptcy act, the Commission was under 
a duty to examine the rights of each class of creditors, and to 
see that the plan provided as nearly as possible for the equitable 
treatment of the creditors and stockholders in the new capital 
structure which was recommended. 


MILWAUKEE TRUSTEES APPOINTED 


Judge James H. Wilkerson in federal court at Chicago, 
October 17, appointed H. A. Scandrett, president of the C. M. 
St. P. & P.; W. J. Cummings, chairman of the board, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Company, and George T. Haight, 
attorney, to be trustees of the Milwaukee in reorganization 
proceedings under section 77 of the bankruptcy law. The 
judge’s order specified November 1 as the effective date of the 
appointments. At the request of O. W. Dynes, general counsel 
for the railroad, this was changed to December 1. Mr. Dynes 
said he doubted whether all of the formality incident to getting 
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the approval of the Commission for the court’s appointments 
could be gone through before the effective date mentioned in 
the order. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. in 
Finance No. 10979, has asked the Commission to approve a loan 
of $5,000,000 from the RFC to assist it in paying taxes aggre- 
gating $5,009,000 and equipment trust installments of $442,000 
falling due between October 10, 1935, and January 1, 1936. As 
security for the proposed loan the carrier offers the equity it has 
in collateral pledged for other loans aggregating $14,399,556.68, 
one of which is the so-called work loan from PWA amounting to 
$699,778.34. The other loans are from the RFC. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10915, Bartlett Western Rail- 
way Abandonment, permitting the Bartlett Western Railway to 
abandon, as to interstate and foreign commerce its entire line of 
railroad in Williamson County, Tex., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10948, New York, Ontario & West- 
ern Railway Company Assumption of Obligation and Liability, grant- 
ing authority to assume obligation and liability, as guarantor, in 
respect of the payment of principal and interest of a proposed note 
in the fact amount of $650,000 to be issued by the Scranton Coal 
Company to evidence a loan of like amount by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10932, Missouri & Arkansas 
Ry. Co. Operation, authorizing the Missouri & Arkansas Ry, Co. to 
operate, under trackage rights, over part of a line of railroad in Barry 
county, Mo., approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10983. The Kanawha & Michigan Railway Co. asks 
for certificate of public convenience and necessity for operation 
and purchase of the railroad of the Point Pleasant Bridge Co., 
consisting of the railroad bridge of the company across the Ohio 
River at Point Pleasant, W. Va. Applicant operates the property 
under lease and owns the capital stock and bonds of the bridge 
company. 

Finance No. 10984. The Kanawha & Michigan Railway Co. 
asks for authority to purchase the properties and franchises of the 
Kanawha & West Virginia Railroad Co. The applicant owns all 
the capital stock of the Kanawha & West Virginia. Applicant said 
no consolidation or merger was proposed, but an acquisition by the 
applicant by purchase and conveyance of the properties and fran- 
chise of the Kanawha & West Virginia. It said the proposed 
transaction did not involve any issuance of securities or change 
in the capitalization of the applicant, except that the applicant 
proposed to assume, as a part of the consideration to be paid 
for the properties and franchises to be acquired, the $2,067,000 of 
Kanawha & West Virginia 5 per cent first mortgage bonds, due 
July 1, 1955. 

Finance No. 10985. The Kanawha & Michigan Railway Co. 
asks authority to assume obligation and liability in respect of 
$2,067,000 of Kanawha & West Virginia 5 per cent bonds referred 
+o in Finance No. 10984. 

Finance No. 10980. East Washington Railway Co. asks authority 
to acquire and operate the line of railroad now operating as the 
Chesapeake Beach Railway Co. from Seat Pleasant, Md., to Chesa- 
peake Junction, D. C., 2.9 miles, and to issue its promissory note for 
$125,000, bearing 3 per cent interest and to run for ten years, and 
not in excess of 100 shares of no par value capital stock. 

Finance No. 10978. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. asks 
permission to abandon its so-called Chicagoan Mine Branch in Iron 
County, Mich. The branch is about seven miles long connecting with 
the main line at a junction called Cadiz. The branch was con- 
structed to reach iron ore producing territory in which the opera- 
tions have been shut down, according to the application, for many 
years. The carrier also asserts that substantially all the timber in 
the territory served by the branch had been cut out, so there is no 
prospect of further traffic from the territory justifying continuance of 
the branch. 

Finance No. 5360. Supplemental. Apalachicola Northern Railroad 
Co. asks authority of the Commission to extend for 5 years from 
September 15, 1935, $2,000,000 of its first mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds which matured on the date mentioned. 


Finance No. 10981. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway (Co. 
trustees ask for authority to abandon a part of its branch line ex- 
tending from Seneca to Wauponsee, IIl., about 2.6 miles long. The 
line sought to be abandoned is part of the old Kankakee & Seneca 
railroad acquired by the C. R. I. & P. in July, 1933. This part of the 
line was kept in operation on the thought that there would he grain 
traffic to and from an elevator on it. The application says, however, 
that grain traffic has not materialized and that train operation over 
a sought to be abandoned has virtually ceased for lack of any 
raffic. 

Finance No. 10982. Lucien C. Sprague and John Junell, co- 
receivers of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. ask for au- 
thority to issue $1,185,000 of receivers’ certificates in renewal of an 
obligation for a like amount now outstanding. 

Finance No. 10986. Oregon Pacific & Eastern Railway Co. asks 
authority to construct an extension from Walden to Mosby in Lane 
county, Ore., approximately 3 miles long, to serve logging and saw 
mill operations. 

Finance No. 10381. In the matter of the application of Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. to issue $12,000,000 of equipment trust certi- 
ficates, series Q. Supplemental application to waive right of redemp- 
tion prior to maturity. 








SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 4146, the Commission, on its own motion, 
has suspended from October 15 until May 15, 1936, schedules 
published in supplement No. 27 to W. S. Curlett’s tariff, I. C. C. 
No. A-455. The suspended schedules propose to add Harrison, 
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Kearney Junction, Newark and Seaboard, N. J., to the list taking 
New York City rate basis which, under exceptions to the Officia] 
Classification, provides for the non-application of Rules 14, 24 
and 34 on mixed carload freight. The material part of the excep. 
tion reads as follows: 


On one consignment shipped at one time by one consignor to one 
consignee at one destination, which equals or exceeds the minimum 
carload weight provided in the Official Classification or tariffs govern- 
ing *the traffic, Rules 14, 24 and 34 of the Official Classification wil] 
not apply, but the carload rate will be charged on the actual weight 
of the entire consignment when such weight is equal to or in excess 
of the carload minimum weight, regardless of the number of cars 
which may be used to load such consignment. 


In I. and S. No. 4147 the Commission has suspended from 
October 15 until May 15 schedules published in supplement No. 17 
to H. G. Toll’s I. C. C. 1339, supplements Nos. 14 and 15 to 
H. G. Toll’s I. C. C. No. 1357, supplements Nos. 4 and 5 to 
H. G. Toll’s I. C. C. No. 1367, joint with tariffs of other agents. 
The suspended schedules propose to establish a rate of 55 cents 
a 100 pounds, minimum weight 80,000 pounds, on soya bean meal, 
carloads, from points in Illinois, and states south and west 
thereof, to the Pacific coast. The rate was proposed to apply 
alternatively with present rates ranging from 65 to 76% cents, 
subject to a minimum weight of 50,000 pounds. The suspended 
schedules further propose a revision of transit arrangements 
which would permit the application of the reduced rate to the 
through transportation of shipments milled in transit. 

In I. and S. No. 4145, the Commission has suspended from 
October 14 until May 14 schedules in supplement No. 9 to the 
Kansas City Southern I. C. C. No. 4786. The suspended sched- 


ules propose to cancel the export and coastwise rates on cotton- 


seed cake and meal, carloads, from Shreveport, La., to Lake 
Charles, La., and apply higher domestic rates in lieu thereof. 
The following is illustrative: 


Rates in cents per 100 pounds 
Present Proposed 
14.75 19 
Wharfage 0.75 
Handling charge 2.5 





22.25 


: The proceeding in I. and S. No. 4147 was assigned for hear- 
ing October 29 at the Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Tex., before 
Examiner Hosmer. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


_ No. 26408, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. C. B. & Q. et al. White 
Eagle Oil Corporation in a second petition asks for reopening and 
reconsideration by the entire Commission on the question of repara- 
tion on shipments from Casper, Wyo. 

No. 26810, Cc. C. Aler Co. vs. Alton et al. Complainant asks 
for reopening for reconsideration of the Commission’s findings and 
order of August 12. 

No. 14661, Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ Association 
et al. vs. Arkansas Western et al., 89 I. C. C. 73. Chicago, Rock 
Islard & Pacific asks for modification of order. 

No, 27093. Chase & Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co. and other defendants ask that the complaint 
be dismissed and that the hearing now set for November 11 be 
cancelled. " 

No. 26648. National Utilization Corporation vs. Hrie et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reopening and/or rehearing and reconsideration of 
the decision of division 5, dated August 14. 

No. 22109, in the matter of rates on sand, gravel, crushed stone, 
etc., within the state of South Carolina, Atlantic Coast Line South- 
ern and Seaboard Air Line ask for modification of order of July 14, 
1931, as subsequently reaffirmed and made effective on January 17, 
1934, by order of November 7, 1933. 

No. 26586, Light Grain & Milling Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. et al. 
Complainant asks for rezonsideration and modification of the Com- 
mission’s order. 

No. 26792, Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co. et al. vs. Belt Rail- 
way Co. of Chicago et al. Complainants ask for reopening and 
reconsideration. 





REIPARATION ORDERS 


The Commission has entered reparation orders in No. 16250, 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. et al.; No. 
23972, R. W. Burch, Inc., et al. vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
et al.; No. 24253, Swift & Co. vs. B. & O. et al., and a sub- 
number thereunder, Armour & Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al.; No. 
24409, Carroll-Brough & Robinson et al. vs. C. R. I. & G. et al. 
and a sub-number thereunder, Nash-Finch Co. vs. Same et al.; 
No. 24860, Perishable Shippers’ Association, Inc., vs. B. C. & A. 
et al.; No. 25676, Robinson Clay Product Co. vs. B. & O. et al.; 
No. 25690, Cities Service Oil Co. et al. vs. Alton et al.; No. 25801, 
Brunswick Lumber Co. vs. L. S. & I. et al.; No. 26304, Trojan 
Powder Co. vs. Central of New Jersey et al.; No. 26587, Burn- 
ham Boiler Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et al.; and No. 26636, 
Bernard Abel & Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania. 


RAILWAY BUSINESS ASSOCIATION DINNER 


The annual dinner of the Railway Business Association will 
be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, November 7. 
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TIDEWATER COAL RATES 


At the request of attorneys for complaining Pennsylvania 
interests the Commission has postponed proceedings in No. 
26967, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation et al. vs. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company et al., involving rates on bituminous 
coal from mines in Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee to Atlantic ports. In that case 
it is-alleged, according to the Commission’s abstract of the com- 
plaint, that the rail and water rates charged on bituminous coal 
from points in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and northern West Vir- 
ginia to New England points are unduly preferential of com- 
plainants’ competitors located in Virginia, eastern part of Ken- 
tucky and southern part of West Virginia and unduly prejudicial 
to the complainants. 

Postponement is based on section 18 of the Guffey bituminous 
coal act passed by Congress late in the last session. The sug- 
gestion that the case be postponed was made by C. E. Cotterill 
and A. G. Gutheim, representing complaining interests. The 
Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania by Richard J. Beam- 
ish, its counsel, concurred in the suggestion. Mr. Beamish said 
that Pennsylvania’s coal fields, notwithstanding their close 
proximity to New England and New York, had been “laid waste 
because of the injurious and prejudicial freight rate to New 
York harbor.” The suffering because of nonemployment in 
Pennsylvania’s coal fields, Mr. Beamish added, demanded that 
there should be as little delay as possible in this matter, Speak- 
ing for the commission and for governor Earle of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Beamish suggested a sixty day continuance in order that the 
provisions of the Guffey bill might be applied to this proceeding. 

Section 18 of the Guffey bill, the invocation of which caused 
the postponement, is as follows: 


To safeguard the interests of those concerned in the mining, 
transportation, selling, and consumption of coal, the Commission is 
hereby vested with authority to make complaint to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission with respect to rates, charges, tariffs and. 


practices relating to the transportation of coal, and to prosecute the 
same. Before proceeding to hear and dispose of any complaint filed 
by another than the Commission, involving the transportation of coal, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall cause the Commission 
to be notified of the proceeding and, upon application of the Com- 
mission, shall permit the Commission to appear and be heard. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized to avail itself of the 
cooperation, services, records and facilities of the Commission. 


W. T. L. CLASS RATES 


By an order (not a report and order) in No. 17000, part 2, 
western trunk line class rates and Ex Parte 87, Sub. No. 1, class 
rates within western trunk line territory, the Commission has 
vacated and set aside its order of December i, 1931, as modified, 
without prejudice to the consideration of any formal complaints 
against the classification ratings on particular articles which 
interested parties may file. 

The Commission explained that by its order of December 1, 
1931, it had reopened for further hearing and consideration the 
proceedings in these dockets, as well as certain other proceed- 
ings enumerated in the order but that as to such latter pro- 
ceedings the order was vacated and set aside by order of Decem- 
ber 5, 1932, with respect to interterritorial rates on specific 
articles between western trunk line and official-Illinois territories 
“(a) limited to the issues of whether undue prejudice and prefer- 
ence exist by reason of differences in classification ratings or 
percentage relations of the lower classes to class 1 applicable 
in connection with such rates as compared with the rates within 
Official-Illinois territories and extended zone C in Wisconsin; 
and (b) broadened the above-entitled proceedings so as to bring 
in issue the reasonableness of the ratings in western classifica- 
tion as applied to specific articles.” ; 

The Commission said that in view of the substantial changes 
required in the classifications governing the interterritorial rates 
described in the preceding paragraph by findings in the sixth 
supplemental report in the above-entitled proceedings, 204 I. C. C. 
595, which rates became effective August 20, 1935, the numerous 
changes in ratings on articles in western and official classifica- 
tions, tending toward a greater degree of uniformity, voluntarily 
made by respondents since the entry of the order of December 1, 
1931, and the present lack of general public interest, there was 
no longer any justification for the Commission to continue on 
its own initiative with this classification phase of the proceedings. 


IRON ORE TERMINAL ALLOWANCES 


The Commission, by division 6, in Ex Parte No. 104, part II, 
terminal services, iron or mining companies stock pile allow- 
ance, in connection with the reopened proceedings in respect to 
the thirty-first supplemental report, has asked the Great North- 
ern, Duluth, Missabe & Northern, Northern Pacific, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, Chicago & North Western, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, 
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and the Lake Superior & Ishpeming Railroad for data concern- 
ing allowances paid by them to iron ore mining companies for 
the performance of spotting service at mine stock piles. 

A list of iron ore mines located on the lines of the re- 
spondent’s railroad and data as to the so-called stock pile opera- 
tions are required. The carriers are asked to state at which of 
the mines ore was loaded from stock piles in the year 1934, and 
the number of cars of stock pile ore loaded; at which of the 
mines the sérvice of spotting cars for loading ore from the stock 
Diles was performed by the mining companies at their own 
expense and the number of cars loaded from such stock piles; 
at which of the mines the service of spotting cars for loading 
ore from stock piles was performed by the mining companies and 
allowance paid by the railroads serving them for the perform- 
ance of such service; and the number of cars loaded from such 
stock piles and the total amount of such allowance paid; at 
which of the mines the respondents furnished locomotives with 
or without crews, to be used by the mines in spotting cars for 
loading ore from stock piles, the number of locomotive days so 
furnished, the number of cars loaded, and the cost of this 
service; at which of the mines respondent furnished locomotives 
and engine and train crews to be used in spotting cars for load- 
ing ore from stock: piles, the number of days locomotives and 
crews were furnished and the cost of the service. The respond- 
ents also are asked to give tariff references under which allow- 
ances were paid or other accessorial services in stock pile spot- 
ting were rendered. 


CITRUS FRUIT FROM FLORIDA 


Suspension of proposed reduced rates on citrus fruit from 
Florida to north Atlantic ports, effective October 21, carried in 
Supplement 40 to Pope’s I. C. C. 1828, on ten days’ notice under 
sixth section permission 148124, is asked by the Bull Steam- 
ship Line, Clyde-Mallory Lines, Merchants’ and Miners’ Trans- 
portation Co., and Refrigerated Steamship Line, Inc., in a pro- 
test filed with the Commission. 

The protestants contend that the proposed rates are, in 
prominent instances, materially lower than the lowest avail- 
able truck-water rates, and would force the steamship lines to 
make substantial reductions in their port-to-port rates to main- 
tain a parity. It is contended further that the rates average 
more than 30 per cent below the rates prescribed by the Com- 
mission, are so low that there is no element of profit in them 
and in fact are less than the cost of rail transportation, as 
shown by the railroads’ own cost figures. 

“The proposal will undoubtedly be the beginning of a seri- 
ous rate war, Which cannot be justified on any basis,” said 
protestants. 

Protestants said that total truck-water rate from Dade City, 
Fla., as a typical origin point, to New York, including pre-cool- 
ing, was 68 cents a box or 75% cents a 100 pounds. They said 
the rate now proposed by the railroads for all-rail service was 
68 cents a 100 pounds or 7% cents lower than the lowest pos- 
sible combination on Tampa. 

In an answer on behalf of the railroad petitioners it is con- 
tended that a large number of the allegations in the protest 
are allegations with no facts in their support “and in other 
instances it is an attempt to scold and belittle the rail carriers 
for doing that which is the best for them to do in order to try 
to retain or reclaim a portion of the traffic that has been lost 
to the trucks and the steamship companies.” 

As to the statement that the proposed rates are materially 
lower than the lowest available truck-water rates, the railroads 
say that the trouble with that statement is that neither the rail- 
roads nor the steamship lines can tell from day to day exactly 
what the truck rates from the shipping points in Florida to the 
different ports in Florida are or will be. 

“Since the advent of truck-boat competition in the handling 
of citrus fruit from Florida shipping points to New York, Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, and truck-boat-rail competition to Boston 
and intermediate New England points, the rail carriers have 
been practically eliminated from participation in the movement 
of this important traffic,” said the carriers, who added that 
with the diversion of more and more of this important tonnage 
from the all-rail routes, the railroads each season had under- 
taken to meet competition by making reductions, and that they 
were here seeking only to reclaim some part of the business that 
had been taken away from them by truck and boat service, “and 
a to avail themselves of the only means at their com- 
mand.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 14404, Atlas Metal Works et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al.; No. 
17711, Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works vs. B. & O. et al.; and No. 17638, 
Moncrief-Lenoir Manyfacturing Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. Petition 
of defendants for reconsideration and modification of the order denied. 

No. 17212, Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
and No, 18697, Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
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Petition of defendants for modification of the separate reparation 
orders of November 13, 1934, as amended January 7, 1935, denied. 

No. 19784, American Tank Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. De- 
fendants’ petition for reconsideration and vacation of the report and 
order on reconsideration denied. 

No. 19984, Auburn Automobile Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Petition 

fendants for modification of the report and order denied. 

No. 21323, Dann Gerow Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. and No. 
6176, Dekle Lumber Co, et al. vs. A. & W. P. et al. Petition of 
intervener National Mortar & Supply Co. for reconsideration denied. 

No. 21332, Advance Bag & Paper Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Petition of defendants for modification of the report and order denied. 

No, 21689, Richmond Mica Corporation vs. A. C. L, et al., and No. 
22192, J. B. Preston Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. C. & O. et al. Petition of 
defendants for relief from the maintenance provisions of the orders 
denied. 

No. 22968, Borden Southern Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. At the 
request of complainant proceeding reopened for further hearing at 
such time and place as the Commission may hereafter direct. 


No. 24304, Hildreth Granite Co. vs. B. & M. et al. and a sub- 
number thereunder, Same vs. Atlantic City Railroad et al. Motion of 
complainant for reconsideration of its third petition for reconsideration 
and/or reargument overruled. 


No. 24637, Borden Southern Co. vs. A. G. S, et al.; No. 24856, Pet 
Milk Co. vs. B. & A. et al., and a sub-number thereunder, Borden 
Southern Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. Petition of Borden Southern Co. for 
reargument and reconsideration denied. 

No, 26542, International Paper Sales Co., Inc., vs. Georgia Railroad 
& Banking Co. et al. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration. 

No. 26970, Swift & Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. Chamber of Com- 
merce of St. Joseph, Mo., permitted to intervene. 

No. 24981, Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for rehearing. 

No, 25440, Monmouth Country Farmers Exchange vs. A. & W. P. 
et al. Petition of defendants for reconsideration denied. 

No. 25671, Fruit Importers, Ltd., et al. vs. A. C. L, et al. Third 
petition of complainants for reconsideration on the record as made 
denied. 

No. 25690, Cities Service Oil Co. et al. vs. Alton et al. Petition 
of defendants for reconsideration and modification of the supplemental 
report denied. 

No. 25748, Southwestern Construction Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Fetition of complainant for reconsideration on the record as 
made denied. 

No, 25769, E. B. Guess vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Motion and supple- 
mental motion of complainant for revised report, and motion of de- 
fendants for modification of the report so as to deny reparation, con- 
tained in their reply to complainant’s motion, overruled. 

No. 25918, Krey Packing Co. vs. Alton et al. Supplemental petition 
of complainant for reconsideration and reargument on the record as 
made denied. 

No. 26021, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & W. et al. Motion 
of complainant and certain interveners (other than the West Kentucky 
Coal Bureau and Consolidated Coal Co, of St. Louis) to dismiss the 
complaint without final decision sustained and the complaint dismissed. 

No. 26077, John Clark Co. et al. vs. Alton & Eastern Railroad Co. 
et al. and a sub-number thereunder, Monumental Sales & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., vs. Same. Petition of compianants for reconsideration 
and/or reargument denied. 

No. 26092, Weinberg & Gilbert vs. A. C. L. et al. and three sub- 
numbers thereunder, Funck Brothers Co. vs. F. E. C. et al., Hind & 
Fuchs vs. Pennsylvania et al., and S. M. Baker, Inc., vs. A. C. L. 
et al., and No. 26131, W. H. Chandler Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Petition of defendants for rehearing, reconsideration and reargument 
denied. 

No. 26268, Newhall Land & Farming Co. vs. S. P. et al. Petition 
of complainant for reconsideration denied. 

No, 26312, Biggio, Inc., et al. vs. A. B. & C. et al. Petition on 
behalf of defendants for a reopening and decision in regard thereto 
by the entire Commission denied. 

No. 26344, Mead Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Proceeding 
reopened for reconsideration. 


No. 26360, Chamber of Commerce, Rome, Ga., et al. vs. Southern 
et ai. Order of April 8 reopening and consolidating this proceeding 
for further hearing with No. 17000, part 7-A, grain and grain products 
in southern territory, vacated and set aside. 


No. 26379, Champlin Refining Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Petition of certain defendants to modify the order, denied. 


No. 26395, E. L. Foote vs. N. Y. C. et al. Petition of defendants 
for reargument and reconsideration, denied. 

No. 26434, Ludwig Baumann & Co. vs. Long Island Railroad et 
al. Petition of complainant for reconsideration or reargument, denied. 

No. 26452; Producers Cooperative Commission Association vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. Second petition of complainant for reconsidera- 
tion, denied. 

No. 26448, Alabama Mining Institute vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. Peti- 
tion of intervener, West Kentucky Coal Bureau, for reconsideration 
and modification of the order, denied. 

No. 26454, Northwestern Turkey Growers’ Association vs. B. & O. 
et al. Petition of complainant for reargument and/or reconsideration 
solely as to the reasonableness of past rates and reparation, denied. 

No. 26457, Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc., vs. Canadian National et al. 
Petition of complainant for reconsideration and reargument, denied. 

No. 26498, Chicago Pottery Co. vs. C. C. & O. et al. Petition of 
complainant and intervener for rehearing and reargument, denied. 

No. 26499, Ingersoll Steel & Disco Co. vs. Pennsylvania. Peti- 
tion of defendant for reconsideration, denied. 

No. 26508, Joseph L. Crouch vs. Nevada Northern et al. De- 
fendants’ petition for rehearing and oral argument, denied. 

No. 26533, Elk Refining Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Petition of com- 
plainant for reconsideration, denied. 

No. 26551, Maurice Kellerman vs. Pennsylvania. Second request 
of complainant for reconsideration, denied. 

No. 26657, Bowersock Mills & Power Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Petition of complainant for reopening, denied. 

No. 26662, Fedders Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
et al. Petition of complainant for reconsideration, denied. 

1. and S. No. 4067, routing livestock to and from Oregon points. 
Petition of respondent Southern Pacific Co. for rehearing, denied. 

Il. and S. No. 4133, export and coastwise cotton—Texas to New 
Orleans. Motion of respondents L. & A., L. A. & T. and the T. & P. 
and motion of New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, for vacation by 
the entire Commission of the suspension order of August 31 or, in 
the alternative, for assignment of the proceeding for immediate 
hearng, overruled. 

Ex Parte No. 104, part II, Crane Company terminal allowance. 
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Petition for rehearing and for other ae es with the 
thirty-fourth supplemental report, denied. 

No. 26235, cotton from and to points in the southwest, and Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; No. 25800, Houston Cotton Exchange & Board of Trade 
et al. vs. A. & S. et al., and three sub-numbers thereunder, New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. A. & L. M. et al., Houston Cotton 
kxchange & Board of Trade et al. vs. A. & S. et al., and Board of 
Commissioners Lake Charles Harbor & Terminal District vs. Same 
et al. Petitions of American Ports Cotton Compress & Warehouse 
Association, Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co., Houston Cotton Ex- 
change & Board of Trade, Texas City Board of Trade, Galveston 
Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade, and the New Orleans Joint 
‘ratuc *Bureau for reopening and reconsideration, and petition of the 
Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Co., Wichita Valley Railway Co. 
and Burlington-Rock Island Railroad Co., for reconsideration and 
modification of the report and order, denied. 

Finance No. 9918, Missouri Pacific reorganization. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 10966, joint application of New York Central and Al- 
ton & Southern for certificate to extend their lines of railroad by 
operation under trackage rights at East St. Louis, lll. Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis permitted to intervene. 

No. 22145, Consolidated Paper Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. De- 
fendants’ petition dated August 12 for modification of the report 
and order denied. Second and sixth ordering paragraphs of the 
order of January 31, 1931, in this proceeding modified to provide for 
“minimum weight not exceeding 40,000 pounds.” ; 

No. 26401, Huntsville-Sinclair Mining Company; A. E. Mariott, 
doing business as Mariott Coal Company; Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, and J. M. Bernardin, Keceiver; and Kansas City Midland Coal 
& Mining Company vs. Wabash Railway Company et al. Defendants’ 
petition for reargument and reconsideration denied. 

No. 26581, Crane Enamelware Company vs. Alton Railroad Com- 
pany et ai. and I. and S. No. 3999, plumbers’ goods from, to and 
petween the South. Petition of defendants and respondents in official 
territory, and petition of intervener, Standard Sanitary Manufactur- 
ing Company, for reconsideration on the record as made, denied. 

l. and S. No. 4009, furniture from, to and between points in south- 
west. Petitions for reconsideration and modification of the findings 
and order in the original report, 209 I. C. C. 116, filed by Fort Smith 
Trafiic Bureau, Little Rock Chamber of Commerce, Southwestern 
rail carriers, Atlanta Freight Bureau, Chattanooga Manufacturers’ 
Association, Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ Association and Tell 
City Traffic Association, Inc., denied. 

Fourth section application 14934, iron and steel articles in Illinois 
territory. Agent R. A. Sperry’s petition of August 2, for moaification 
of fourth section order No. 11506, denied. 

Finance No. 10646, New York Central et al. abandonment. Peti- 
tion of the protestants for reargument denied. 

Finance No. 10898, application of Monessen Southwestern for cer- 
tificate to operate its lines of railroad in interstate commerce. Coun- 
cil of the Borough of Belle Vernon, Fayette county, Pa., permitted 
to intervene. 

Finance No. 10151, Mayo & Cook’s Hammock Railroad Co. pro- 
posed securities. Second supplemental order. Order of January 17, 
1934, denying application for authority to issue 500 shares of common 
stock without par value and $200,000 of series-A first mortgage 6 
per cent bonds, affirmed. 

1. and S. No. 3662, lake and rail class and commodity rates. 
Petition of the Duluth Chamber of Commerce of August 28, request- 
ing the Commission to require respondents to observe a minimum 
arbitrary of 10 cents a 100 pounds over Duluth, Minn., in lake-rail 
rates on dairy products, in carloads, between other western points 
and eastern territory, applicable via Duluth, denied. 

No. 13535 et al., consolidated southwestern cases. On further 
consideration of the records in these proceedings and of a peti- 
tion filed September 23 on behalf of southwestern defendants, the 
Commission has ordered that its order of April 5, 1927, as since 
amended, together with supplemental fourth section orders Nos. 
9500 and 9600, so far as they pertain to rates on articles produced 
or manufactured in the southwest, Texas and Oklahoma differen- 
tial territories, and Kansas-Missouri territory and consigned to 
southwestern gateways, Missouri River cities, and defined terri- 
tories and to rates on commodities for which specific rates have 
not heretofore been prescribed or approved, and so far as by their 
present terms said orders will become effective on November 3, 1935, 
turther amended so that as to rates on railway material, sewer 
pipe, and drain tile they will become effective March 3, 1936, in- 
stead. In all other particulars the petition is denied, 

No. 27097, Dolese Bros. Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Complaint having 
been satisfied complaint dismissed. 

No. 26855, Wichita Live Stock Exchange Association et al. vs. 
Alton et al. At complainants’ request complaint dismissed. 

No. 27033, Colonial Salt Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. At complainant’s 
request complaint dismissec. 

No. 26811, New England Furniture & Carpet Co. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. Complaint having been satisfied complaint dismissed. 

No. 19169, California-Arizona Ginners’ & Crushers’ Association 
et al. vs. Apache Railway Co. et al. Petition of complainants for 
reconsideration with respect to the rates on cottonseed oil from 
origin points in New Mexico, west Texas and Arizona to destinations 
in California, Oregon and Washington, denied. 

No. 26627, Kansas City Stock Yards Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
Complaint having been satisfied complaint dismissed. 

No. 27122, M. O. Best Co. et al. vs. Alton et al. S. A. Gerrard 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 26828, Omaha Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Alton et al. 
Complaint having been satisfied complaint dismissed. 

Ex Parte No. 115, in the matter of increases in freight rates and 
charges, 1935. Petition of the Galesburg Horse & Mule Co., Inc., for 
reconsideration and modification of the findings and order of March 
26, 208 I. C. C. 4, denied. 

1. and S. No. 4079, transit on grain and products at Detroit, Mich. 
Carriers having filed a tariff effective September 28, 1935, cancelling 
schedules under suspension, order of February 26, 1935, vacated and 
set aside and proceeding discontinued. 

I. and S. No. 4084, transit on cottonseed products in Texas. Car- 
riers having filed a tariff effective October 7, 1935, cancelling schedules 
under suspension, order of March 21, 1935, vacated and set aside and 
proceeding discontinued. 





The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 


sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co.. St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, S. D. New York.)—Libelant, to recover 
against charterer for damage to scow allegedly occurring during 
loading, had burden to show that scow was in damaged condition 
when she was placed under charter. (The Chippewa, 11 Fed. 
Supp. 376.) 

In libel against charterer for damage to scow allegedly oc- 
curring during loading, evidence held insufficient to establish 
that scow was in undamaged condition when she was placed 
under charter, or that damage was result of anything which 
happened to scow while she was being loaded.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co.. St. Paul. Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Washington.)—Statute repealing prior 
legislation providing for granting of certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity and abolishing certificates theretofore 
issued did not render moot all questions concerned or require 
dismissal of appeal from order of Department of Public Works 
granting application for certificate which allowed carrier to fur- 
nish freight service between specified points (Laws 1935, c. 184). 
(State vs. Valley Milk Transp., Inc., 45 Pac. Reporter (2d) 208.) 

Finding of Department of Public Works will not be dis- 
turbed unless it is arbitrary and capricious.—Ibid. 

In absence of dissatisfaction with freight service which 
was being rendered by three carriers between specified points 
and where, although operation of new carrier might result in 
saving of some time, there was little or no demand for additional 
service, order of Department of Public Works which granted 
application of carrier for certificate of public convenience and 
necessity allowing such carrier to furnish motor freight service 
between such points held erroneous (Laws 1933, p. 613, amended 
by Laws 1933, Ex. Sess., p. 138).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Oregon.)—Public utilities commissioner 
cannot change existing freight rates unless he finds them unrea- 
sonable, but need make no other findings as basis for order 
changing rates (Code 1930, secs. 62-125, 62-134). (Valley & Siletz 
R. Co. vs. Thomas, 48 Pac. Rep. (2d) 358.) 

Public utilities commissioner held authorized, although com- 
plaint did not ask for change in basis of freight rate for logs, 
but merely objected to rate in effect as unreasonable, to change 
rate on logs from one based on scale measurement to rate based 
on carload lots.—Ibid. 

Order of public utilities commissioner changing freight rate 
on logs from scale measurement to carload lot basis held not 
subject to attack on ground that new basis would tend to over- 
loading and greatly increased damage to roadbed and equipment, 
loss of logs in transportation, expense for salvaging and reload- 
ing, and claims for damages, in view of commissioner’s authority 
to limit load in event of abuses developed and duty to enforce 
regulations to carry out intent of order, which court was re- 
quired to assume was made with reference to average carload 
as established by evidence.—Ibid. 

Railroad could not attack joint rate applicable to lines of 
itself and another railroad because of any grievance on part 
of other railroad.—Ibid. 

Allegation in complaint to set aside order of public utilities 
commissioner fixing freight rate, that rate prescribed by com- 
missioner was taking of property of plaintiff without due process 
held defective as constituting mere conclusion, where complaint 
did not specifically allege facts to show that rate was confisca- 
tory.—Ibid. 

Carrier cannot complain of violation of constitutional rights 
because compelled to make rate for some particular service 
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which will not equal proportionate share of entire expense of 
road.—Ibid. 

Public utilities commissioner has wide range of discretion in 
exercise of power to prescribe reasonable freight charges, and is 
not bound to fix uniform rates for all commodities or to secure 
same percentage of profit on every sort of business.—Ibid. 

In suit of railroad to set aside order of public utilities com- 
missioner fixing freight rate, court’s function is not to substitute 
its judgment for that of commissioner as to what reasonable 
rate should be, but is to determine whether rate established is 
confiscatory.—Ibid. 

Order of public utilities commissioner changing joint rates 
of $3.90 per thousand feet, board measure, on log shipments from 
Olsen to Winona, a distance of about forty-six miles, to $20 per 
carload held not invalid as confiscatory.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Missouri, in banc.)—In action for injuries 
caused by collision, of automobile, in which plaintiff was guest. 
with truck parked on highway without tail-light, evidence of 
contributory negligence of plaintiff in failing to see truck and 
give warning in time for driver to have avoided collision held 
for jury. (Cotton vs. Ship-By-Truck Co., 85 S. W. Rep. (2d) 80). 

Where evidence discloses no contract between parties, rela- 
tionship of parties which is alleged to be that of employer and 
independent contractor must be determined from consideration 
of facts and circumstances in evidence, nature of business in- 
volved, and conduct of parties.—Ibid. 

Test of sufficiency of affidavit is whether it is so clear and 
certain that an indictment or information may be sustained on 
it if false.—Ibid. 

In action against corporations for injuries received in auto- 
mobile collision, incorporation of defendant was admitted in 
absence of specific denial by affidavit filed with pleadings, al- 
though defendants’ attorney made affidavit that “denials” in 
answer were true, when no denials were contained in answer 
(Mo. St. Ann., section 965, p. 1235).—Ibid. 

In action for injuries caused by collision of automobile with 
truck operated by employe of defendant, evidence that defendant 
received merchandise and other property at the place of business. 
for shipment by trucks to points in two states, the territory of 
which was divided and covered by different routes, and that prop- 
ertv was transported in part in trucks belonging to defendant 
and in part in trucks which belonged to persons employed to 
deliverv property for defendant, that freight charges were 
determined with reference to railroad rates in territory, and that 
proverty awaiting shinment was stored in defendant’s building. 
held to sustain finding that defendant was “common carrier.” 
—Ibid. A i is Set 

Common carrier could not delegate to contractor performance 
of its charter duties and thereby evade liability for injuries 
resulting from contractor’s negligence in performance of such 
duties.—Ibid. 


Operator of truck who was emploved by common carrier as 
independent contractor to haul freight for such carrier held 
arent of carrier as between carrier and public, and relationship 
of independent contractor was no defense of action against 
carrier for injuries caused hv collision of automobile with 
truck driven by such agent.—Ibid. 


Where operator of truck was employed by defendant to 
make deliveries of property along specified route and was re- 
auired to return to place of business of defendant to settle with 
defendant for freight charges collected for deliveries made for 
defendant. and to continue to transport property from defendant’s 
place of business, duty of truck operator to defendant did not 
end on delivery of proverty received from company, but continued 
on return trip to defendant’s place of business, although such 
trin was by circuitous route on which truck operator collected 
freight for transnortaiton as part of his own business, and hence 
defendant was liable for negligence of truck operator on such 
return trip.—Ibid. 

In action for injuries caused by collision between automobile 
in which plaintiff was guest and unlighted truck parked on high- 
way, evidence that employer of truck driver consented to com- 
bination of driver’s own transportation business with that of 
employer on return trip from transportation and delivery of 
nroperty for employer, and thus became liable for injuries caused 
by truck driver on such return trip while engaged in transporta- 
tion as part of his own business, held for jury.—Ibid. 

Driver of truck was guilty of negligence per se if taillight on 
truck was not burning while truck was parked at night on 
edge of highway, as resvect injury of guest in automobile which 
collided with truck, whether or not driver “knew light was 
not burning.—Ibid. 

In action for injuries caused by collision between automobile 
in which plaintiff was riding and unlighted truck parked on 
edge of highway, long and repetitious instructions that absent 
a taillight it was duty of driver of truck to provide sufficient 
warning to travelers on highway held not prejudicial, where there 
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was substantial evidence tending to show that no taillight was 
on truck and that driver provided no warning of presence of 
truck on highway.—Ibid. 

Refusal of instruction which directed jury that, if automo- 
bile in which plaintiff was riding was being driven at high speed 
and plaintiff had knowledge of fact but made on protest, plaintiff 
was guilty of contributory negligence, but which did not require 
finding of causal connection between negligence of plaintiff and 
collision with truck, held not error, where two instructions 
which were requested by defendant were given which submitted 
same issues to jury but required finding of causal connection 
between negligence of plaintiff and collision to discharge de- 
fendant from liability.—Ibid. 

Trial court cannot be convicted of error for refusing to give 
contradictory instructions requested by party to suit, whether 
or not court gives the one which is correct.—Ibid. 

In action for injuries caused by collision between one-seated 
automobile in which plaintiff was guest and in which four people 
were riding, and unlighted truck parked on highway, refusal 
of instruction on crowded condition inside of automobile in 
which plaintiff was riding held not error, where crowded condi- 
tion of automobile was not mentioned in answer which alleged 
specific contributory negligence.—Ibid. 

Verdict which is result of passion and prejudice must be 
set aside, but, if it is not result of passion and prejudice, but 
merely excessive, it may be cured by remittitur.—Ibid. 

Thirty thousand dollars held excessive by $5,000 for severe 
and permanent injuries to legs and face, which caused extreme 
nervousness and required plaintiff to remain in hospital for 
nine months and prevented him from working for nine months 
after leaving hospital, and caused reduction from $120 per month 
to $90 per month in his wages.—Ibid. 


SUPREME COURT ACTION 


The Supreme Court of the United States, October 14, an- 
nounced it would review No. 312, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. et al., appellants, vs. United States of America et al., ap- 
pealed from the district court of the United States for the east- 
ern district of Virginia. The lower court dismissed the carriers’ 
petition to enjoin the order of the Commission made en January 
8, 1934, in Dockets Nos. 24069 and 24160, prescribing a new 
basis of divisions of revenue from joint rates on citrus fruits 
moving from Florida to points in official classification territory. 
Appellants said the effect of the prescribed divisions was to 
decrease the revenue of petitioners in official classification ter- 
ritory and to increase correspondingly the revenues of southern 
lines. Based on the 1929 movement, enforcement of the order 
for the future would take in excess of $300,000 of revenue per 
annum from official territory railroads and transfer that amount 
to the southern roads, and retroactive application of the order 
would require payment by the official lines to the southern lines 
of more than $1,000,000, according to appellants. The court 
noted that it had probable jurisdiction in the case. 

The court granted a petition for a writ of certiorari in No. 
351, Terminal Warehouse Co., petitioner, vs. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. et al., respondents, to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the third circuit, and thus brought the case before 
it for review. The Court of Appéals reversed a judgment of 
the district court of the United States for the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania in favor of the terminal company in the amount 
of $410,338.81. The petitioner brought the suit, seeking dam- 
ages for alleged injuries suffered as the result of practices of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Merchants’ Warehouse 
Co. at Philadelphia, Pa. The petitioner alleged that under con- 
tracts between the Pennsylvania and the Merchants’ company 
favors and advantages were granted the Merchants’ company 
whereby it was enabled to give loading, unloading and handling 
services to its customers free of charge, that it could and did 
free customers from demurrage charges, and that petitioner in 
order to meet this competition was obliged to absorb demurrage 
charges and also to give free services of the kind indicated, 
although it received no allowances or other compensation there- 
for, and to lower its rates otherwise below a fair charge. 

Petitions for writs of certiorari also were granted in No. 178, 
Great Northern Railway Co., petitioner, vs. J. J. Weeks, State 
(North Dakota) Tax Commissioner et al., in which the carrier is 
contesting an assessment of $78,832,888 by the state for 1933 
against it and a tax levy of $1,508,352.34; and in No. 360, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., petitioner, vs. Illinois Brick Co., involving 
an award of reparation made by the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion on shipments of common brick between points in Illinois 
between October 28, 1920, and February 15, 1922. 

The court dismissed for want of a substantial federal ques- 
tion No. 458, Peerless Stages, Inc., appellant, vs. Railroad Com- 
mission of California et al., involving a decision of the state 
commission relating to bus service in California. 

Petitions for writs of certiorari were denied by the court 
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in No. 352, Norge Corporation vs. Long Island Railroad Co., 
seeking review of decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the second circuit dismissing an action seeking overcharges on 
electric household refrigerator machines shipped from Muske- 
gon, Mich., to Long Island City, N. Y.; in No. 198, Baltimore 
Mail Steamship Co. vs. United States, in which the Baltimore 
Mail sought to recover $10,000 it alleged the government exacted 
of it dn interest on a ship loan in excess of the lawful rate of 
interest; and in No. 60, New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road Co. vs. Frank T. Singleton et al., as the Public Service 
Commission of Indiana, in which an order of the state commis- 
sion requiring changes in a subway in Hamilton County, Ind., 
was attacked by the carrier. 

The court denied a petition for rehearing in No. 552, The 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. et al. vs. United States et al., 
involving the order of the Commission relating to ex-river bitum- 
inous coal rates in Ohio upheld by the court May 20, 1935. 

The court noted “probable jurisdiction” in No. 420, United 
States, Interstate Commerce Cemmission vs. State of Idaho 
et al., in which an order of the Commission authorizing abandon- 
ment of the Talbot branch of the Oregon Short Line in Teton 
County, Ida., is in issue, and will review the case. 

A petition for a writ of certiorari to obtain review of No. 
85-6, Thomas Campbell vs. Alleghany Corporation, was denied. 
The case involved an attack by Campbell on a reorganization 
of the Alleghany Corporation, one of the Van Sweringen holding 
companies. 


FOURTH AND SIXTH SECTION DATA 


Holding that information submitted by carriers in support 
of fourth and sixth section applications is insufficient, the Com- 
mission has issued a notice to all carriers requesting prompt 
improvement in the filing of such applications. 

The Commission pointed out in the notice that it had pre- 
scribed certain forms to be used by carriers in applying for 
relief under sections 4 and 6 of the interstate commerce act 
and had outlined the information to be included therein. It 
also said thaf instructions with respect to the preparation and 
filing of applications for relief from the provisions of section 6 
were contained in rule 58 of the Commission’s tariff circular 20 
and that similar information with respect to applications under 
section 4 was set forth in Rule XVIII of the Commission’s rules 
of practice. Continuing, the Commission said: 


The instructions contained in these rules are definite and com- 
plete. However, applications are being received in increasing number 
which are so vague and general in respect to the rates proposed, the 
relief desired, and the justification for such relief, that action upon 
them is necessarily delayed to obtain further information or they are 
denied for lack of justification. 

This results in unnecessary work both to the Commission and the 
carriers, frequently in loss of revenue to the latter due to their in- 
ability promptly to establish rates to meet competitive conditions, and 
often inconvenience and losses to shippers who temporarily are de- 
prived of the benefit of the proposed rates. 

Many applications contain little other than a rough draft of the 
schedule which it is proposed to file, such draft consisting of any- 
where from one to 200 pages, and being arranged in,such manner 
that it is unintelligible without reference to other schedules. Obvi- 
ously much work and delay are involved in checking such a draft 
against the existing tariffs, and even after such a check, frequently 
the basis for the proposed rates can not be determined. Failure to 
explain the basis for the proposed rates, to set forth clearly the justi- 
fication for such rates, together with an adequate comparison of the 
present with the proposed rates, or to show whether or not interests 
who might be opposed have been notified and what their position is, 
all contribute to delays in passing upon applications. Frequently 
applications under section 6 request waiver of statutory notice, the 
only justification offered for short notice being that the carrier has 
been requested by some shipper to make such application. Applicants 
should definitely describe the emergency which prompts the applica- 
tion and show why the rate was not filed on statutory notice. Often 
applications refer to tariffs, other applications, or other documents 
for information pertinent to such applications. Generally, all such 
information should be included in the application itself. In the rare 
cases where reference to some other document is really necessary, 
such reference should be specific by page or item. 


SALT RATES AND DIFFERENTIALS 


Eastern railroads, according to testimony entered in the 
hearings on a number of salt cases, before Examiner Hoy at 
Chicago last week and this week (see Traffic World, October 12, 
p. 584), were unwilling to reduce the spread in the rates on 
package salt over bulk salt below the maximum allowed by the 
Commission in docket 17000, part 13, because they thought it 
would seriously impair their revenues from that type of traffic. 
There were others on hand at the hearing, notably representa- 
tives of the packers, purchasers of large quantities of bulk salt, 
who wanted to make sure that the differential was not narrowed 
by raising the bulk salt rate. It developed that C. F. A. lines 
had agreed to narrow the spread somewhat by lowering the 
package salt rates, though the result they offered was not quite 
down to the 2% cent spread the complainants said was neces- 
sary in order to remove the discrimination against package salt. 
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They were stopped from doing that, they said, because the east- 
ern lines refused to concur. 

The second group of cases involved in the hearing brought 
the measure of the salt rates into issue. They were: 


26974, Diamond Crystal Salt Company vs. A. & W. et al. 
26975, Colonial Salt Company vs. A. & W. et al. 

26976, Union Salt Company vs. A. & W. et al. 

27043, Ohio Salt Company vs. A. & W. et al. 


Typical of complainants’ testimony on the issues in these 
cases was that of W. H. Markle, traffic director, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Company, St. Clair, Mich. He pointed out that the Com- 
mission’s decision in 17000, part. 13, was permissive and that, in 
putting it in effect, the railroads had disrupted the competitive 
relation between the Ohio salt producing territory and other 
territories. To show this he entered exhibits intending to prove 
that the rates from the Louisiana and Kansas producing fields 
into the Ohio territory were much higher than the rates in the 
opposite direction in spite of operating difficulties working 
against the north and east bound movements. 

An interesting point with reference to the first three com- 
plaints mentioned was raised by W. J. Tomkins, attorney for the 
Ohio salt producers, who had named the Association of American 
Railroads and its officers and directors as defendants in his com- 
plaints. He said that, since the association was a corporation 
with wide executive powers over all railroads, he thought it was 
a proper defendant in a rate proceeding such as this. The ex- 
aminer, while not ruling on the point, said he thought it might 
more properly be made on argument and in brief. 


Southwestern railroads contended, and endeavored to show 
by means of testimony and exhibits, that the south and west 
bound salt rates were reasonable. Their exhibits went into the 
factors of ton-mile and car-mile earnings on salt. They insisted 
the rates were fair and proper ones to assess under the Com- 
mission’s order in 17000, part 13. 


SOUTHWEST CLAIM CONFERENCE 


More than fifty representatives of railroads and steamship 
companies attended the convention of the Southwest Claim 
Conference, held at Austin, Texas, October 13 and 14. Delegates 
came from five states and Mexico. J. G. Lynch, Louisiana, 
Arkansas & Texas Railroad, Shreveport, was elected chairman, 
succeeding A. V. Tate, Galveston. F. D. Parsons, Texas & 
Pacific, Dallas, was named vice-chairman, and J. T. Gallaspy, 
Fort Worth & Denver City, Fort Worth, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. San Antonio was selected for the next meeting in 
February, 1936. 

One of the subjects discussed was that of containers and 
their proper construction. The railroads’ freight container 
bureau was represented at the meeting by E. C. Barker, New 
York. Various subjects on the conference docket, relating to 
the handling of livestock, grain, and perishable commodities, 
were discussed, Claim prevention was among the subjects 
considered. 


Committee reports were submitted by the following: A. W. 
Dunham, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, chairman, local freight 
agents’ associations; T. D. Pace, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
chairman, grain committee; D. S. Cage, Missouri Pacific, chair- 
man, perishable commodities; R. L. Truitt, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, chairman, livestock; S. R. Biering, Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe, chairman, uniformity of practice; F. E. Jones, Texas & New 
Orleans, chairman, public relations; C. G. Webb and S. R. 
Biering, resolutions. 


Through claim reduction activities losses have been reduced 
from $120,000,000 in 1920 to $17,000,000 in 1934, Mr. Tate pointed 
out. 


“This saving of more than $100,000,000 a year is the result 
of improved transportation service and intensive claim preven- 
tion campaigns, and has made possible savings to the public in 
the shape of lower freight rates,” he said. 


The chairman presented a tentative draft of rules and 
regulations agreed to in a joint meeting with representatives of 
other claim conferences at Buffalo, N. Y., September 18, relating 
to complex claims involving carloading, forwarding and truck- 
ing companies. 


LINES NOT EXEMPT FROM LABOR ACT 


The Commission, in reports in Railway Labor Act Docket No. 
4, Piedmont and Northern Railway Company, and Docket No. 11, 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines and Southern Railroad Company, has 
decided that the lines named are not “street, interurban, or 
suburban electric” railways exempt from the railway labor act. 
The lines contended they were exempt, but railroad labor organ- 
izations took the opposite view. 
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State Commissioners Meet 


Questions of Jurisdiction and Cooperation Occupy 
Attention of National Association of Railroad and 
Utility Commissioners at Nashville Meeting 
—Morgan, of Alabama, Elected President 


(By A. E. Heiss, Staff Correspondent at Nashville, Tenn.) 


Characterizing it as “unnecessary nuisance traffic,” depriving 
railroads of tonnage and contributing to the slaughter on the 
highways, Andrew R. McDonald, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, in his annual 
address to that association at its forty-seventh annual conven- 
tion, called on the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
several states to take early action looking to the ultimate free- 
ing of the highway from the transportation of such low grade 
commodities as coal, cement, sand and gravel by truck for 
long distances. 

“Economic justification may be found for some of the diver- 
sion of traffic from rails,” said Mr. McDonald. “Such justifica- 
tion does not, however, extend to the large volume of low-grade 
commodities such as coal, cement, sand and gravel hauled by 
truck for long distances.” 

President McDonald’s address was applauded. His stand 
for the elimination of the “Nuisance traffic’ was a highlight in 
the otherwise prosaic initial session in which the customary 
routine of welcoming speeches and responses was followed. Adop- 
tion of the new motor carrier act, he pointed out, was the cul- 
mination of an advocacy of that sort of legislation by the 
association since 1925. 


President’s Address 


Aside from matters of legislation, Mr. McDonald said the 
most important work before state commissions now was the 
development of proper procedure and practice for the most effec- 
tive use of laws already on the statute books. With regard to 
the motor carrier act, in connection with which Mr. McDonald 
advocated elimination of the “nuisance traffic,” he said: 


The motor carrier act contains provisions which place the pri- 
mary administration of the law principally in the hands of joint 
boards which may be named by the state commissions, subject to 
review by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Participation in 
this joint board administration on the part of each state commission 
is, of course, entirely optional. However, the joint board provisions 
were originated, and secured to be included in the act, by the state 
commissions, acting through our association. They represent a 
constructive attempt to coordinate the activities of federal and state 
commissions in the important field of motor carrier regulation: 
and it is greatly to te hoped that each state commission will 
y Migs utmost to make these provisions of the law operate success- 

y. 

The passage of the motor carrier act is a long step forward 
peer our realization of an efficient, coordinated transportation 
system. 


The expansion of motor trtck traffic has brought widespread 
confusion in our whole transportation situation. From initial inter- 
city carriage of package freight for short distances it has spread 
to the transportation of the lowest grade commodities and to dis- 
tances running up into hundreds of miles. The railroads have been 
not only seriously affected to the extent to which it has deprived 
them of sorely needed traffic, but as well in the resultant widespread 
demoralization of their rate structures. 


Economic justification may be found for some of the diversion 
of traffic from the rails where, considering both cost and service, 
the truck has proven the more efficient carrier. For some types of 
traffic the trucks’ lower terminal cost, combining as it does both 
terminal and hauling service in a single operation, more than offsets 
the railroads’ cheaper hauling cost. Such justification does not, 
however, extend to the large volume of low grade commodities such 
as coal, cement, sand and gravel hauled by truck for long distances, 
because for them the railroads can and do provide cheaper handling 
with equal, orn greater, speed and service. Large, relatively slow 
moving trucks hauling low grade commodities not only deprive the 
rails of traffic they should have by virtue of their more efficient 
handling, but they constitute a menace to other motor traffic. Sta- 
tistics show they contributed heavily toward the 36,000 fatalities 
and nearly a million more persons injured in motor car accidents 
in the United States in 1934. Nor is there economic justification for 
truck hauling of Other large amounts of traffic for which the rail- 
road is, for various other reasons, inherently the more efficient 
carrier. 

The tremendous economic waste which results when one trans- 
portation agency performing at little or no profit (and not infre- 
quently at actual loss) services which another agency could profit- 
ably perform equally well, or better, presents a seriovs problem. 
It affects the financial fortunes and service-giving ability of the trans- 
portation agencies, and to as great an extent the welfare of the 
country as a whole. 

Moreover, we are guilty of permitting another great economic 
waste in our failure to make use of service performed jointly by 
the two transportation agencies when such joint service would be 
more efficient than service given by either. True, some joint service 
is already offered, but it could be profitably expanded to the ad- 
vantage of both the carriers and the public. 

The recently enacted motor carrier act, joined with the trans- 
portation act dealing with the railroads, supplies the long needed 
means of working out our badly tangled transportation problem. 
The act declares its policy to improve the relations between, and 
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coordinate transportation by and regulation of, motor carriers and 
other carriers. ‘ ae 

This declaration of policy and jurisdiction and the act’s joint 
board provisions clearly place with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the state commissions in their joint administration not 
simply the power to bring, but imposes the duty of bringing, the 
nation’s transportation system out of its present chaos into an 
orderly pattern where each form of transportation will take the 
place for which its inherent characteristics suit it. q 

the present time the most glaring maladjustment in our 

transportation is the hauling of low grade commodities for long 
distances in slow moving trucks, to which I have heretofore alluded. 
Not only does it deprive steam carriers of traffic they are far better 
suited to handle, but it also creates a detriment to the proper use of 
the highways by other motor vehicles, those carrying property as 
well as those carrying persons. I accordingly urge that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the several states in the adminis- 
tration of the new federal motor. carrier act, and the several states 
in their administration of their own state acts, take early action look- 
ing toward the ultimate freeing of the highways of such unnecessary 
nuisance traffic. Such action will at the same time be a long step 
toward that coordination of transportation facilities, the purpose 
of which is to establish for the American public the cheapest and 
best transportation. ; . 

Under the interstate commerce act, in the regulation of railroads, 
the state commissions have cooperated to a substantial extent with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission under the cooperative agree- 
ment of 1922. However, there is opportunity for advancement in 
that field, both in the application of the cooperative procedure to 
a greater number of cases, and in the perfection of our procedure 
for the selection of cooperating state commissioners, and in the 
perfection of the cooperative practice. 


Illness prevented the attendance of two Tennesseeans at this 
the first meeting of the association in Tennessee. They are 
Chairman Tate of the Federal Commission and Harvey H. Hannah, 
chairman of the Tennessee commission, who has served Ten- 
nessee so long on its regulating body that, in the language of 
the law text writers, “the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.” 

Commissioner Dunlap of the Tennessee body took the 
place of the eloquent Hannah and Commissioner Porter read 
the address of Chairman Tate, after Governor McAllister of 
Tennessee and Mayor Howse of Nashville had welcomed the 
larger than usual attendance. 


Porter Reads Tate’s Speech 


Chairman Tate, in his address, referred to the fear of some 
that the Commission might be “railroad minded,” made an an- 
swer thereto and pointed out why it would nat be good for the 
country to have separate commissions or even division for 
goer the several classes of transportation. On those points, 

e said: 


We have heard that we may be “railroad minded,” that we might 
be ‘‘motor vehicle minded,” even, by some, that we might become 
“water vehicle minded.’’ When the Commission, through its legis- 
lative committee, was asked to consider the position it might take 
as to the desirability of approving some kind of legislation on motor 
vehicles, there called upon me some of the leading representatives of 
the motor vehicle operators, who were both intelligent and patriotic 
and who wondered whether the Commission, which had been regu- 
lating only railroads, could be relied on to consider also the viewpoint 
of motor carriers. I asked them to let me tell my Own experience. 
When my first child was born, I thought he was the greatest boy in 
the world, in fact, the only baby, but just thirteen months later, I 
was blessed with twins, a boy and a girl. My heart just immediatelv 
seemed to be big enough to welcome them and to give to each of 
them all the attention and care to which any one of the members of 
the family should be entitled. There was no lack of interest in one 
member of the family, who happened to be the first child, and there 
must be no partiality for the new members, but every one must 
realize that all must recognize the reasonable claims of all others, and 
the family must expect to receive the best that each member had 
to give. I need not take your time to apply at length the ramifications 
of the thought to be developed from this homely illustration. 

If there were separate commissions or even separate divisions, 
created by statute, to administer different branches of a common 
transportation industry, there would be occasions for jealousies. There 
simply cannot be any such so long as each class of that géneral in- 
dustry realizes that all may bring to a central body their respective 
viewpoints, but that every one must. be content to have its individual 
problems “head up” through that central agency of control. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission simply must and will have no favo- 
rites except the general public. It simply must realize that every one 
of the agencies of transportation has its peculiar and individual claim 
for consideration in advancing the good of the whole industry; and 
that the transportation industry itself, great and important as it is, 
must find the explanation of its existence and the reason for its 
development in the advancment of all industry; in fact, that industry, 
as a whole, must realize that even it is, after all, only a great part 
of a great whole, which body politic, as a whole, is to be thought of 
as that great collection of human beings which we like to think of 
and love as the United States of America. 


In the routine of the convention the suggestion of President 
McDonald that the federal Commission and the states take steps 
to eliminate nuisance traffic in trucks from the highway was 
referred to the executive committee for such action, if any, as it 
might care to take. The suggestions in speeches are sometimes 
made the basis of action by the committe by resolution. 


The president’s suggestion received at least, a hearty unoffi- 
cial response from the members of the convention. The “hog- 
ging” of the highways by some drivers of large vehicles, even if 
not carrying McDonald’s so-called nuisance traffic, is a grievance 
in the back of the head of state utility commissioners as well 
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as ordinary citizens. The drivers of such trucks, who might 
make themselves obnoxious to other users of the highways even 
if they were not driving trucks, cannot distinguish between ag 
regulating commissioner and an ordinary driver. Therefore 
commissioners have been driven into ditches the same as non. 
commissioners, by some truck drivers. The ill will created by 
the hoggish drivers showed itself in the general approval, un. 
official, among the delegates attending the convention. But 
whether that ill-will would result in an expression of opinion by 
the executive committee could not be known the day Mr. Me. 
Donald made his address. It was considered doubtful whether 
the committee would take action. 


Motor Carrier Regulation 


It is a question whether, in the 47 years of its life, the N. A. 
R. U. C. ever had a session of its annual convention in which 
there was greater interest and closer attention than that of Octo- 
ber 16 when “The regulation of Motor Vehicle Carriers Using the 
Public Highways” was the topic set for discussion. Commissioner 
Eastman, chairman of the Commission’s division 5 in charge of 
motor carrier matters, was the discussion leader. His assistants 
were Robert H. Dunn, formerly a member of the Michigan com- 
mission who had much to do with the formulation and passage 
of the motor carrier act; and Frank W. Matson, a member of the 
Minnesota commission, who also had much to do with the moves 
that resulted in the legislation that now is to be made to work 
by the federal Commission. Commissioner Ernest O. Thompson 
of Texas, who was also to have been an assistant discussion 
leader, was unable to attend the convention. 


John L. Rogers, director of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, was also among those who participated in the 
discussion although only to the extent of saying that the work 
of that bureau was going to call for the most devoted and sin- 
cere cooperation by the federal and state authorities. The 
bureau, he said, was going to cooperate to the fullest possible 
extent and added that he desired the state commissioners to 
know and feel that his bureau had that attitude and feeling. 

Mr. Dunn talked about the early work on the legislation 
when, as he said, the state commissioners received but little 
attention from the committees of Congress. It was his view, 
said he, after telling about disagreements, that the legislation 
expressed the opinion or view of about 80 per cent of those 
who took part in the early moves on the subject. 


Many of the opponents of the legislation, Mr. Dunn said, had 
contended that the small operators could not be controlled. 
The opposition, he said, had come largely from contract carriers 
who professed concern for small operators when as a matter of 
fact they were opposing legislation not so much on account of 
the small operators but for their own reasons and not for reasons 
held by really small operators. 

State commission experience, Mr. Dunn said, was invaluable. 
He said that if the federal body desired to make its administra- 
tion successful it would have to utilize that experience. 


Commissioner Matson raised the question as to whether 
Minnesota, which had inaugurated hearings ‘on applications 
for certificates before the motor carrier act was adopted, would 
have to drop those proceedings. 


Eastman Speaks 


Commissioner Eastman, calling attention to a recent case 
in Florida, said his own guess on the question therein raised 
would have been that Florida retained whatever jurisdiction it 
had had until the federal law had actually been put into opera- 
tion and that no state jurisdiction was ousted before that date. 

In introducing the subject for discussion, Commissioner East- 
man said that the motor carrier act had laid on the shoulders 
of the Commission one of the biggest and most difficult jobs 
which had ever come its way. Pointing out that the regulation 
of railroads, beginning in a modest way in 1887, had not reached 
its culmination until 1920 and that some might doubt whether 
the culmination came then, motor regulation, he said, came to 
the Commission in full in the first act. He pointed out many 
“first times” in connection with the new act. 

Almost every day, he added, it seemed to him new cases 
or situations, such as the Commission had not thought of or 
dealt with, were brought to his attention. The joint federal and 
state boards, he said, were one of the “first time” things to be 
found in the new law. The joint boards, said he, were to act, in 
effect, as deputy commissioners for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“It may not be altogether a unique experiment in cooperation 
between federal and state governments, for I believe that in some 
lines of work there are precedents of sorts to be found,” said 
Mr. Eastman, “but it is certainly a unique experiment so far as 
the regulation of transportation is concerned, And to my mind 
it is not only a very interesting but a very important experiment.” 
The commissioner said he was not quarreling with the new 
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act because of the burden it had laid on the Commission’s shoul- 
ders, for he had recommended it in many public talks. So had the 
Commission and most of those in front of him, he said. After 
describing the organization of the motor bureau and the argu- 
ments for and against the separate bureau set-up that was 
adopted, Mr. Eastman said: 


One of the things which is disturbing us somewhat is the mag- 
nitude of the work which may be imposed upon the state commissions, 
and that is a matter which I particularly want to discuss with you. 
First, there is what may be called volunteer work, for which the 
act imposes no responsibility upon you but in which you can certainly 
be of great help to us and probably, in the long run, to yourselves 
as well. When it comes to such matters as the rules and regulations 
for the filing of tariffs, the requirements with respect to surety 
ponds, insurance and the like, the accounting classifications to be 
prescribed, the statistical reports to be filed, the procedure with 
respect to mergers and the like, the safety requirements, and other 
similar matters which might be mentioned, we hope to do much 
of the necessary work through the medium of preliminary confer- 
ences. Hearings may finally be necessary, but the time which they 
will require can be much reduced, if they can be directed to definite 
proposals representing at least a certain consensus of opinion, and 
perhaps they can in some instances be wholly avoided. 

We should like to have such preliminary conferences with com- 
paratively small committees representing the motor carriers in- 
volved, representing the interested shippers, and representing also the 
state commissions. There are organizations of the carriers and of 
the shippers from whom we may be able to secure such commit- 
tees, but the question you will have to face is whether they can 
be secured from the state commissions. I assume that they can 
be, and through the medium of this National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners, but the question will arise as to how 
far you are willing to delegate responsibility to such committees, 
and how far it will be necessary for them to refer matters back to 
the separate commissions. The further question arises as to whether 
you can find sufficient representatives who will be willing and able 
to undertake this committee work, for it will be onerous, cannot be 
unduly prolonged, and you have plenty of work at home. 

My hope and belief, as a result of some Knowledge of this 
association, is that you will be willing to delegate responsibility 
to the committees, up to the point of the preparation of final drafts. 
These can then be submitted to the separate commission, with the 
understanding that they may request a hearing if they so desire. 
I also hope and expect that you will be able, hard as the work may 
be, to secure men to serve on these committees, particularly if you 
are able to utilize to some extent experienced men on your staffs 
as well as the commissioners themselves. Of course there are ex- 
igencies about some of this work which may compel our Commis- 
sion to cut corners from time to time, and I am not undertaking 
now to bind it to any program, for I have no authority to do so. 
I merely express the belief that we shall greatly need volunteer 
help of this character from you, and the hope that you will be 
able to give it to us. 

I come now to the other work, which in point of strict law 
is also volunteer, but which the act contemplates that you will do 
with us, in provisions for which the state commissioners were, as 
a matter of history, largely responsible. I refer to the joint board 
work. There are things in connection with that work which disturb 
me somewhat. It is not at all unlikely that the volume will be very 
large. Take as an illustration the matter of certificates, permits, 
and licenses. It may be thought that the initial work under the 
so-called ‘‘grandfather clause’’ will be largely automatic. Yet there 
are numerous questions of fact, and even questions of law, which are 
likely to arise with respect to such applications. For instance, there 
may be questions of fact as to whether the applicant did actually 
conduct on the statutory date operations on the routes and of the 
character described in the application. Questions of law may arise 
as to operations begun shortly before the statutory date without 
state authority theretofore deemed necessary. Mixed questions of 
law and fact may arise as to whether the applicant was in reality a 
common carrier or a contract carrier. These are only examples of 
what may come up. 

Some of these questions may be of such a nature that hearings 
may be required before a joint board. We think it not improbable, 
also, that the number of applications under the “grandfather clause” 
may be as great as 250,000. Even if the percentage on which hearings 
were required were small, the total number of hearings would never- 
theless be great. 

Other matters will arise at the very outset which will require 
joint board consideration. We know, for instance, that there will 
be numerous applications for certificates or permits requiring proof 
of public convenience and necessity. The other day a taxicab driver 
told me that he was contemplating the establishment of a through 
express service between Washington and New York with small cars 
carrying four passengers each at a fare of $5 per passenger. That 
may or may not be the fact, but it is an indication of the matters 
that are likely to come up for immediate consideration, and since 
our jurisdiction covers the entire country, there are likely to be 
plenty of them. Nobody knows, also, how many applications there 
may soon be for the approval and authorization of consolidations, 
mergers, and acquisitions of control, but rumor has it that there 
may be a good deal of activity along these lines. 

If the volume of joint board work develops to the extent that 
Seems not unlikely, it may impose a heavy burden on the state com- 
missions, considering the volume of work that many of them now 
handle and the meagerness of the appropriations and facilities of 
some of them. The act provides no compensation for joint board serv- 
ice, other than travel and subsistence expenses. This burden will 
also be enhanced by the fact that there will be a great diversity in 
these joint boards. A joint board representative of a single com- 
mission may be called on to sit as a member of several of these 
boards, according to the differing states which are involved. There is 
always difficulty, in such circumstances, of reconciling engagements 
and arranging not only for initial hearings, but also for subsequent 
conferences and the preparation of reports. Someone, of course, 
must write these reports, and that will be no simple task. 

After the reports have been written and submitted, exceptions 
may be filed. In the event of such exceptions, the question will arise 
whether the joint boards will wish to consider these exceptions them- 
Selves and discuss them with the Commission, or whether they will 
prefer to leave this task to the Commission unaided. 

I confess that I do not know with certainty how all these mat- 
ters may best be arranged. In our regional organizations we shall 
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have in each district a joint board agent, whose duty it will be to 
help the joint boards in every possible way. It will not be his 
duty to attempt to shape or guide their conclusions, but to help 
them in every way that they desire help and to the extent of his 
ability. No doubt there are many procedural matters that he can 
handle for them with advantage and clerical assistance that he can 
provide. He may even be able to help them in shaping reports after 
conclusions are reached. 

These are matters which we shall want to discuss with you, in 
order that we may arrive at the best possible procedure, including 
all the mechanics of the joint board arrangement. I shall welcome 
any suggestions that any of you may be able to offer this morning. 
Of course it is of the utmost importance that procedure under the 
motor carrier act should be as simple, prompt, and expeditious as 
possible and all unnecessary delays avoided. I foresee, also, that 
in this joint board procedure there will be many opportunities for 
complications which will cause delays, if we are unable to get the 
machinery in smoothly-running order. Possibly it may be desirable 
at the outset for the Commission to exercise its option of handling 
directly matters in which more than three states are involved. 

Besides this fundamental question of the way in which we are 
to get to the best advantage the help from the state commissions 
which we shall most certainly need from them, there are numerous 
other questions which might be brought up for discussion this morn- 
ing. I do not wish to take all of the time, for I want very much 
to learn from you the questions which are in your mind and to 
profit by your experience in the regulation of motor carriers, for 
up to date you are the professionals and we are the amateurs. 
There is, however, one question which is of such interest to me that 
PE venture to touch upon it before I turn the discussion over to 
others. 

It has come to my attention that there is at present quite a 
Sharp difference of opinion among the motor truck operators as to 
how their rates should be constructed. Many are inclined to use 
the competitive railroad rates as a model, often adopting the very 
Same rates on the theory that because of the excellence of their 
service they can get sufficient business on that basis, or making 
their rates a certain percentage or differential lower than the rail- 
road rates. I believe there are even cases where they have been made 
a percentage higher. Other motor truck operators believe that their 
service and mode of operation are so different from those of the 
railroads that they should construct rates quite independently of 
the railroads, simplifying classifications and basing the rates on 
average cost of service plus a reasonable profit. In following this 
cost basis, some of these operators propose to make differing rates 
per 100 pounds according to the weight or size of the shipment. 

Of course these two methods of making rates differ funda- 
mentally, and some of the operators would be glad to have the 
Commission say which method they should follow before rates 
under the act are actually filed. I have been unable to see how 
this course could be followed. Obviously the issues and differences 
of opinion are of such dimensions that extensive hearings would be 
necessary. Moreover, the act does not contemplate that the Commis- 
sion shall initiate rates, but only that it shall regulate them. It 
leaves the carriers free to file such initial rates, when the rate 
portion of the act takes effect, as they see fit, subject to such rules 
as the Commission may prescribe for the filing and publictaion and 
subject, of course, to its subsequent regulation in appropriate pro- 
ceedings. 

However, it is plain that the issue is a fundamental one which 
will sooner or later be presented to the Commission in all of its 
ramifications, and it is one to which we must all be giving thought. 
The act makes it necessary for the Commission in passing upon the 
rates of common carriers to give due consideration, among other 
factors, to the ‘‘inherent advantages of transportation by such car- 
riers” and to the ‘need, in the public interest, of adequate and 
efficient transportation service by such carriers at the lowest cost 
consistent with the furnishing of such service.’’ In the case of con- 
tract carriers, the “cost of the service rendered by such carriers” 
is specifically mentioned as a factor. It must also be borne in mind 
that competition in transportation today is not merely a matter of 
carrier against carrier but of carrier against the shipper who under- 
takes to furnish his own transportation. In the long run the cost to 
shippers of providing transportation on their own account marks 
the level above which carrier rates may not, in general, profitably go. 

But this is not all that must be considered in connection with 
rates in their relation to cost of service. There are at least two 
kinds of cost. One may be called ‘out-of-pocket cost,’’ and the 
other may be called ‘‘full cost.’’ Carriers, whether they be railroads 
or water lines or motor trucks, often make competitive rates on 
the basis of ‘‘out-of-pocket cost.’’ They figure that if they can a 
little more than cover any additional expense which the competitive 
service imposes, considering the basic service which they must in 
any event furnish, they are just that much better off. This is a 
theory which can probably be followed to advantage when com- 
petition is sporadic or exceptional. The important question, and 
one which we shall have to face, is whether it can be followed to 
advantage when competition is widespread and the general rule. The 
“out-of-pocket cost’’ theory is, of course, one which every form of 
transportation may follow, and it would certainly seem that if it 
is permitted in one case it must fairly be permitted in all. 

I sometimes think that we shall ultimately find that the only 
stable and satisfactory basis of rates will be to use full cost as 
the basic guide in all cases, and let each form of transportation 
handle the traffic where it is able to handle it more efficiently and 
economically than any other. This, however, is mere speculation, 
for the question is one upon which I must maintain an open mind 
until all the facts are before me. 

Let me, in closing these introductory remarks, reiterate again 
the fact that we have a joint and mutual responsibility in this mat- 
ter. The Interstate Commerce Commission is just as anxious as 
you can be to make this experiment of cooperative action successful, 
and we shall do our best to keep in touch with you and secure the 
benefit of your advice and help. 


The Question of Jurisdiction 


Commenting on the fact that he had said nothing about the 
question of jurisdiction likely to arise in connection with this 
regulation of motor carriers by the federal government in co- 
operation with state governments, Mr. Eastman said that while 
there would be no thirteenth section question at least at the very 
start of the regulation, it might be expected that questions of 
jurisdiction would arise in connection with safety work; prob- 
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ably enough of them to keep the Supreme Court of the United 
States busy for a long time. But he said the attitude of the 
Commission would be to avoid litigation wherever possible. 

Several delegates raised a question as to what could be done 
about wholesale grocers or others who professed to be hauling 
their own goods in making delivery when as a matter of fact 
they were primarily interested in obtaining compensation for 
the transportation of goods which had been acquired primarily 
for transportation purposes under what one delegate referred to 
as false bills of sale. 

“The ramifications of that question are so many that I’d 
better steer away from it,” said Mr. Eastman, 

Commissioner English of Missouri said that the commission 
in that state had dealt with situations of that sort. It not 
only got conviction of the transporter but also of the shipper 
for his part in the fraud, said Mr. English. 

Commissioner Smith of Michigan raised the question whether 
a carrier desiring to perform service between Chicago and poinis 
in Michigan over routes through Indiana and Ohio had to obtain 
permission from the commission in each of those states to use 
specified routes. 

Commissioner Eastman said he took it that it was not neces- 
sary for the Commission to consider what might be required by 
each state, under their police powers, He said he suspected 
that that question early would be started through the courts. 

Ferd J. Schaaf of the Washington commission raised many 
questions in connection with the competition in that state and 
Oregon as well as between the intrastate and interstate routes, 
which questions were raised in connection with rates over the 
railroads. He asked whether it would not be well for the Com- 
mission to take up that question as quickly as possible and 
thresh it out. Mr. Schaaf said that Washington did not take 
as much interest in questions arising in connection with cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity as it did with respect 
to rates. 

“Couldn’t you file a complaint with the Commission against 
the interstate rates if there were objection to them?” asked 
Mr. Eastman. Mr. Schaaf said he supposed:-so but asked “‘where’s 
the money?” Washington in that respect, he said, was not unlike 
other states. Mr. Schaaf also raised questions about the lack 
of uniformity in the requirements of states as to safety lights 
on trucks. He said that if each state’s requirements had to be 
met a truck would look like a Christmas tree coming down the 
road. 

Chairman Hoch of the Kansas commission contended that 
the question of what highways within its borders should be 
used had to be left with the state but that as soon as the 
federal body prescribed safety requirements the requirements 
of the states would be set aside, else the varying requirements 
of the states would make it impossible for a truck to operate. 
Commissioner Eastman said he was of the hope that that could 
be worked out cooperatively without litigation. 

R. O. Self of the North Carolina commission said that if a 
state had the right to say on which highway a truck line might 
be operated that fact meant that the states could prohibit inter- 
state commerce. 

Commissioner Smith suggested a conference on the subject 
of safety requirements, believing that that could be worked out. 
But he said the matter of routes bothered him. 


Routes and Certificates 


Answering the suggestions that had been made about routes, 
Commissioner Eastman said he was only thinking out loud 
when he said that every application for a certificate, naturally, 
would show the routes to be used. He said it seemed to him 
that the operator would have to know about routes before asking 
for a certificate, 


President McDonald said that applications under the grand- 
father clause meant that the operator was already under license 
over specified routes. 


“We’re under no obligation to a new operator to find routes 
for him,” said Mr. McDonald. “It is the duty of the new man 
to find a route over which he can operate in offering a service 
of value to the public.” 

Kit Clardy, formerly a Michigan commissioner, said that 
many drivers whose trucks had been parts of the fleet of a 
particular operator expected to make applications under the 
grandfather clause on the theory that because their trucks were 
operating on the dates mentioned in the law they were opera- 
tors on the grandfather clause dates. 

Commissioner Morgan of Alabama said that the questions 
of safety and revenue were the ones that had engaged the atten- 
tion of the authorities in that state and that the matter of rates 
had lagged behind. His view was that many operators were not 
living up to their rates. Mr. Morgan wanted to know how 
much consideration the federal commission was going to give 
to the insurance that operators now had in force. 
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Insurance Mr. Eastman said, was all Greek to him. But he 
said that that was a matter on which there would have to be 
much conferring. 

Herman L. Bode of the South Dakota commission said he 
hoped the federal commission would stretch every possible 
provision of the new act so as to protect the revenues of the 
states by making data available to state authorities. 

In closing the discussion Mr. Eastman said it had developeq 
in+the way he thought and hoped it would. He said he haq 
been as unsuccessful in answering questions as he thought he 
would be. He said it would be surprising if this statute did not 
go to the courts, calling attention to the fact that all phases 
of the interstate commerce act had gone through the courts, 


Election of Officers 


Officers were elected by the association at the close of the 
second day’s meeting without the suggestion of a contest when 
the time for nominating and balloting came. Prior to that time 
there was talk of five or six candidates for the office of second 
vice-president. Inasmuch as the man who is elected second vice- 
president is advanced to the two higher offices, contests when 
they take place are for that office. 

The officers elected by the secretary’s casting the ballot for 
the association were: 

President, Frank P. Morgan of Alabama; first vice-president, 
Thomas E. McKay of Utah; second vice-president, Alexander M. 
Mahood of West Virginia; general solicitor, John E. Benton, 
formerly of New Hampshire but now of Washington, D. C.; 
secretary, Clyde S. Bailey of Washington, D. C.; and assistant 
secretary, Robert E. May of Washington, D. C., in place of James 
L. Martin of Washington who was not renominated for the 
office. Mr. May was formerly an employe of the association’s 
Washington office. 

The convention’s program for the four days of its meeting 
was like those of its conventions for many years. The first day’s 
discussion was on the public utility holding company act of 1935 
in which, after an address by Governor H. Styles Bridges of 
New Hampshire, formerly a member of that state’s commission, 
Commissioner Hooker of Virginia was the discussion leader, with 
Commissioner White of Alabama and Commissioner Wheeler of 
Colorado as assistant leaders. 

The second day’s morning topic was the regulation of motor 
vehicle carriers as elsewhere set forth. The afternoon topic 
was the effect of recent judicial decisions on state regulation, 
the discussion leader being Commissioner English of Missouri, 
with Commissioner Wells of Massachusetts and Alvin C. Reis, 
general counsel of the Wisconsin commission, as assistants. At 
that session Ernest I. Lewis, director of valuation of the Com- 
mission and a former commissioner, presented the report of the 
committee on valuation. 

The third day’s program called for a discussion of federal 
and state jurisdiction over telephone companies affected by the 
federal communications act, led by Paul A. Walker, formerly of 
the Oklahoma commission and now chairman of the telephone 
division of the Federal Communications Commission and assisted 
by Commissioner McCart of Indiana and Commissioner McCol- 
loch of Oregon. ig 

The fourth day’s subject for discussion was state commission 
regulation and its results, with Commissioners Lindheimer of 
Illinois and Goodnough of Pennsylvania as leaders. Illness made 
it impossible for Commissioner Hannah of the Tennessee com- 
mission to lead the discussion on that subject. 

Utterances of state commissioners in these discussions 
showed the continuance of their fear that the federal govern- 
ment was taking over power from the states, a fear they have 
expressed or implied in nearly every convention since the organ- 
ization of the association. Such fears, however, were not im- 
plied in connection with the motor carrier act except in a small 
degree by one or two of the speakers. 

The reports of the committees were received and ordered 
to be printed which was in accordance with the custom. The only 
exception to that was the report of the committee on publica- 
tion of state commission decisions. It recommended its own 
abolition because the twenty-year-old scheme of a close coopera- 
tion between the printer of state reports and the committee, 
with the latter acting in a supervisory capacity, the committee 
said, was an impossible arrangement, The association has no 
connection with or supervision over the publication of the 
reports, the committee said. 


Cooperation and Shreveport Cases 


A clash developed between the state commissions and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission when John E. Benton, general 
solicitor of the association, presented the report of the com- 
mittee on cooperation between federal and state commissions. 
It came over sharp language employed by the committee criticiz- 
ing the course of the federal body in respect of so-called Shreve- 
port cases. The matter was brought to the floor of the convention 
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October 19, 1935 


and treated in talks by Mr. Benton and Commissioner Porter of 
the federal body. The report criticized what it held was a lack 
of cooperation. 

Before that airing on the floor of the convention took place 
the matter had been discussed between members of the com- 
mittee and Commissioners Porter and Lee of the federal body. 
The committee unanimously recommended and the convention 
agreed to the elimination of the language to which the federal 
commissioners had taken exception. 

In general the committee treated the action taken by the 
federal commission as flouting of the agreement between federal 
and state commissions for cooperative action in Shreveport 
cases. The committee treated appendices to general cases such 
as Ex Parte No. 115 as Shreveport cases. The members of the 
committee who had adopted the language that was cut out of 
the report were John J. Murphy of South Dakota; Hugh White 
of Alabama; H. Lester Hooker of Virginia, and Mr. Benton. 

Speaking for the committee Mr. Benton disavowed any 
desire or intention of the committee to utter unfriendly criticism. 
The language to which exception was taken, he said, was not 
designed in that sense at all. 

Commissioner Porter said the members of the federal body 
were hurt by their understanding of the language employed by 
the committee. But he said that no matter how much the federal 
body might be misunderstood by the state commissioners the 
desire of that body was to have cooperation between state and 
federal authorities. 

The committee referred approvingly to the course of the 
national body in Rates on Petroleum and Its Products in Mon- 
tana, 176 I. C. C. 707, which was handled by Commissioner Porter. 
Mr. Benton referred to it as a conspicuous exemple of real co- 
operation in which the Montana commission, without rescinding 
its order, had another hearing on the matter of oil rates and the 
federal body had also held another hearing in its case. He 
suggested that it could not have been an accident that as a result 
of the further hearings the Montana body raised the rates it had 
prescribed while the national body. lowered the ones it had 
ordered. His implication was that the federal and state com- 
missioners had consulted about the matter in chambers and 
reached conclusions that enabled each to make orders that 
removed conflict between them, 

Mr. Benton said it was of no particular benefit to state com- 
missioners to sit with the federal men to listen to fine arguments, 
What was needed, he said, was an opportunity for the exchange 
of views in conferences in chambers. 

The general character of the criticisms that caused a revi- 
sion of the language of the committee’s report is shown, it is 
believed, by the following paragraphs: 


For some reason the cooperative procedure has been little used 
in Shreveport cases, notwithstanding the fact that it was for that 
class of cases that it was originally especially designed. But two 
= cases appear upon the list of cooperative cases hereinbefore in- 
cluded. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, the impression prevails to a con- 
siderable extent that the Interstate Commerce Commission does not 
look with favor upon the application of the Cooperative procedure 
to a Shreveport case. In view of that fact, it is but natural that a 
state commission, the rates of which are under attack, should refrain 
from making a suggestion which it fears may be unwelcome. Shreve- 
port cases are accordingly ordinarily permitted to take their course, 
as if the cooperative agreement did not apply to them. 


In three paragraphs shown below the committee elaborated 
its view that it was unfortunate that cooperation of the sort the 
state commissions thought was needed was not being had. Two 
of the paragraphs were amended by striking out the language 
shown within quotation marks. The paragraphs follow: 


Your committee is of the opinion that it is unfortunate that so 
little use of the cooperative procedure is made in the important class 
of cases for which it was originated. That cooperation was designed 
for use in Shreveport cases is demonstrated by the discussion of 
Commissioner Meyer before this association in 1916; by the discus- 
sion in the conventions of this association, and in reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to Congress, which antedated the 
enactment of the cooperative provisions of Section 13; by the express 
language of the statute; by the comment of Commissioner Clark 
thereon when the Transportation Act was under consideration before 
the House Committee; and, finally, by the provisions of the co- 
operative agreement itself. 

Failure to use the cooperative procedure in these Shreveport cases 
results in their being decided by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion without the aid of the intimate knowledge of local conditions 
and matters bearing on local rates, which the state commissioners 
would be able to give. ‘“‘Furthermore, your committee believes that 
from such failure it often results that Shreveport cases are decided 
in a hurried and pro-forma manner, and without the consideration 
for the rights of shippers and for the rights of the states which 
ought to be observed before the dominant power of the federal gov- 
ernment is exercised to break down rates which have been estab- 
lished by the law of a state, applicable to its domestic commerce.” 

“As Shreveport cases are now heard and determined, following 
general increases, your committee is of the opinion that there is not 
ordinarily such careful consideration and determination, either of the 
extent of the financial injury actually suffered by the carriers by 
reason of any variation in rate levels, or of the extent of the injury 
from such variation to persons and places. The decision in such 
cases appears to be predetermined, and to be based upon the fact 
that the state commission has not permitted the same advanced 
rates which have been permitted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission applicable to interstate rates.’’ Action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission appears to indicate the belief that a state has 
no right to consider and determine the propriety of an advance of 
intrastate rates after the Interstate Commerce Commission has per- 
mitted a general advance of interstate rates. The discussion of the 
Commission in Increases in Intrastate Rates, 186 I. C. C. 613, seems 
to show this disposition very clearly. 


From another paragraph the words “pro forma” were deleted. 
The following paragraphs were cut out altogether: 


_At least one state commission asked to have the hearing relating 

to its rates assigned within the state, so that local shippers might 
be heard. But the request was refused upon the ground that if 
delay occurred there would not be time to get the Commission’s 
order into effect before September 1, the date when interstate sur- 
charges were to expire. .. 
: We think it clear beyond question that these surcharges were 
imposed on intrastate traffic in these cases because they had been 
imposed interstate, and not because the Commission was satisfied 
that failure to impose them would injure interstate shippers, or 
would impose substantial financial loss upon the carriers. 


The committee wrote much of the report before the Com- 
mission’s decision in Emergency Freight Charges in Minnesota, 
decided August 9, 1935. In that case the Commission refused 
to impose Ex Parte No. 115 surcharges because, as it said, “some 
definite showing must be made as to the relative transportation 
conditions,” a thing it said had not been done by the carriers. 
Therefore, when the committee received a copy of the Minnesota 
decision it added a footnote to one of its critical paragraphs. 
The footnote, in part, said: 


If the report in this case should be interpreted to mean that in 
Shreveport cases hereafter the Commission will require proof that 
convinces the Commission that the rate variations complained of 
produce substantial injury to interstate commerce or to interstate 
shippers, then the case is a notable one and distinctly encouraging 
to the state commissions. 


Atlantic City Next Year 


The executive committee chose Atlantic City, N. J., as the 
place for the next annual meeting. Aspirants for the honor of 
entertaining the associations were St. Petersburg and Miami, 
Fla.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Omaha, Neb.; St. Paul, Minn.; Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and French Lick, Ind. Formal requests were 
submitted, orally, to the committee in their behalf. Chicago and 
some other cities made suggestions that they would be good 
places to meet, by means of letters or telegrams. 

At the annual banquet, at which Commissioner Rutlege 
Smith of Tennessee was toastmaster, formal addresses were 
made by Commissioner Dunlap of Tennessee; Commissioner E, T. 
Seay of California; Commissioner Andrew J. McDonald, the 
retiring president; Commissioner Frank P. Morgan of Alabama, 
the new president, and Chairman Frank R. McNinch of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Commissioners Porter and Lee of the 
federal body are others who made impromptu remarks. 

The association’s executive committee set the next annual 
meeting to be held at Atlantic City, November 10-13, 1936. 

The committee also presented a resolution, adopted by the 
convention, urging state legislatures, in the interest of efficiency 
of regulation, to make adequate appropriations for the regulatory 
commissions. 

Representatives of Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, and Mississippi attending the N. A. R. U. C. convention 
have revived the southeastern association of railroad and util- 
ities commissioners with Porter Dunlap, of the Tennessee com- 
mission, as president, and R. C. Self, chief clerk of the North 
Carolina commission, as secretary. The reason for the revival 
of the association is a feeling that rates between Southern 
Territory, on the one hand, and Official and Western territories 
on the other, are unjust to Southern Territory. The thought is 
that the association should either file a formal complaint or 
complaints on the subject with the federal body or have old 
cases of that character reopened. Another meeting is to be 
held at Atlanta shortly. 

The convention adjourned Friday afternoon after authoriz- 
ing the appointment of a committee to propose a method for 
selecting committees to act for state commissions in coopera- 
tive cases before federal bodies where it is impracticable for 
a representative of each commission to sit with the federal 
body involved at the hearing, argument, and consideration of 
such cases. Then the delegates earried out a program of visits 
to Muscle Shoals and Norris Dam. 


Cc. AND O. COAL BOOK 

The Chesapeake and Ohio has issued an elaborate, highly 
illustrated book describing the advantages of the use of Chesa- 
peake and Ohio coals in small automatic stoker installations. 
The book describes laboratory tests of the coals and their 
results, discusses the advantages of the small stoker for home 
heating and other types of small heating plants, and carries 
instructions as to the proper methods of firing. It is designed 
for distribution among manufacturers and distributors of me- 
chanical stokers and among producers, distributors and consum- 
ers of coal produced along the lines of the C. and O, 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The Commission’s monthly statement on operating revenues 
and expenses of class I steam railways in the United States, com- 
piled from 145 monthly reports of revenues and expenses repre- 
senting 149 class I steam railways, for August and the eight 
months ended with August, 1935 and 1934, for the covntry as a 
whole, follows: 


August 
1935 1934 
Average number of miles operated.......... 237,629 238,954 
Revenues: 
NE. ak Wykdarehd weneeaark nee wee wa ememel $234,985,645 $224,841,069 
DEE Sewrdd css cacesiwasuteencanresuas 733,848,984 $32,843,161 
ES AMAA rk Ret eden edeeceeeetarent 7,319,275 7,208,644 
ES ee. eae ato as renee 3,942,420 4,526,636 
i GCMOr THANEPOTIATION 206.0600 cccvssoe 6,889,758 6,546,776 
IN os elias cb Holt ss b:dS cand de ee chemi 6,441,275 6,094,303 
PO se re ee 808,225 837,243 
BE ee ee oe 217,805 171,483 
Railway operating revenues......... 294,017,777 282,726,349 
Expenses 
Maintenance of way and structures..... 39,082,862 34,197,619 
Maintenance of equipment*............+. 55,697,665 53,244,623 
NE: Cathe e bb Abeer a ceed Ose ska ebé seas 7,790,514 7,639,554 
ce rn ae eee 104,136,318 98,822,396 
Miscellaneous operations .....cccccccees 2,731,582 2,460,285 
oe ero er err 12,145,735 15,051,801 
Transportation for investment—Cr...... 346,978 330,688 
Railway operating expenses......... 221,237,698 211,085,590 
Net revenues from railway operations....... 72,780,079 71,640,759 
PEEPS SO BOCTUB sy oc 606ccsies6ssc8c00%08 20,658,180 20,369,113 
Uncollectibe railway revenues.............+- 119,521 104,295 
Railway operating income........... 52,002,378 51,167,351 
Euipment rents—Dr. balance............+ee: 7,248,563 7,556,681 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance.............. 2,679,708 3,046,601 
Net railway operating income........ §42,074,107 140,564,069 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).... 75.25 74.66 
*Includes: 
CUE, ccc cewean seumenbeanes sam 15,872,076 15,419,193 
NUIR 6 :6:5) 546 sich a wEKNER ao oineanis 254,963 719,456 
Maintenance of equipment before deprecia- 
CIOM. GRE FOCIPOMOMIS 2.6. ccccccsscesesce 39,570,626 37,105,974 
Net railway operating income before depre- 
Ciation ANd TetITeMeNntsS ......csccccccecce 58,201,146 56,702,718 





tIncludes $709,694 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

tIncludes $676,617 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

§Includes credits to general expenses in the amount of $419,495 
on account of reversal of charges previously made for liability under 
the railroad retirement act. 

{Includes charges to general expenses in the amount of $2,816,601 
on account of accruals for liability under the railroad retirement act. 


Eight Months 


1935 1934 
Average number of miles operated........ 237,901 239,155 
Revénues: 
NL ide acne ceetwaadiie ee asanaeadaee $1,772,596,001 $1,766,204,311 
PEON crccanaves eds wanciseetonyens 236,250,558 $230,245,737 
ere ieee tees ese ey teee aes 59,733,628 59,385,205 
NUN: barnes ato aca Saws heals sa.ca mda 34,915,437 35,747,089 
Al Other transportation. .....cs60sc00:0. 51,918,813 49,896,365 
0 RRS See ee Saree rer 44,798,695 42,580,367 
Po es ee : errr 6,410,482 6,089,660 
SOMME THOUGH. 6. 6.5.06 bases ssecsenes 1,662,402 1,515,380 
Railway operating revenues....... 2,204,961,212 2,188,633,354 


Expenses: 


Maintenance of way and structures... 260,616,557 248,160,342 
Maintenance of equipment*........... 444,935,432 435,319,249 
0 ee ee en er 62,947,212 59,594,342 
INO o5.0.5.026 6 din Kd c6 0c eneewe 818,356,259 772,130,033 
Miscellaneous operations ............. 19,905,582 17,746,021 
ee err eer 93,969,305 100,837,162 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 2,099,284 1,921,611 
Railway operating expenses...... 1,698,631,063 1,631,865,538 
Net revenue from railway operations.... 506,330,149 556,767.816 
BUMPS TEE GOOTUNIB 6 xc oc cciccccesacteseces 162,731,191 168,201,457 
Uncollectible railway revenues...........- 697,936 781,858 
Railway operating income........ 342,901,022 387,784,501 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............ 55,573,700 60,707,255 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance.......... 23,589,158 24,204,889 
Net railway operating income.... $263,738,164 302,872,357 
Ratio of expense to revenues (per cent) 77.04 74.56 
*Includes: 
DEED sdicgacdansecaeemesees 127,737,216 123,939,495 
er rere 1,193,988 3,292,924 
Maintenance of equipment before depre- 
ciation and retirements ......cccsceee 316,004,228 308,086,830 
Net railway operating income before de- 
preciation and retirements........... 392,669,368 430,104,776 


tIncludes $5,974,898 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
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tIncludes $6,449,729 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

§Includes credits to general expenses in the amount of $6,967,493 
on account of reversal of charges previously made for liability under 
the railroad retirement act. 

fincludes charges to general expenses in the amount of $2,816,601 
on account of accruals for liability under the railroad retirement act, 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


. Revenue freight loading the week ended October 12 totaled 
734,274 cars, 27,937 above the preceding week, 97,275 above the 
corresponding week last year, and 63,594 above the correspond. 
ing 1933 week. Miscellaneous loading totaled 287,404; mer. 
chandise, 165,999; coal, 147,914; grain and products, 37,014; live 
stock, 22,730; forest products, 32,404; ore, 32,532; coke, 8,277. 

Revenue freight loading the week ended October 5 (see 
Traffic World, October 12), totaling 706,877 cars, was 12.1 per 
cent above the preceding week, 11.8 per cent above the corre- 
sponding week in 1934, and 6.7 per cent above the same week 
in 1933, according to the Association of American Railroads. 
The increase the week ended October 5 reflected resumption of 
activities in the bituminous coal fields that had been interrupted 
by the strike. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1935 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1935 1934 1933 

ee 2,170,471 2,183,081 1,924,208 
© WOGRD Ti DOURET occ ccccccsccssces 2,325,601 2,314,475 1,970,566 
SL UL CUE re ee 3,014,609 3,067,612 2,354,521 
lL See 2,303,103 2,340,460 2,025,564 
ee re ee 2,327,120 2,446,365 2,143,194 
DD FP Ds oc ccesecctevewsevese 3,035,153 3,084,630 2,926,247 
gs errr reer oe 2,228,737 2,351,015 2,498,390 
ee eee er er 3,102,066 3,072,864 3,204,919 
4 Weeks in September... ..cccoccsccses 2,631,558 2,501,950 2,567,071 
WUMUE GE CRUE Biciivicccsaciacsacéen 706,877 632,406 662,373 
TOR hsctsievestsrcnenecsescacccespeeane Beeeueee ZEST. 


Revenue freight loading the week ended Ocfober 5 and for 
the corresponding period of 1934, by districts, was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,842 and 4,707; live 
stock, 1,187 and 1,836; coal, 27,862 and 24,487; coke, 2,266 and 1,581; 
forest products, 1,929 and 1,675; ore, 3,140 and 2,357: merchandise, 
L. C. L., 45,190 and 43,264; miscellaneous, 61,753 and 50,958; total, 
1935, 149,169; 1934, 130,765; 1933, 138,150. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,185 and 2,668; 
live stock, 892 and 1,448; coal, 30,135 and 26,873; coke, 2,920 and 1,974; 
forest products, 1,241 and 1,086; ore, 5,691 and 2,885; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 32,250 and 30,427; miscellaneous, 53,246 and 41,842; total, 
1935, 129,560; 1934, 109,203; 1933, 122,610. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 298 and 330; live 
stock, 275 and 266; coal, 32,875 and 30,572; coke, 624 and 592; forest 
products, 655 and 476; ore, 331 and 109; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,561 
and 5,512; miscellaneous, 6,968 and 5,924; total, 1935, 47,587; 1934, 
43,781; 1933, 42,881. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,315 and 2,822; live 
stock, 1,208 and 1,150; coal, 15,349 and 14,920; coke, 388 and 306; 
forest products, 9,084 and 5,858; ore, 527 and 345; merchandise, L. 
C. Li, 28,789 and 29,332; miscellaneous, 44,247 and 33,873; total, 1935, 
101,907; 1934, 88,606; 1933, 90,714. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 12,886 and 
8,942; live stock, 5,889 and 8,803; coal, 7,618 and 7,271; coke, 1,292 and 
729; forest products, 9,038 and 6,678; ore, 21,676 and 12,284; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 19,378 and 19,638; miscellaneous, 36,827 and 33,465; 
total, 1935, 114,604; 1934, 97,810; 1933, 104,909. . 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 8,754 and 
8,486; live stock, 7,916 and 13,013; coal, 11,186 and 10,190; coke, 167 
and 219; forest products, 5,885 and 4,036; ore, 1,825 and 1,236; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 24,844 and 23,864; miscellaneous, 47,089 and 44,884; 
total, 1935, 107,666; 1934, 105,928; 1933, 106,738. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,243 and 3,809; 
live stock, 2,214 and 3,266; coal, 3,496 and 4,131; coke, 164 and 211; 
forest products, 4,167 and 2,562; ore, 205 and 156; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 12,738 and 13,071; miscellaneous, 29,157 and 29,107; total, 1935, 
56,384; 1934, 56,318; 1933, 56,371. 


‘PORTLAND ROSE RUNNING TIME 


The departure time from Chicago of the Portland Rose, 
Chicago and North Western-Union Pacific train between Chicago 
and the Pacific Coast, as effective October 13, is 11:15 p. m. 
as compared with the old departure time of 10:15 p. m. These 
times were erroneously given, in the Traffic World, October 12, 
as 11:45 and 10:45. 





Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, October 5 


Grain and Live 
grain prod. stock Coal 
1935 37,523 19,581 182,521 
ce ee rer rer rr 1934 31,764 29,782 118,444 
1933 31,914 22,466 113,575 
Preceding week Sept. 28.......... 1935 39,196 18,299 62,997 
Per cent increase over .......... 1934 18.1 8.5 
Per cent decrease under ........ 1934 34.3 
Per cent increase over .......... 1933 17.6 13.2 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1933 12.8 


1935 1,200,875 512,312 4,584,879 
Cumulative 40 weeks to Oct. 5.41934 1,315,175 818,598 4,651,202 
1933 1,319,061 659,165 4,213,122 


Per cent increase over ..... o0cccme 

Per cent decrease under ..... «. -1934 8.7 37.4 1.4 
Per cent increase over ...... oe 1983 8.8 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1933 9.0 22.3 


Per cent to 15 year average 71.8. 


Forest Mdse. 

Coke products Ore L. C. L. Miscellaneous Total 
7,821 31,999 33,395 168,750 279,287 706,877 
5,612 22,371 19,272 165,108 240,053 632,406 
7,084 25,403 37,213 174,720 249,998 662,373 
6,677 32,450 33,609 167,228 270,315 630,771 
39.4 43.0 73.3 2.2 16.3 11.8 
10.4 26.0 11.7 6.7 
10.3 3.4 , 
253,897 1,047,328 809,219 6,248,623 9,188,162 23,845,295 
266,581 904,947 708,887 6,397,719 8,937,749 23,994,858 
218,640 840,574 612,936 6,515,410 7,898,145 22,277,053 

15.7 15.1 2.8 

4.8 2.3 6 
16.1 24.6 32.0 és 16.3 7.0 
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Industrial Traffic Management 


Eighth of Thirty-Six Articles by G. Lloyd Wilson, Professor of Transportation and Public 
Utilities, University of Pennsylvania, and Chairman, Committee on Education and Research, 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America—Management of Private Cars and Equipment 


HE traffic managers of industries that ship their products 

in special types of freight cars not supplied by the rail- 

roads must attend to the movement of these cars so as 
tu obtain the maximum benefit for which the cars are rented. 
Shippers of oils, packing house products, fruits and vegetables, 
and other perishable and special commodities requiring tank, 
retrigerator, ventilator, heater, stock, or other special cars, are 
in this group of special car users. A number of industries own 
their own cars of these types, but a considerable number lease 
their cars from private car-owning companies or car lines. 

These cars are usually leased on a basis of a per diem 
rental for all days the cars are under load with the company’s 
freight, or other rental bases. Payment is made on these bases 
for the use of the cars from the time loading commences until 
they are completely unloaded. In some Cases, cars are leased 
on a fiat trip or voyage rate and in other instances agreements 
are made on the basis of the mileage the cars are to be moved, 
with varying arrangements for crediting the mileage allowances 
paid by the carriers. 

The traffic departments of industries renting such cars are 
able to reduce car rental costs through the development of 
systems that facilitate prompt loading, unloading, and rapid 
movement over the road. Shipping and receiving departments 
are instructed to give preference to the loading and unloading 
of leased cars, expeditors arrange for prompt movements, de- 
layed cars are traced and, when found, hurried forward to des- 
tination, and the transportation departments receive instructions 
to move such cars promptly into, out of, and between points in 
the plants. 

lt is imperative that complete and accurate records be 
kept of the complete day by day location and the movement of 
each car. The cars must be kept constantly under trace and 
cars delayed must be located promptly and their movement 
expedited. 

Oil companies, which are large users of privately owned 
or leased private cars, have an additional incentive for keeping 
the tank cars containing combustible or inflammable articles, 
with flash points at 80° Fahrenheit or lower, moving promptly. 
Cars containing these commodities are subject to track storage 
charges at the rate of $2 a car a day in addition to demurrage 
charges, when held beyond the customary period of 48 hours’ 
free time on sidings not owned or leased by the companies 
owning the cars. These charges are assessed on private cars 
that are on the privately owned or leased sidings when the 
cars are not properly boarded or carded to indicate that they 
are leased to the owners or lessees of the sidings on which the 
cars are located.' 

Tariffs of the rail carriers provide that tank car shipments 
of inflammable liquids with a flash point of 80 degrees Fahren- 
heit or lower, or combustible liquids with a flash point lower 
than 200 degrees, except asphalt, may not be made by shippers, 
and deliveries of cars containing oils, except those mentioned, 
may not be made by the carriers except to the following classes 
of consignees: 


1. Consignees having private sidings the plants of which are 
equipped with facilities for piping the oils or other commodities to 
permanent storage tanks. 

2. Consignees taking deliveries at railroad sidings where there 
are facilities for piping the contents of the tank cars to permanent 
storage tanks.? 


Industrial traffic managers making tank car shipments of 
these commodities in leased tank cars must guard against con- 
signing the cars against consignees not provided with or with- 
out access to these facilities. The agents of the originating 
carriers are not required to have information concerning the 
piping and storage facilities of private industries or railroad 
delivery sidings at destination. This is a matter for the in- 
dustrial traffic department of the selling company to develop 
through inquiries of the customers or railroad agents at. the 
destination points. 

If shipments are made to consignees unable to take deliv- 
eries at private sidings or railroad siding facilities because of 
the lack of piping and storage tank accommodations, the ship- 
pers must pay the freight charges on the original shipments and 
return freight charges, if the shipments are ordered to be 





1 Association of American Railroads, Tariff Bureau, B. T. Jones, 
Agent, Freight Tariff No. 40, I. C. C. 2781. 
? Consolidated Freight Classification No. 9, Rule 35, Section 7. 


returned, or reshipment charges if the cars are forwarded to 
other destinations. 

Traffic managers of industries using leased private cars 
can save or waste thousands of dollars annually by having 
the cars placed promptly on arrival and by promptly unloading 
cars and releasing them when empty. This must be done 
even if it requires extra effort and personnel. 


Owned Private Cars 


Nearly 300,000 private freight cars are now in service or 
in reserve in the United States, consisting principally of coal 
or coke cars, refrigerator or ventilator cars, heater cars, live 
stock cars, live poultry cars, palace horse cars, beer cars, or 
ice cars and tank cars. 

Many industrial concerns, the products of which require 
special types of railroad cars, own and use their own cars 
rather than leased cars. Large shippers of packing house prod- 
ucts are often owners of refrigerator cars. Some of the lead- 
ing packing houses own large numbers of tank, refrigerator, 
and stock cars operated by the traffic departments. 

Separate branches of the traffic departments of some of 
these large industries, the private car bureaus, attend to the 
movement records, distribution, and accounting of the private 
cars owned by the industries. Orders are received for cars 
from the branch houses of the companies or at the main plants 
or shipping points. 

The car distributors allocate the cars to the sections of 
the country where cars are needed as they are needed, and 
the car accountants keep detailed daily records of the movement 
of the cars so that the users may be charged for the cars. 
The car equalization, loading, and Movement desk keeps the 
cars under load moving and earning to the maximum capacity. 

Two other desk bureaus of large traffic departments of 
this type are closely affiliated with the use and movement of 
private cars, the transportation service desks, and the icing 
desk. A representative subdivision of a traffic manager con- 
sists of a chief of the private car bureau to whom the car 
accountant and the car record clerks report. A car distributor 
and car distribution clerks, car order clerks, and the car equali- 
zation, loading, and movement clerks also report. 

Private cars of all types used in the carriage of goods 
over the lines of railroads must conform in all respects to 
the requirements as to construction, safety appliances, load- 
ing, and inspection prescribed by the rules of the Master Car 
Builders’ Division of the Association of American Railroads. 
These cars are treated in all respects by the carriers as though 
they were railroad freight cars, excepting that they are dis- 
tributed according to the orders of the car distributors of the 
owners’ traffic departments. 

The owners of the cars are compensated for the use of 
the cars by others on a basis of a defined amount a loaded car 
mile. These charges accrue to the accounts of the owners of 
the cars. 

Private cars must have the full name of the owners or 
lessees painted or stenciled on them or must be boarded with 
the full names of the owners or lessees. The National Car 
Demurrage Rules and Charges Tariff provides that, if the name 
of the lessee of a private car is painted or stenciled or boarded 
on the car, the car is exempt from demurrage for the lessee 
only. If the name of the lessee is not painted, stencilled, or 
boarded on the car, the car is exempt from demurrage for the 
owner only. In either case the private cars, to be exempt from 
demurrage, must be on tracks the ownership of which is the 
same as that of the car. 


Mileage Allowances by the Carriers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in its decision in 
Ex Parte 104, Part 5, and I. and S. Docket No. 3887, held it to 
be the duty of railroad common carriers subject to the inter- 
state commerce act to furnish such equipment as is reasonably 
necessary for the transportation of all commodities offered for 
transportation. The carriers are held to have, moreover, the 
exclusive right to furnish cars for transportation so that private 
car owners have no right to have their cars used for the trans- 
portation of goods over the rails of any carrier without its 
consent, 

The decision held, further, that the payment of mileage 
allowances by railroads to shippers either directly or through 
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car owners, in excess of the amounts paid by the shippers as 
car rental and other proper actual expenses in connection with 
the use of the car, resulted in the shippers illegally receiving 
transportation of their freight shipments at less than the car- 
riers’ published rates and on rates lower than those paid by 
shippers generally who use freight cars furnished by the rail- 
roads, in violation of the act. 

Allowances paid to the shippers as owners of private freight 
cars, including their subsidiary companies and agents, for the 
use of the cars exceeding the cost of ownership of the equip- 
ment including a fair return on the investment, are held by 
the Commission to be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and 
rebates or concessions, and, as such, violations of the law.’ 


Mileage Allowance Tariff 


The official rules governing allowances paid by the carriers 
for the use of private freight cars are published for most car- 
riers by Agent B. T. Jones. Allowances are paid by the carriers 
to the owners of the cars or to those who have acquired the cars 
as shown by the permanent reporting marks for the loaded and 
empty movement of the cars, provided the cars are properly 
equipped and marked with the names of the owners or lessee 
and with the proper reporting marks or initials and numbers. 
Mileage allowances are paid to the car-owners by others than 
the lessees when the cars are leased or rented outright by 
railroad companies until the cars have been re-marked with 
the proper reporting marks of the lessee railroad companies. 

Mileage for the purpose of paying allowances for car hire 
is computed on the basis of the actual distance determined by 
the freight mileage tables of the individual railroads parties 
to the mileage allowance tariff via the routes of movement 
from the stations of origin or the stations at which the cars 
are received from connecting lines to the destination stations 
or the points at which the cars are delivered to connecting 
lines, without deduction of mileage through switching districts. 


The stipulation “without deduction of mileage through 
switching limits” does not refer to switching movements where 
the transportation services begin and end within the same 
switching limits, but is intended to cover the full distances of 
movement via the road-haul carriers from the stations of origin 
to destination points. It is not intended to cover, however, the 
additional mileage from the points at which the cars are loaded 
to the originating stations in the same switching districts, nor 
from the stations of destination to the unloading points within 
the same switching limits at destination. These distances are 
excluded from the mileage upon which the allowances are paid. 

No mileage payments are made for the distance included in 
floatage services in New York Harbor. 

With certain exceptions, too detailed to discuss here, pri- 
vately owned cars are moved empty without charge, unless, at 
the end of a yearly period agreed on by the carriers and the 
owners of the cars, the aggregate empty mileage of any owner’s 
car exceeds the aggregate loaded mileage on the lines of the 
respective individual railroads parties to the tariffs, or jointly, 
when the mileage accounts are computed jointly. The excess 
mileage charges must be paid by the owners, either by an 
equivalent amount of loaded car mileage within. the succeeding 
six months or at the mileage rates provided in the Consolidated 
Freight Classification, state classifications, where they apply, 
or other applicable tariffs, without minimum payment, plus the 
mileage allowance that has been paid by the respective railroads 
to the owners of the cars on such excess empty mileage. 

The amount of excess loaded car mileage over empty car 
mileage is continued as a credit against empty car mileage of 
the same owners’ cars for a period of twelve months only. 

It is imperative that the traffic departments of. companies 
using private cars exercise unusual care in equalizing the loaded 
and empty car mileage over each railroad or joint railroad 
route in order to avoid the loss of allowances and payment of 
charges for excess empty mileage. 

The mileage allowance payments made by the carriers to the 
owners of private freight cars vary with the type of the car, 
reflecting difference in cost of the equipment. The detailed 
arrangements governing mileage allowances are to be found in 
the Association of American Railroads mileage tariff.‘ 

The legality of mileage allowances has been before the 
Commission prior to the recent decision in Ex Parte 104 and 
I. and S. Docket 3887, referred to previously. Reasonable 
allowances for the use of stock and tank cars were sanctioned 
by the Commission in the early cases of Burton Stock Car Com- 
pany vs. C. B. and Q. R. Co.,5 and Schofield et al. vs. L. S. and 
M. 8S. R. Co.* 


3201 I. C. C. 323, (1934). 

4 Association of American Railroads, Tariff Bureau, Mileage Al- 
+ ame and Rules Tariff No. 7-I, Agent So. FT: Jones, ft. C. C..No 
2692. 

*I. ©. -¢.. 183 ¢iee7). 
¢2 1. C. C. 90 (1888). 
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Allowances made to the owners of refrigerator cars were 
reviewed by the Commission in In the Matter of Charges for 
Transportation and Refrigeration of Fruit shipped from points 
on the P. M. R. Co. and the M. C. R. Co.,' and in the perishable 
freight investigation.*® 

Other leading cases pertaining to the propriety and leg sality 
- = allowances and the jurisdiction of the Commission jp. 
clude: 


* Pennsylvania Paraffine Works vs. Penna. R. Co.® 
In the Matter of Private Cars.!° 
Mathieson Alkali Works et al. vs. B. and O. R. Co. et al." 
Assigned Car Case.” 
Kansas City Structural Steel Co. vs. A. T. and Ss. F. R. Co.% 
Paragon Refining Co. vs. A. and S. R. Co.! 


Maintenance of Equipment and Trackage 


Plant transportation bureaus or sub-departments of indus. 
trial traffic departments are often held responsible for the opera- 
tion, custody, and maintenance of locomotives, locomotive cranes, 
private freight cars, and other transportation equipment owned 
by their respective establishments, as well as the interchange 
and track facilities of the industries within the limits of the 
plants. This work may be done either by employes of the plant 
transportation department or by other department employes 
whose work in this respect is done for the plant transportation 
department. 


Intra-Plant Freight Cars and Motive Power 


In a number of manufacturing industrial organizations large 
numbers of privately-owned freight cars are owned by the estab- 
lishments for use in intra-plant freight movements, when the 
Volume of intra-plant traffic justifies such an investment in equip- 
ment. These private freight cars usually are stenciled with 
the names or initials of the industries and, in many cases, the 
cars seldom if ever leave the plants or the immediate vicinity of 
the plants. Locomotives, tenders, cranes, and other equipment 
necessary to move the cars about the yards must not only be 
operated by employes of the industries but maintained in proper 
running condition by them. Tracks and other ground facilities 
must also be kept in good order. 

An organization of men specializing in maintenance of way 
and equipment is necessary in large industrial traffic depart- 
ments. 

Engine hostlers are often to be found in the larger indus- 
tries as employes of the plant transportation departments. These 
men attend to the locomotives when they are not in actual 
use, cleaning fires, oiling, and generally grooming the engines 
for service. The engineers and hostlers report to the plant 
transportation offices such defects as they find in the locomo- 
tives. Mechanics employed in the general mechanical depart- 
ments of the industries usually attend to important repair 
work, though minor mechanical adjustments and emergency re- 
pairs may be made by employes of the plant transportation de- 
partments. 

Fuels and other supplies of the kind required for the use of 
locomotives and cranes are requisitioned from company stores 
by supply clerks of the departments or ordered.to be purchased 
through the purchasing departments of the companies. These 
clerks are responsible for keeping the supplies of coal, fuel, and 
lubricating oil, spare parts, waste, and similar articles in stock 
for use as needed. They not only place the requisitions but 
follow them up to see that the goods are received in time and 
arrange to have them stored so they will be readily accessible 
when needed. Requisitions for materials and supplies are made 
from time to time on the store rooms of the departments or on 
the general stores of the companies. 


The condition of the freight cars should be inspected by car 
inspectors employed by the industries. All inbound and out- 
bound cars of the trunk line carriers, as well as the private 
freight cars of the industry, are examined for defects that tend 
to make the cars unfit or unsafe for use. Cars that have been 
ordered from the carriers to be loaded are returned to the car- 
riers if they are found to be in unfit condition. Cars that have 
been unloaded and are to be used to make outbound shipments 
should be inspected before they are unloaded and rejected if 
unfit to carry the goods to be shipped. 

Repairs are recommended to be made by the inspectors to 
such of the industries’ cars as are found to be defective, minor 
repairs and adjustments being made by repairmen of the pant 
transportation departments. Major repairs are made in the 
carpenter or machine shops of the plants by the regular ma- 


710 I. C. C. 360 (1904). 
®56 I. C. C. 449 (1920). 
°34 1. C. C. 179 (1915). 
1050 I. C. C. 652 (1918). 


185 I. C. C. 728 (1928). 
1293 I. C. C. 701 (1924). 
#103 I. C. C. 113 (1925). 
#118 I. C. C. 166 (1926). 
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chinists, carpenters and other workers of the companies’ wood- 
working or mechanical departments. 


Intra-Plant Trackage 


The condition of rails, ties, ballast, switches and cross- 
overs must be regularly inspected by inspectors of the plant 
transportation departments. Rails are realigned or relaid, ties 
must be replaced, ballast is renovated, switches and cross- 
overs are cleaned and kept in condition as required for safe 
operation. This work is done by trackmen of the plant trans- 
portation department in many industries, while, in other estab- 
lishments, the actual work is done by men of the plant 
maintenance, works, or construction departments, under the 
supervision of the plant transportation department. 

Large industrial plant facilities are operated and main- 
tained, in many instances, like small railroads and have operat- 
ing, maintenance of way and equipment organizations similar, 
except in size, to the corresponding departments of short line 
rail carriérs. Smaller plant transportation facilities have no 
such elaborately subdivided organizations but are responsible 
for the management of plant transportation equipment, though 
the actual repair and maintenance work is often .performed by 
mechanics and laborers of other plant departments. 


MOTOR CARRIER REGULATION 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Distribution of forms on which motor carrier applications 
are to be made was got under way this week by the Commission. 
The first of the forms, those for common carriers and contract 
carriers entitled to certificates and permits under the “grand- 
father clause” of the motor carrier act, was received at the end 
of last week. The forms first put into circulation were for cer- 
tificates or permits for carriers of property and passengers and 
for the designation of agents of carriers on whom the Commis- 
sion was authorized to make service of notices, orders and 
process. 


Common and contract carriers of property are to use the 
same form, namely, Form B. M. C. 1. Common and contract 
carriers of passengers likewise are to use the same form, namely, 
B. M. C. 2. All of them are to use form B. M. C. 3 in designating 
agents, called statutory agents, on whom notices, orders and 
process are to be served by the Commission. Other forms 
created by an order of the Commission, it was planned, should 
follow the first three forms as quickly as possible. Twelve in 
all were created by the Commission’s order. Each is to be num- 
bered after the designation “B. M. C.”’ No. 4 is the application for 
broker’s license-property; No. 5 is the application for broker’s 
license-passenger; No. 6 is the application for registration (by 
intrastate common carriers of property in interstate or foreign 
commerce); No. 7 is the application for registration (by intra- 
state common carriers of passengers in interstate or foreign 
commerce); No. 8 is the application for common carrier opera- 
tion instituted since June 1, 1935, property; No. 9 is the applica- 
tion for common carrier operations instituted since June 1, pas- 
sengers; No. 10 is the application for contract carrier operations 
instituted since July 1, 1935, property; No. 11 is the application 
for contract carrier operations instituted since July 1, 1935, pas- 
sengers; and No. 12 is the application for exemption of carriers 
engaged in the transportation of passengers in interstate or for- 
eign commerce solely within municipal areas. 


In the notice to all common carriers of property subject to 
the motor carrier act, 1935, in which the various forms are de- 
scribed, the Commission said that additional copies of the appli- 
cations for carriers or property and passengers coming under the 
“orandfather clause” were available at the offices of the state 
boards or commissions, where assistance in filling out the forms 
might be had. The so-called grandfather clause authorizes the 
Commission to issue certificates to common carriers in bona fide 
operation on June 1, 1935, and permits to contract carriers on 
July 1, 1935, and continuously since then without any further 
proof of public convenience and necessity. In part, the notice 
says: 

Attention is called to the fact that before a certificate or permit 
may be issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission in response 
to any application, the applicant must comply with the rules and 
regulations later to be established by the Commission covering the 
filing and approval of surety bonds, policies of insurance, qualifica- 
tions as a self-insurer or other securities or agreements for the 
protection of the public, as provided in section 215 of the motor 
carrier act, 1935. Efach applicant will be notified of such require- 
ments as soon as they are established by the Commission. 

Tariffs of common carriers and schedules of contract carriers 
applying for certificates or permits under the ‘grandfather clause”’ 
must be filed with the Commission on or before December 1, 1935, 
unless such date is hereafter extended by the Commission whether 
or not the certificate or permit sought has been applied for or issued 
by that date. 


In the general instructions issued in connection with the 
form of application to be used by the carrier of property it is 
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pointed out that this form is to be used only by those coming 
under the “grandfather clause” and that others must file on 
other forms. It is also pointed out that separate forms must be 
used by those eligible under that clause if they desire a cer- 
tificate as a common carrier and a permit as a contract carrier; 
and also that all applications must be filed under that clause 
within 120 days of October 15. 

The application forms for both common and contract car- 
riers of property and of passengers eligible for certificates and 
permits under the “grandfather clause” show the exemptions and 
conditional exemptions granted by the motor carrier act, under 
the caption “General Instructions.” The exemptions as to car- 
riers by property and advice to operators who are in doubt 
follow: 


The exemptions and conditional exemptions provided in Section 
203 (b) of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, so far as they relate to the 
transportation of property, are set forth below: 

“Nothing in this part (Motor Carrier Act, 1935), except the pro- 
visions of section 204 relative to qualifications and maximum hours 
of service of employes and safety of operation or standards of equip- 
ment shall be construed to include * * * (4a) motor vehicles controlled 
and operated by any farmer, and used in the transportation of his 
agricultural commodities and products thereof, or in the transporta- 
tion of supplies to his farm; or (4b) motor vehicles controlled and 
operated by a cooperative association as defined in the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, approved June 15, 1929, as amended; * * * or (6) 
motor vehicles used exclusively in carrying livestock, fish (including 
shellfish), or agricultural commodities (not including manufactured 
products thereof); or (7) motor vehicles used exclusively in the dis- 
tribution of newspapers; nor, unless and to the extent that the Com- 
mission shall from time to time find that such application is neces- 
sary to carry out the policy of Congress enunciated in section 202, 
shall the provisions of this part, except the provisions of section 204 
relative to qualifications and maximum hours of service of employes 
and safety of operation or standards of equipment apply to: (8) The 
transportation of * * * property in interstate or foreign commerce 
wholly within a municipality or between contiguous municipalities 
or within a zone adjacent to and commercially a part of any such 
municipality or municipalities, except when such transportation is 
under a common control, management, or arrangement for a con- 
tinuous carriage or shipment to or from a point without such munici- 
pality, municipalities, or zone, * * * or (9) the casual, occasional, or 
reciprocal transportation of * * * property in interstate or foreign 
commerce for compensation by any person not engaged in transpor- 
tation by motor vehicle as a regular occupation or business.” 

If an operator is in doubt as to whether the service he renders 
comes within the above-named exemptions, he should file an appli- 
cation within 120 days of October 15, 1935; otherwise he will not be 
able to obtain a certificate or permit as of right. The Commission, 
on request, will undertake hearings to determine the circumstances 
under which transportation is ‘‘between contiguous municipalities 
or within a zone adjacent to and commercially a part of any such 
municipality.”” The words ‘‘under a common control, management, 
or arrangement for a continuous carriage or shipment’ imply a 
joining of two or more carriers in a through service over their re- 
spective routes in interstate or foreign commerce. The most common 
evidence of such transportation is the carriage of property on through 
bills of lading or through rates, without the intervention of the shipper 
or consignee at the interchange or transfer point. 

For the purpose of this application, operations conducted within 
any reservation under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States 
are considered interstate in character. However, operations princi- 
pally for the purpose of transporting passengers within the national 
parks and national monuments and under the control of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior are exempted. 

Applicant’s attention is called to the penalties for unlawful opera- 
tions and practices provided in section 222 of the act. 


The exemptions shown in the form of application to be used 
by common and contract carriers of passengers eligible to cer- 
tificates and permits under the “grandfather clause” show the 
intent of the law to exempt school vehicles; taxicabs; hotel 
vehicles; vehicles operated in the national parks by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; local trolley busses operated by electricity 
obtained from overhead wires; vehicles used by newspapers; 
vehicles operated in contiguous municipalities and casual, occa- 
sional or reciprocal service, except as to safety and hours of 
service requirements imposed by the Commission. 

It is expected that it will require about two weeks to com- 
plete distribution of the forms on which applications are to be 
made for motor carrier certificates of public convenience and 
necessity, for permits and for brokerage licenses. When the 
applications are received by the Commission they will be made 
public. 

State commissions have been asked by the Commission to 
make nominations for principals and alternates on the joint 
boards that are to be set up in accord with the provisions of the 
motor carrier act. 

The National Highway Users’ Cohference has issued a warn- 
ing against motor carriers working out trucking rates and classi- 
fications on the bases of railroad tariffs and classifications. On 
this subject the conference says: 


Not only the shipping public but the motor carrier industry itself 
should take warning against rates made on such bases. The ‘“‘declara- 
tion of policy’’ of the act provides for the regulation “of transporta- 
tion by motor carriers in such manner as to recognize and preserve 
the inherent advantages of, and foster sound economie conditions 
in, such transportation among such carriers in the public interest.” 
In other words, the motor carriers must stand on their own feet. 

Section 216 (d) provides “‘that this paragraph shall not be con- 
strued to apply to discriminations, prejudices, or disadvantages to 
the traffic of any other carrier of whatever description.” 
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Section 216 (i) provides ‘in the exercise of its power to prescribe 
just and reasonable rates * * * the Commission shall give due con- 
sideration, among other factors, to the inherent advantages of trans- 
portation by such carriers to the effect of rates upon the movement 
of traftic by such carriers; to the need, in the public ,interest, of 
adequate and efficient transportation service by such carriers at 
the lowest cost consistent with the furnishing of such service; and 
to the need of revenues sufficient to enable such carriers, under 
honest, economical, and efficient management, to provide such serv- 
iee.”” 

These sections clearly indicate a statutory admonition to estab- 
lish the rates and charges on a basis of cost to the carrier, plus a 
reasonable return. Quite apparently, it is not the statutory intent 
to utilize the railroad yardstick in establishing motor carrier rates 
and tariffs. 


BUS REPAIR LABOR COMPLAINT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The National Labor Relations Board, created by the Wagner 
national labor relations act passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, has begun its work by issuing a complaint in the interest 
of employes in a bus repair shop and garage in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The board announced the issuance of the complaint in a state- 
ment, in part, as follows: 


The National Labor Relations Board has issued a complaint 
against the Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, Inc., and the Greyhound 
Management Co., Inc., associated_corporations controlling interstate 
automobile bus lines, on the ground that the company has discharged 
nine employes because of their union affiliation, and on the ground 
that it has attempted to restrain other employes at its Pittsourgh, 
Pa., garage ana repair shop from joining Local No. 1063 of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employes of America. The Board has served notice on the com- 
pany that a hearing in the case will be held on October 22. The 
hearing will take place in the post office building at Pittsburgh and 
will be conducted by the members of the National Labor Relations 
Board, J. W. Madden, chairman, John M. Carmody and Edwin 58. 
Smith. 

The complaint asserts that the company discharged the nine 
workers, and subsequently refused to reinstate them, because of their 
known membership in a union organized for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining. Their discharge is held in the complaint to be in 
violation of section 8, subdivision (1) of the national labor relations 
act, which makes it an unfair labor practice to interfere with em- 
ployes in the exercise of their right to join labor organizations. 

The company is further charged with having threatened employes 
with discharge if they joined the union and of having kept surveillance 
over union meetings and meeting places. Discrimination against 
workers, for the purpose of discouraging union membership, is alleged 
against the company, in violation of section 8, subdivision (3) of the 
act. 

The further fact is alleged that the company, from July 5, 1935, 
to the date of the filing of the complaint, contributed financial sup- 
port to an organization of its workers called the ‘“‘“Employes’ Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, Inc.,’’ in violation of section 8, 
Subdivision (2) of the act. 

The complaint alleges that the common stock of the Greyhound 
Management Co. is entirely owned by the Greyhound corporation, 
incorporated in Delaware, and that the common stock of the Pennsy!- 
vania Greyhound Lines is owned fifty per cent by the Greyhound 
Corporation and fifty per cent by the American Contract and Trust 
Co., the latter being a wholly owned subsidiary of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co... . 

The unfair labor practices alleged in the complaint are considered 
as tending ‘‘to lead to labor disputes and other forms of industrial 
strife and unrest which have the intent and necessary effect of bur- 
dening and obstructing said commerce and the free flow thereof, by 
impairing the efficiency, safety and operation of instrumentalities of 
said commerce.” 


MOTOR ADMINISTRATORS 


Representatives of motor vehicle law administration bodies 
in 34 states, at the meeting of the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators in Chicago October 11, adopted unani- 
mously a resolution pledging full cooperation between their 
agencies and the Interstate Commerce Commission in enforcing 
the new federal motor vehicle act. The resolution was the 
result of a plea addressed to the meeting, on the day before, by 
Chairman Eastman of the Commission’s motor vehicle division, 
in which he asked for that cooperation (see Traffic World, 
October 12). 

Work of several committees of the association was crystallized 
in a number of other resolutions. One of these advocated the adop- 
tion in all states of a uniform drivers’ license law. Such laws, 
it was pointed out, were in effect now in only 29 states, and 
even in those states there was little uniformity. The resolution 
on the subject recommended a law requiring the licensing of 
all drivers of motor vehicles, common carrier, contract carrier, 
and private. The licensing, it was recommended, should be based 
on examinations to show the driving. ability of the driver and 
his knowledge of the rules of the road. 

Uniform hand signals for automobile drivers were also 
recommended in a resolution. The association recommended 
the universal adoption of the system of signals now mandatory 
under the law in several states: left hand and arm horizontal 
for a left turn, left arm raised for a right turn, and left arm 
lowered for a stop. Uniform regulations covering the reporting 
of accidents was also recommended. 

Three reports of progress were adopted and the work de- 
scribed in them ordered to be carried on. The first had to do 
with the association’s program of safety promotion, which has 
been carried on by means of bill boards, radio addresses and 
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newspaper and magazine articles. The committee was instructed 
to continue this work. The ocmmittee which had canvassed 
the possibilities of license plate reciprocity among the states 
was instructed to carry on with its work. So far as acceptance 
of plates from one state in another was concerned, the report 
said that that should be done so far as private vehicles were 
concerned and that, in fact, that was the almost universal prac- 
tice. With reference to license plates on common motor Carriers, 
it was suggested that work be held in abeyance until it could 
be discovered what, if any, effect on the matter might result 
from the enforcement of the new federal law. 

The report of the taxation committee was also one of prog- 
ress. It pointed out, however, that little headway could be made 
on this perplexing problem until a broad program of general 
research was laid out. The committee was instructed to plan 
such a program, The idea of the association as expressed in 
the committee report and adopted by the meeting was that an 
attempt should be made to foster uniformity in the bases of 
motor vehicle taxation in the various states. Such a result, it 
was carefully pointed out, would have nothing to do with the 
tax rates. 

Lew Wallace, administrator of motor vehicles for the State 
of Iowa, was elected president of the association. He served it 
in the year just past as secretary-treasurer. J. Q. Rhodes, com- 
missioner of motor vehicles for the state of Virginia, was elected 
vice-president, and W. A. VanDuzer, director of vehicles and 
traffic, District of Columbia, was elected secretary-treasurer. 


BUS OPERATORS’ CONVENTION 


The National Association of Motor Bus Operators has an- 
nounced that its program for its annual meeting at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New Orleans, October 24 and 25, is now complete. 

“It is a more impressive program from the standpoint of 
subjects and of speakers than any presented during the nine 
years in which the motor bus industry has conducted conventions 
through this association,” says John M. Meighan, secretary- 
manager. 

At the opening session October 24 there will be an address 
of welcome by Mayor Walmsley, of New Orleans. Arthur M. 
Hill, president of the association, will respond and then deliver 
an address on “The Motor Bus Industry Matures.” Reports will 
then be received from Mr. Meighan; E. D. Merrill, treasurer, 
and S. A. Markel, chairman of the committee on legislation, 

Representative Sadowski, of Michigan, one of the framers 
of the motor carrier act of 1935; Commissioner Frank Morgan, 
of the Alabama commission; and Coordinator Eastman will speak 
at the luncheon. 

John L. Rogers, director of the Bureau of Motor Carriers, 
is scheduled to speak on-the operation of the motor act. Com- 
missioner Robert L. Freer, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
will speak on the relation of the anti-trust laws to transportation, 
and Chairman W. G. Fullen, of the New York Transit Commis- 
sion, will speak on insuring safe transportation to the public. 

The report of the safety committee will be submitted by 
Marcus Dow, chairman. 

After election of officers a dinner and carnival will be held 
at 7 p. m., October 24, at the Tip Top Inn, Hotel Roosevelt. 

At the session October 25 L. G. Markel will submit the report 
of the traffic committee. Service of Travelers’ Aid Society to 
motor bus companies will be discussed by Miss Bertha McCall, 
general director of the National Association for Travelers’ Aid 
and Transient Service. 

Air conditioning of busses will be one of the principal topics 
before the convention. Fred C. Horner, chairman, will submit 
the report of the air conditioning committee. Air conditioning 
with ice will be discussed by William A. Schmid, Jr., of the 
National Association of Ice Industries, and air conditioning with 
mechanical refrigeration will be discussed by L. G. McClenahan, 
of the Houde Engineering Corporation, who will submit a paper 
prepared jointly by Ralph F. Peo, vice-president and general 
manager of the Houde Engineering Corporation, and E. P. Heckel, 
vice-president of the Carrier Engineering Corporation. 

At a luncheon meeting Rudolf S. Hecht, president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, will discuss the present status of 
the nation’s business, and E. V. Rickenbacker, general manager 
of Eastern Air Lines, will speak on coordinating air and motor 
bus transportation. 


Il. H. C. SAFE DRIVING BOOKLET 


The International Harvester Company is distributing a 
pocket-size booklet entitled “I Drive Safely.” It is designed 
for use by truck drivers and discusses the various factors of 
safety in driving a truck, both from a practical road standpoint 
and from a mechanical standpoint. Such subjects as driving 
around curves, over hills and on wet pavement are each accorded 
a chapter. Mechanical details such as lights, brakes and stear- 
ing gears are handled separately with hints as to their proper 
gee and maintenance, Illustrations and diagrams amplify 
the text, 
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Truckmen Convene 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Meeting in Chicago, Studies New Problems Presented 
to the Industry by Federal Regulatory Law—Rate Hearings Attract Throng— 
Rodgers Reelected President 


N contrast with last year’s convention of the American Truck- 

ing Associations, Inc., the sessions which opened at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, October 14, were no longer considering 
the enforcement of codes under the NRA, but were instead 
engaged in intensive consideration and spirited discussion of 
the application and enforcement of the provisions of the new 
federal motor vehicle act, a law that was still listed among the 
mere potentialities in the fall of 1934. Nearly every session, 
whether of the association as a whole or of one of its several 
groups, and nearly every speaker eventually came around to 
the question as to what form the industry would take when 


Officers of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., elected 
at the convention, in Chicago, October 15. Front row, left to 
right: Walter W. Belson, Milwaukee, Wis., secretary; Fisher G. 
Dorsey, Houston, Texas, regional vice-president; John W. Blood, 
Wichita, Kan., first vice-president; Ted V. Rodgers, Scranton, Pa., 
president; Percy F. Arnold, Providence, R. I., second vice-presi- 
dent; John F. Winchester, Newark, N. J., treasurer. Second row, 
left to right: Ben F. Morris, San Francisco, Calif., regional vice- 
president; Hugh E. Sheridan, New York, N. Y., third vice-presi- 


the new law got into full working order, and just what the 
truckers themselves could do to bring about effective and 
equitable operation of it. 

It was obvious, as the meeting got under way, that the 
prospect of federal regulation had already welded the many 
constituent organizations into something nearer to a homog- 
eneous organization than it was a year ago. Although there was 
some feeling in the group meeting of interstate operators against 
the corporate setup of the A. T. A., which some members al- 
leged did not permit sufficient recognition of the interstate motor 
carriers, generally the feeling was that the future of the in- 
dustry was definitely in the hands of the national organization 
and that it had to be hammered into a well-knit, responsible 
working body if the trucking industry was to make progress 
under federal regulation. 


President’s Annual Report 


The first general session, on the morning of October 14, 
was marked by three significant addresses. The first was the 


annual report of Ted V. Rodgers, president of the association. 
It detailed the many activities of the past*year. He gave an 
account of the meetings held in Washington in June. This 
series of meetings, at the time when the Supreme Court abol- 
ished the NRA and when the motor carrier act was under con- 
sideration by Congress, were of the greatest significance to 
the trucking industry, he said. He also told of the A. T. A.’s 
efforts in safety promotion, what has been done along the line 
of regulatory taxation of trucking interests, insurance problems, 
transport topics and various other phases of association activ- 
ities. 





dent; William C. Winkler, Chicago, Ill., regional vice-president; 
H. D. Horton, Charlotte, N. C., regional vice-president; Harry 
E. Boysen, Philadelphia, Pa., regional vice-president; C. S. 
Reynolds, Tacoma, Wash., regional vice-president; W. L. Stodg- 
hill, Louisville, Ky., fourth vice-president; E, A. Ward, Fargo, 
N. D., regional vice-president; J. F. Rowan, Denver, Colo., 
regional vice-president. The officers of the association con- 
stitute its executive committee. 


Throughout his report there were frequent references to 
the work ahead. He emphasized several times the need for 
continued cooperation of the membership if the gains that have 
been attained were to be held. 

His remarks brought out the importance of the motor truck 
industry in the American business structure. “We are among 
the largest of industries,” he declared, “bigger even than steel, 
bigger than automobile manufacturing, bigger than textiles, 
bigger than mining. There are more wage earners employed 
in interstate trucking alone than there are in all the railroads 
combined. Our industry and our organization should take their 
place at the head table where we belong.” About rates and 
tariffs, he said: 


The problem of rates is with us eternally. We had it under the 
code and took the first step in an attempt to solve it. Under federal 
control of interstate rates and state control of state rates it is still 
with us. The industry expects this association to do something about 
its solution, 

We are making progress but the problem is still a big one. We 
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L a ee wa : sos 
at PHILADELPHIA 


Eleven mammoth warehouses advantageously located for the 
efficient distribution of all classes of merchandise through- 
out the metropolitan area of Philadelphia. We are especially 
well equipped to render economical and highly efficient 
service incident to the handling of flour, dried fruits, canned 
goods, cereals, soaps, wool, cotton, newsprint, furniture, feed 
and all classes of package freight. Modern construction and 
equipment provide lowest insurance rates. Liberal allow- 
ances may be had on stored goods. All properties are served 
by Pennsylvania Railroad sidings. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
10 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. M. Richardson, General Manager 


Warehouse receipts issued by one ter- 
minal can be deposited at any of the 
five offices, whereupon shipment can be 
immediately accomplished. This serv- 
ice is proving to be a tremendous ad- 


vantage to many prominent shippers. 
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Square fer 


at NORFOLK 


One of the largest deep-water terminals on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Over a mile of dockage . . . eliminates loading and 
unloading delays. Eight railroads provide direct routing to 
any point. Eight warehouses provide 2,200,000 square feet of 
storage space. An efficient organization assures close atten- 
tion to the receipt, delivery and forwarding of all shipments. 
Loading and unloading is completed under cover. For de- 
tailed information and tariffs, address 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
Norfolk, Va. 
James A. Moore, Sean Manager 
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Western Traffic Manager 
1646 Transportation Building 
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at NEW YORK 


Three hundred and thirty thousand square feet of excellent 
storage space equipped with sprinkler system. Ten acres of 
land for open storage. Private railroad sidings in excess of 
five miles. The marginal wharf is 1400 feet long on the 
Government Channel, 300 feet wide, with a minimum depth 
of thirty feet at mean low water. The property is advan- 
tageously located to economically serve the most thickly 
populated consumer market in this country. The company 
also operates two large fireproof, sprinkler-protected ware- 
houses in Brooklyn. One has heated and unheated space 
. .. direct rail connection with the Jay Street Terminal Rail- 
road. The other is in the Bay Ridge Section, specializing in 
commodity exchange merchandise. 
LINCOLN 


TIDEWATER 
TERMINALS, INC. 


Ceorge W. Green, 
Vice-President and 
General Manager 
17 State Street 
New York City 


4 


Shipping Address: 
South Kearny, N. J. 
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at BOSTON 


A total pier area of over 1,000,000 square feet provides ample 
room for the handling of cargo with the utmost economy 
and dispatch. The dockage space of thirteen berths has a 
total length of 7106 feet. Modern buildings equipped with 
sprinkler system provide excellent storage with lowest possi- 
ble insurance rates. The location is the most accessible to 
the business and wholesale districts of any deep-water piers 
in the port of Boston. Two modern grain elevators have a 
capacity of 1,500,000 bushels. There is a coal discharge plant 
with seven towers and an up-to-date coal-storage bridge. All 
piers are served by the Boston and Maine R. R., with switch- 
ing connections with the Boston and Albany and New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroads. For further details and 
tariffs, address 


THE MYSTIC TERMINAL COMPANY 
85 Water Street (Charlestown District) 
Boston, Mass. 


L. J. Coughlin, Manager of Traffic 
D. J. Hurley, General Superintendent 


Centralized management, modern machinery and equipment 
insure a highly efficient, uniform service to vessels and cargo 
interests throughout the entire chain. All classes of bulk 
and package freight are handled with the utmost economy 
and dispatch. Fireproof buildings with complete sprinkler 
system enable our patrons to enjoy the lowest possible in- 
surance rates on goods in storage. Liberal allowances may 
be had on stored goods. An invitation is extended to all 
vessel operators, shippers, importers and exporters to inspect 
the various properties and analyze the methods employed at 
each in the handling of all classes of merchandise. 


For complete information regarding the fa- 
cilities of our respective terminals and 
warehouses, tariffs, etc., address the office 
nearest you. 
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have appointed a national committee on rates and tariffs composed 
of fifteen members and this committee has spread the rate work 
among one hundred eighty-nine state committeemen working locally 
and in the regions. Nothing since the flush of first code activity has 
so engaged the industry. Meetings have been held in every state and 
there have been many regional conferences. Scores of important 
shippers have advanced their thoughts for the group’s attention. 

There has been a beneficial exchange-of thoughts brought out for 
the associations by these committees—all to assist the national com- 
mittee in arriving at basic principles to guide the industry in its 
relations to shippers and competitors in the interest of stabilization 
and progress. This national committee and the local committees have 
a big job ahead of them. 

Proper classifications of commodities on which to base truck rates 
are being carefully studied. Methods of cost analyses are being de- 
veloped. Work in connection with agencies for filing of tariffs must 
be carried on, and generally sound principles and methods for rate 
making must be developed and adopted. This regulation will be for 
merchandise warehouses. It includes dump truck operators, household 
goods movers and other different activities within the industry. The 
problem applies not only to the making of rates but to the making 
of the rates effective. Uniform rates for furniture moving are now 


in process. . 
Realizing the importance of the rate problem we have set aside 
the last day of this convention when carriers and shippers may get 
together with the national committee on rates and tariffs and present 
their views. I hope all of you will participate in that meeting. 


Safety was another important matter to be considered, 
he said, and described a national program prepared by the 
association’s national safety committee. Some of the points of 
this program were: 


1. Establishment of a nation-wide organization of 3,000 committee 
men, reaching into every county in the country. 
8. Establishment of an educational safety research fund. 
38. Setting up of standards for training and educating drivers. 
4. Cooperation with other organizations for inspection of safety 
c 
5 


Plans for the second annual national safety contest. 


He described other past and planned activities of the asso- 
ciation, notably with reference to insurance, with the programs 
and activities of the conference groups, with reciprocity among 
states and with uniform standards of weights and sizes of 
vehicles. He dwelt at some length on the subject of taxes, 
insisting that they constituted a large part of the truck opera- 
tors’ expenses and that they were “entirely out of line with 
just and reasonable requirement.” 

He said that the association was originally formed of state 
and local organizations and while there was a plan for service 
memberships to be put before this meeting, it would be neces- 
sarv to continue to foster and support state organizations. He 
deplored what he said was “working at cross purposes” in some 
of the states and asked for constructive criticism and whole- 
hearted cooperation from them. 

The greatest single job accomplished by the association, 
he said, was the carrying out of the mandate given to it at the 
meeting last year, “to cooperate with the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation and the administration in the development 
of an economically sound national transportation policy.” 

“We have fulfilled that mandate,” he said. 

He spoke at length of the part played by the association, 
its officers and staff, and its committees in bringing about the 
adoption of the federal motor vehicle law, all of which was 
carried out with the welfare of the industry in mind. While 
the law as adopted, he said, did not embody all of the asso- 
ciation’s ideas and while it did embody some with which the 
association was not in sympathy, generally he thought it was 
a good law. 

So far as the NRA code was concerned, he said he wanted 
formally to say farewell to it. At least, he added, it had taught 
the industry the value of unity. He pictured the need for the 
future in the association and in the industry as follows: 


Now, in picturing a bigger and more useful A. T. A., I see the 
a developing our conference groups to a greater degree of 
activity. 

I urge the cartage men and other groups to get together and 
organize their branches of the industry within A. T. A. so that they 
may reap fuller benefits from the national organization. I can see, 
also. the need on the part of A. T. A. for closer contact with the 
field. Perhaps we should have one or two or more regional offices, 
with adequate staff, to serve the associations and members far dis- 
tant from headquarters. I can see much good to be derived from 
such a setup, and I commend it to your consideration. 

Above all, I plead for your active cooperation and support for 
the national association. You need it, the industry needs it, now 
more than ever before.. We have made much nrogress in the two 
years this association has been in existence. We have weathered 
the storm. both within and without the industry. We have overcome 
internal differences and given battle to those outside who attacked 
us. We have been complimented on the manner in which we pre- 
sented our case to committees of Congress, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, ard other Federal agencies. 

We have bigger things ahead. We can accomplish those things, 
if we all stick together and work tn reach the common goal. We 
need a strong national association. We need strong local associations. 


Eastman Talks of Commission’s Plans 
“We shall tame this wild new job and get it in hand, but 
do not expect a 100 per cent performance all at once,” said 
Commissioner Eastman, chairman of division 5 of the Commis- 
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sion. Mr. Eastman told the truck transport men why the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission had created a new organization 
within itself to administer the motor carrier act, described, jp 
outline, some of the problems to be solved and bespoke the help 
of the truckmen in the taming of the wild new job. He sgaiq: 


Since I addressed this association, very nearly a year ago 
a lot of water has gone over the dam. Then I was a combination y 
a preacher and a prophet, telling you what ought to be done and 
foretelling the benefits which would flow to all concerned if it wer 
done. Now I am cast in a different role, and am one of those who 
has the job of practicing what we preached and making our dream: 
come true. We are on the spot, so to speak. ' 

It was a great pleasure to me that finally we were able to reach 
a substantial agreement with the American Trucking Associations 
as to what should be done, and the result was the motor carrier act 
If it had not been for the support of the associations, I do not believe 
it would now be law. If I may say so, also, I feel sure that the 
Support was wise and that you will have no cause to regret it. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission appreciates to the full the 
great responsibility which rests upon it in the administration of this 
new law, and is under no illusions as to the magnitude and difficulty 
nal _— eect meen PP = are still in the process of building 

n for the work. 

something po omen iy It may be well for me to tell you 

otor transportation differs in so many ways from rail a 
portation that it would take a fair sized volume to cuenane aon, 
all. Fortunately I do not need to enumerate them to this audience 
for you are even better informed on this point than I am. The 
Commission has been in existence for nearly a half century, and 
during all of that time it has had to do chiefly with railroads 
although it has also had considerable experience with water carriers 
and pipe lines and some experience with telephone and telegraph 
companies. The established bureaus of the Commission are headed 
by men of whom we are proud. They are men of integrity and 
capacity, who play no favorites. But these men have had little occa- 
sion to become well acquainted with motor transportation. It was 
evident to us that in the administration of the motor carrier act 
we would need the help of men who were thoroughly acquainted 
with that form of transportation and all of its peculiarities and 
intricacies. On further reflection we were convinced that we could 
not get the most and the best out of these men if they were dis- 
tributed around among the existing bureaus, reporting to men whose 
experience lay in other fields_and whose time was already fully 
occupied with_ other duties. We decided, therefore, upon a new 
departure in Commission organization, namely, to create a Bureau 
of Motor Carriers which would render assistance to the Commission 
in all phases .of its regulatory work under the motor carrier act. 

By so doing, we felt that we could avoid any danger that this 
regulatory work would be colored or affected by customs or habits 
of thought gained from experience with the railroads and which 
might not be well Suited to the very different conditions of motor 
transportation. This danger was not, in my judgment, as great as 
you and others on the outside may have thought, for the heads of 
our older bureaus are not set in their ways nor unaccustomed to 
dealing with new problems. Yet it was a danger, and one that we 
could avoid. We also felt that if these men with experience in 
motor transportation were concentrated in one bureau, they could 
be of very great help to each other. In other words, instead of being 
just a number of individual stars, they could work together as a 
team and build up a high degree of team spirit, or what the French 
oT eee — = corps. Anybody who has had exnerience 

aowe - “eae - 
work “gg ops ow important such a spirit is, if the best 
ne possible objection to such a bureau, handling a wide vari 
of work, is that it places a very heavy burden upon Fes director” We 
believe, however, that we have met that objection in the man whom 
we have selected to fill this position. Mr. Rogers is a man with 
a sound, level head, highly industrious and steady under fire. He is 
modest but firm, he knows what he is doing, and he knows how to 
work with others. As for the other key men, we have tried, without 
reeard to politics or any other extraneous consideration, to get the 
best men we could find. In general, they have not sought us but 
we have sought them. A prerequisite has been experience which 
could qualify them fully for the particular work which they would 
be called upon to do. We have favored men comparatively young in 
years, and we have endeavored to pick men who have a real desire 
to serve their country and can be depended upon to do their duty 
without fear or favor. There is, of course, no absolutely sure way 
of determining these things until men have been put to the test in 
actual service. We may find that we have made some mistakes 
tom Me oe oe that _we shall have a good team which will 
jearue strong bid for the Rose Bowl championship in the federal 

The same principles will be followed, with the help of 
: 7 . : : 8 civ r i 
ice examinations, in building up the organization aie Bs a 
men are to captain. You are aware, I suppose, that we have labored 
under a handicap in our organization work. The funds for the 
administration of the motor carrier act were to be supplied in the 
so-called deficiency appropriation bill. It passed the House, but 
failed to pass the Senate because of a filibuster at the eleventh hour 
We have now been given authority to draw on the general funds 
of the Commission until February 1, but until the first of October 
we were unable to put a single man on the payroll of the new bureau 
, Another reason for the single bureau, handling all regulatory 
acne under the motor carrier act, deserves particular mention 
ecause it brings up another very important point. One very vital 
difference between rail transportation and motor transportation is 
that the former is conducted, for the most part, by large and well- 
organized carriers, whereas the latter is carried on by a great multi- 
tude of operators who are in general very small and many of whom 
have their organizations under their hats. Federal regulation, if it 
is to be successful, must be adapted to the necessity of these little 
wo. ee eon y he more than half way. It must not 
es -necked and rigid, but accomm f 
de Taw a odating and helpful, so far as 

ecause of this situation, we have felt it ne 
extensive field organization covering the entire pine lr tlw 
by men of initiative and discretion with knowledge of ‘all the funda- 
mentals of our regulation, men who can deal with these operators 
on the ground and not only police them but advise and help them in 
every feasible way, working at the same time in close cooperation 
with the state authorities who handle motor carrier and motor 
vehicle matters. This regional organization must, of course, tie in 
with the central staff at Washington and be under its general direc- 
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tion. This can be done much more effectively with the central staff 
concentrated in a single bureau than if it were scattered through 
several separate and independent bureaus. ee Ys 

The Bureau of Motor Carriers will report to a _ division of the 
Commission of which I am chairman for the time being, other mem- 
bers beings Commissioners Lee and Caskie. That division will deal 
intially With all motor carrier matters, subject, of course, to the 
power Of review which lies in the Commission as a_ whole. 

The form of organization which we have adopted and the men 
we are selecting for that organization will, we believe, enable us 
to regulate motor transportation, as the act directs, with regard to 
its “inherent natural advantages,” in other words, to adapt our 
regulation to the nature and cnaracteristics of this particular form 
of transportation and not some other kind. ‘here are, however, some 
possible misunderstandings that I ought to caution you against. 

The fact that we have set up a separate bureau and have created 
a single division of the Commission for this motor carrier work does 
not mean that it is divorced from the other work of the Commission. 
tne division is only a division. It is not a separate and independent 
Commission. The ultimate power and authority is in the hands of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, of which the division is only 
a part, and it is the entire Commission which will have the final say 
on all basic questions. Last winter I advocated an enlargement and 
reorganization of the Commission which would in effect have depart- 
mentalized it under central control for the handling of railroad regu- 
lation, motor carrier regulation, water carrier regulation, and even 
air carrier regulation. Such a reorganization would have required 
an act of Congress, and that act was not passed. I still believe that 
some such reorganization will be desirable, particularly if the Com- 
mission is given full authority over water carriers and air carriers. 
However, I also believe that under its present set-up the Commis- 
sion has, by the creation of the new bureau and the new division, 
udopted the best form of organization now possible for the admin- 
istration of the motor carrier act, and along with the other com- 
missioners I shall do everything in my power to make it a success. 
pride of opinion has no place in such matters, for it is the best 
result that we all want, however they may be secured. 

lt should also be made clear that we do not intend the new 
Bureau of Motor Carriers to operate either in a vacuum or as a 
water-tight compartment. What the country wants and ought to 
have is the best possible system of transportation, and successful 
regulation of transportation is impossible unless we see the picture 
in its entirety and consider the whole as well as the parts. All the 
forms of transportation are interrelated; it is impossible to escape 
tnat fact. Motor carriers have for some years been attacking rail- 
road rates from time to time and asking us to prevent or control 
changes in such rates. Rail carriers will most assuredly ask us to 
exercise our authority in one way or another over motor carrier 
rates aS soon as they get a chance. The same thing will happen 
in the case of certificates and permits. All of these questions have 
got to be considered in their relation to one another and with an 
eye to the best transportation interests of the country. , 

We shall expect our Bureau of Motor Carriers to keep in touch 
with the older bureaus of the Commission and vice versa, and we 
shall see to it that they all consult and advise with each other on 
matters of mutual interest and importance. The Commission has the 
same concern for all the forms of transportation. It is in a way the 
father of them all, and it is its duty to deal fairly and impartially 
with each and every one of them, within the limits of its power 
and jurisdiction. That is what it intends to do to the best of its 
wisdom and ability. We can see to it that we are fully informed 
in regard to the characteristics and potentialities of each form of 
transportation and its ability to serve the public, and that we do 
nohing which tends to deprive it of its inherent natural advantages 
and its opportunity to develop accordingly. That is why, so far as 
motor carriers are concerned, we are surrounding ourselves with men 
who know and understand motor carriage and are giving them wide 
scope in their work. : ; 

Another point on which there may be misunderstanding is this: 
We realize the need in regulation for direct and prompt action, for 
cutting what is calied red tape, for avoiding long delays in making 
essential decisions. Nevertheiess, a public regulatory body cannot 
deal with all matters with the same degree of freedom as a private 
business enterprise. It cannot be arbitrary. It must follow the 
dictates of the statutes which govern its action, and be able to prove 
in court, if need be, that it has done so. In general this means that 
in controverted matters it must give all interested parties a fair 
hearing and be able to back up its acts by a definite record of the 
facts. To put it in another way, a Commission like ours is not a 
dictator, but a quasi-judicial body responsible in law to higher au- 
thority, and it must act and protect its acts accordingly. At times 
the procedure which this entails is vexatious to all concerned, and 
not least of all to the Commission. We can do a good deal to shorten 
and simplify that procedure, but we cannot avoid it. And on the 
whole, notwithstanding the vexation, I believe it is well that this 
is so. In the long run it is the only sure protection against arbitrary 
or unprincipled or unjust action. If a tribunal has to tell why it 
does things and point to a record which supports its action, it can- 
not go far wrong and survive. 

Let me give you one or two illustrations of what I have in mind. 
There seems to be a division of opinion among the motor truck 
carriers as to whether, in making their charges, they should use 
corresponding railroad rates as a guide or_be governed by the cost 
of their own operations plus a fair profit. Some would like the Com- 
mission to decide this question for them before tariffs are filed: The 
Commission could not fairly and lawfully make such a decision with- 
out giving a full hearing to all concerned, and there are many 
difficult questions which would have to be considered at such a 
hearing, including what is meant by cost and how it is to be deter- 
mined. Moreover, the act does not contemplate that the Commission 
shall initiate rates, but only that it shall regulate them. The initial 
tariffs may be filed as the motor carriers may see fit, subject to the 
rules and regulaions which the Commission will issue to govern the 
mahner in which the rates shall be stated and published. 

These initial rates, to be filed when the rate portion of the act 
takes effect, cannot be suspended by the Commission, but they will 
be filed with the knowledge and understanding that they may there- 
after be changed by the Commission, after appropriate proceedings, 
if it finds them unlawful in any respect under the provisions of the 
act. In other words, when you file your rates, you must take the 
risk that you can defend them if they are attacked, just as the 
railroads do. In the event of an attack, the act makes it clear 
that the Commission must give all due consideration to cost of 
service, and my own guess is that it will eventually be the dominant 
factor in fixing rates, if only because many shippers will truck their 
own freight if your charges go much above cost of service. Yet 
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there are many things to be considered in connection with costs. 
tor ins.vance, there is such a thing as out-of-pocket cost, which is 
much less than full cost. If any torm of transportation is aliowed 
to make competitive rates on the basis of out-of-pocket cost, tnere 
is no escape from the conclusion that all forms of transportation 
must be allowed the same privilege. 1 can see that issue looming 
up, and it will be of vital importance. Whatever decision is reached 
will have far-reaching consequences. 

Some operators have told me that they would like to have the 
Commission determine what regulations it will prescribe with respect 
to sours of service of employes and what its requirements will be 
with respect to surety bonds, insurance, and the like before they 
are cailed upon to file their rates. ‘Lhose are matters which must 
be considered with the greatest of care before final conclusions are 
1eached, and 1 am sure that you want us to consider them with 
such care. [n all probability hearings will be necessary. We shail 
proceed on these matters with the utmost expedition that is prac- 
ticable, but no one can be sure how long a time will be required, 
and it seems plain to me that we cannot tie up the filing of rates 
with such uncertainties. They will have an important bearing on the 
rates to be charged, but so will many other changing conditions. 

We now are issuing application blanks to be hlied out and filed 
for certificates and permits under the so-called “grandfather ciause.’’ 
It may seem to you that we are calling for considerable information 
on those blanks and they may seem, at first glance, rather formidable. 
I believe that on second glance you will not find them so difficult. 
We have tried to make them as simple as possible, and to ask only for 
the information which it is essential under the law for us to have 
before we can issue the certificate or permit. You will find, if you 
analyze the law carefully, that there is a good deal of such informa- 
tion. Do not be surprised, either, if it takes a long time to pass 
upon all of these applications. There may be as many as 250,000 
of them, and we Know tiiat questions will arise and checks will be 
necessary in the case of many. If there should prove to be about 
that number and we were able to deal with them at an average 
rate of 800 per working day, which I think you will agree is a very 
high rate, it would still take nearly a year to dispose of them. How- 
ever, under the law the rights of all operators who have their ap- 
plications on file are protected until they are acted upon, one way 
or the other. 

When a new law like this is passed, it is always found that 
there are many provisions which require interpretation. Circum- 
stances and situations develop which were not clearly foreseen when 
the language was drafted and which it does not fit as well as might 
be desired. It is surprising, also, how often it is found that language 
which was careftliy considered and thought to have a perfectly 
clear meaning is in fact capable of two or more possible construc- 
tions. Sometimes it may not have been as carefully considered as it 
should have been and this is particularly apt to be true of amend- 
ments which are introduced in haste on the floor of Congress. A 
large number of such questions have already arisen and have been 
brought to our attention. We shall deal with them as quickly as 
possible, but I should tell you that the Commission from long ex- 
perience has found it dangerous to make ex parte rulings on legal 
questions which may later arise in litigated cases. We shall have 
to safeguard any provisional ruling with a good deal of care, but 
we shall try to handle these matters with sound judgment and with 
as little inconvenience as possible to the carriers and others who may 
be concerned. 


You must be patient with us in getting the administration of 
this new act under way. Regulation of the railroads has been a slow 
growth over many years attended by much litigation and a gradual 
development of the statutes. The idea seems to prevail today in 
some quarters that it is a new, surprising, and significant thing 
that the constitutionality of acts of Congress should be brought into 
question. The law books are full of cases in which the constitution- 
ality of provisions of the interstate commerce act has been put to 
the test. Even the transportation act, 1920, which emanated from 
the strongholds of conservatism, was so questioned in various im- 
portant respects. Fortunately we had all this background of con- 
troversy, litigation, and slow development to help us in framing 
the motor carrier act, and it is much more of a fullfledged product 
than any prior railroad legislation. But this fact in itself makes 
the task of the Commission all the more difficult in plunging into 
its administration. In addition, the motor carrier industry is new 
and chaotic and in the stage of development where it is full of 
vagaries and almost incredibly complex, in some of its aspects. 

We shall tame this wild new job and get it in hand, but do 
not expect a 100 per cent performance all at once. We have got 
to go to schpol ourselves. In the process of learning we shall make 
mistakes, and we shall be slower in many ways, no doubt, than you 
would like. Criticize us when you think we need it, for criticism 
is good for the soul of a public servant, but don’t forget that we 
shall have many trials and tribulations on our own account and 
many difficulties to surmount. I assure you that building up a new 
and large organization, under civil service rules and through the 
medium of civil service examinations, cannot be done overnight. It 
will take some time to get all of our machinery set up and an even 
longer time to work out the kinks and get it in smoothly-running 
order. With no thought of building up any alibis, for they are sure 
to = punctured, I do ask for some degree of patience and forbear- 
ance. 

This brings me to the way in which you can be of positive help 
to us. I have no thought of telling you how you should organize 
yourselves or what sort of association or associations you should 
maintain. That is for you to decide. I do say that it is a great 
help to those who have to regulate an industry, if that industry is 
well organized, and when the regulation is national, it is equally 
desirable that the organization should be on a national scale. 
Already the fact that the American Trucking Association is a na- 
tional organization and has headquarters at Washington has been 
a great help to us. It has meant that there have been men readily 
available and well informed in regard to the motor truck industry 
throughout the country with whom we could advise and consult, 
and we have taken full advantage of that opportunity. I take this 
occasion to express my very sincere appreciation of the help which 
President Rodgers and all associated with him have freely given us. 
Thanks is due, also, to many individual operators who have called 
oa extended their cooperation and aid. They, too, have been of 

elp. 

The new activity on which we are embarking is more than a mére 
experiment. I believe it to be an intelligent and well-conceived un- 
dertaking, the need for which has been demonstrated by experience 
and which promiss to be successful. It is an essential part of a plan 
to give our country a well-ordered and stable system of transporta- 
tion which will use each means of carriage to the best advantage 
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without all manner of duplication and waste and with a reasonable 
expectation of fair profit for all. The Commission will conduct this 
experiment as fairly and impartially and energetically and industri- 
ously as it knows how. We hope for and expect to have your co- 
operation. 


Orr Speaks for Shippers 


The views of the shipper were expzessed by L. F. Orr, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Pet Milk Company, St. Louis, chairman 
of the highway transportation committee of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. 

Trucking interests subject to the motor carriers’ act have 
their greatest danger in iheir manner of establishing basic rates 
and tariffs, he said. He spoke of mistakes the railroads have 
made in establishment of their tariff schedules and urged the 
truckmen to avoid similar pitfalls. 

“You must,” he said, “accept and abide by your decision, 
lock, stock and barrel, once you decide on it. There can be no 
half-way acceptance about anything. You gentlemen have the 
right, and it is your sole right, to agree as to what basic form 
of computatfon you want—whether on the basis of reasonable 
profit or on cost plus—and whichever method you adopt, you 
may be sure that there will be no digressing. 

“I urge that you move with the gravest consideration for 
the future, lest you in any way lose the advantage you now 
hold over the private carriers. If this advantage is lost, through 
any manner of reason, you can be assured that you cannot get 
back that advantage, at least until the equipment such private 
carriers purchase shall have outlived its performance.” 

Mr. Orr pointed to the wide and varied discrepancies in 
tariffs and rates which have been adopted by the railroads, as 
among north, south and west territories. He demonstrated by 
means of a chart how these discrepancies have worked, in many 
instances, to the disadvantage of the railroads. He pointed out 
that many of the problems of the railroads as regards costs, 
etc., applied to motor truck operators in the degree that they 
were higher in the more highly congested districts and traffic 
lanes than in open and less congested centers. 

“You must proceed with the thought in mind that the wel- 
fare and the entire future of motor truck transportation depends 
on the decisions you make at the start. You have much valuable 
guidance in the mistakes which the railroads have made. Avoid 
those mistakes,” he said. 

“Unless you avoid them, my ardent suggestion is that you 
employ chameleons for salesmen. They will have to change 
their colors with every person they talk to. And we all know 
what happened to the chameleon who crawled onto a piece of 
plaid. He made a mistake.” 

Mr. Orr emphasized the point that trucking interests were 
starting with a clean slate—a point which was also stressed 
by Coordinator Eastman. He urged, as had Mr. Eastman, that 
the cleanliness of that slate should be preserved. He urged 
that whatever bases of tariff and rate computation might finally 
be adopted, it be on the basis of service to the customer. 

“Any other basis will be one of greed,’ he declared, ‘and 
the greatest mistake you could make would be to overlook the 
value of the service to those whom you serve. After all it is 
all you have to offer. It is worth more than your investment 
in equipment, plant and everything else that you have.” 

Mr. Orr cautioned his hearers against expecting that Con- 
gress could have foreseen all the difficulties that will be encoun- 
tered. “We are as yet in the pioneering stage,’ he said. He 
continued: 


While the Commission has a great responsibility to the industry 
and to the public, I think you men have a much greater responsibility 
to yourselves and to the public. In addition to your duty to comply 
with the law the Commission must administer, you must remember 
the Commission is not the manager of your business and that you 
alone must accept full responsibility for that function. 

You have made a good start, but you must continue the good 
work if the administration of this law is to be made fully effective 
and your -own interest is to be best served. 

If you elect, as some misguided industries have in the past, to 
strive for all the capital structure the business will possibly bear, then 
you must eventually pay the price that all must pay who so manage 
their business. Extravagant ideas in one direction lead to and result 
in extravagance in all directions. I do not mean to say by this that 
there is not room for conservative expansion and additional capital 
in your business. I am only warning you against unhealthy expansion 
and injudicious financing. 

As to that part of the law which relates to public safety, no one 
familiar with the conflict in the laws of the various states and who 
is fully advised on the general situation will deny that there is need 
for national study in this direction and for the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of all. The opportunity is here afforded to make an impartial 
study free from local influence and such study will have a very whole- 
some influence towards crystallizing public sentiment in favor of uni- 
form safe and sane police regulation that will protect life and property, 
and not oppress the industry. Highway users, public and private, 
will be derelict in their duty if they do not fully avail themselves of 
the opportunity that is here afforded. 

As to state regulation, it is quite probable that motor transport 
is engaged in service today for which it is not economically suited. 
You have, beyond any doubt, been able to penetrate traffic fields for 
which you are not best suited because of obsolete and arbitrary pricing 
methods employed by other transport agencies. On the other hand 
your industry has much to look forward to in the way of sound de- 
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velopment if it is properly guided. You have gained your foothold 
by giving improved service and the most economical cost. Your ip. 
dustry must eventually settle in that portion of the transportation 
field where you can perform this character of service if you are to 
enjoy a healthy growth. This is true whether or not you have regula. 
tory law. If you get off on an ill-advised tangent and follow the 
out-of-date pricing methods used in other branches of the industry 
you will only drive your most remunerative traffic to privately oper. 
ated trucks and no branch of the industry will suffer from such errror 
more greatly than you. Such ill-advised action will clutter the high. 
ways with privately operated trucks, cut down your ratio of loaded-to- 
empty movement, materially increase you operating cost, greatly re. 
duce the volume of tonnage available to you, and materially narrow 
the field of your operation and make you much less able to compete 
with other forms of transport. 

In many respects privately operated motor transport has a mate- 
rial advantage over common or contract carrier. For example, most 
of the large industries already own property and many of them hous- 
ing space sufficient to fully accommodate the terminal operations of 
an added inter-city fleet of trucks. Much of this industry already 
employs a force of mechanics and naturally the upkeep of privately 
operated transport in such instances is kept at a minimum because 
it represents a better and greater utilization of present facilities anq 
labor. Private industry ordinarily does not need to increase its clerica] 
or other terminal forces when it ships in its own trucks, because 
these forces are already employed in the self-same work in handling 
the same traffic by common and contract truck and rail. Private 
industry incurs no solicitation cost on its own traffic moving in its 
own equipment. On the other hand, it is quite logical to assume that 
motor transport for hire is better able to haul maximum and balanced 
loads and cut down empty mileage, and thus supply the most eco- 
nomical form of motor transport—but to do this the rates must be 
such that will attract the large volume movement in this character 
of transport. 


In my opinion you should not follow the railroad method of pric- 
ing. I will tell you why I advise this. The present freight rate struc- 
ture was designed out of a different piece of cloth. The present rail 
rate structure and classification of property for shipment is the out- 
growth of wagon train, canal boat and steamboat conditions of the 
past, refined somewhat, but still bearing this early influence and the 
later imprint of competitive and legislative influences which no longer 
exist. This theory of freight rate construction is in a great measure 
obsolete and does not fit the facts which are present in today’s com- 
petitive situation. For example, the lowest railroad freight rates on 
manufactured and other higher grade products in the entire country 
apply in the congested and mountainous territory east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio rivers. Common, contract and private 
trucks have taken a great part of the most remunerative traffic from 
— —- even under this scheme of pricing in this lowest rated 
erritory. 


The railroads are attempting to secure from fifteen to fifty per 
cent more in the west and forty per cent more in the south on this 
same character of traffic. Yet if you adopt railroad methods and 
prices you will receive much less for hauling in these congested and 
mountainous sections of the east than you receive on the plains of 
the west. Likewise you will receive much less for hauling in the 
mountains of Virginia and West Virginia than in the mountains of 
Kentucky and North Carolina, notwithstanding that truck operating 
conditions are approximately the same in all of this region. These 
are but a few of the many similar situations which exist. This rail- 
road scheme of pricing is further complicated by their complex classi- 
fication of the 18,000 articles which they accept for shipment. Approxi- 
mately one-half of these articles are classified differently in the three 
classifications, north, south or west. Even when they are rated the 
same, the meaning is not the same. For example, the fifth class rate 
in the north for a distance of 400 miles is 35 cents and in the south 
64 cents. This is a mild example of the unjustifiable differences con- 
tained in this classification. Of the 2,988 fifth class articles which 
pay 35 cents per hundred pounds for a 400-mile haul in the north, 
in the south seven of these articles pay $1.42, nine pay $1.21, 27 pay 
99 cents, 116 pay 78 cents, 936 pay 64 cents and 1,687 pay 57 cents per 
hundred pounds. Even the lowest rated of these articles in the south 
pay 63 per cent more than in the north. There is no difference in 
railroad operating conditions which justifies this great difference in 
rates. Similar differences are to be found in other classes of traffic. 

I have given you a brief but typical illustration of the railroad 
freight rate and classification structure. It has but little, if any, 
relation to the railroads’ cost of producing the service. Even if the 
railroad scheme of pricing were fairly related to its cost of producing 
the service it would not afford a proper basis for truck rates because 
truck operating costs do not follow the railroad trend. The truck has 
the lowest terminal cost but the railroad has the lowest haulage cost. 
Besides, the conditions in a section which make railroad costs high 
or low quite often have the opposite effect on truck costs. Also, the 
better designed equipment and more careful handling by motor trucks 
has enabled you to provide the shipper with less rigid and less costly 
packing requirements. You will lose this advantage if you adopt the 
railroad classification requirements. You have gained your advantage 
by more prompt and careful handling, lower costs and a simplicity 
of operation which the shipper understands and appreciates. If you 
cease to offer these advantages, then in my opinion you will most 
likely lose to private transport much of the traffic you are now 
receiving. 

, oe Coordinator recognizes this in his report to Congress. He 
stated: 

“The private truck sets definite limits to any policy of modifica- 
tion, for railroad rates and common carrier or contract truck rates 
cannot go beyond the mark set by the cost of transportation in trucks 
privately operated by the shipper.”’ 

I have shown by typical examples that the railroad class rate 
structures and classifications do not accurately reflect transportation 
conditions, and that the various structures, both classification and 
rate, contain innumerable unjustifiable contradictions. I think it is 
apparent that none of the rail rate structures are so designed, con- 
sidering them as a whole, to best meet present-day competitive 
conditions, 

As a matter of law and as a practical matter I believe you must 
take into consideration the maximum ceiling created by competitive 
costs, because when there is alternative means of conveyance with a 
lower charge this lower cost of transport, all other things being equal, 
is the maximum the shipper will be willing to pay. 

I think the Coordinator, in his report to Congress, gave the correct 
answer to the question of highway transport rates and classification. 
He stated: 

“The plan, for example, followed in certain state statutes of 
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requiring motor trucks to charge railroad rates, or a certain percent- 
age over or under such rates, is not sound. If the operation of all 
these forms of transportation is to be coordinated with real benefit 
to the country, the basic rate should normally be determined by the 
operations of the transportation agency which, in the particular in- 
stance, has the lowest costs. As a matter of fact, the opportunity 
for a private water and motor carriage will eventually accomplish 
such a result in any event.’’ mae 

We are not here dealing with a theory but a practical condition. 
The shipper is dealing in dollars and cents and wants to purchase 
his service in such terms. He resents the confusion of complicated 
formulae based upon some inconsistent percentage of this, that, or 
some other thing which is oftentimes almost, if not, entirely unrelated 
to the cost of producing the service. He wants you to make a fair 
profit, but wants your prices stated in understandable dollar and cent 
terms and based upon the service you render to him, 

You have built. your business thus far on this superior and eco- 
nomical service and a simplicity of pricing and operation which the 
shipper has responded to because he can understand it. If you now 
adopt the obsolete and illogical railroad pattern and thus abandon 
the clean sheet of paper you have to start with, you will lose your 
inherent advantage and much shipper good-will. 


Clark Speaks at Luncheon 


Speaking at the luncheon session, Charles P. Clark, deputy 
administrator for motor vehicles, NRA, Washington, D. C., out- 
lined some of the work the association had ahead of it, in an 
address entitled, “Looking Ahead with the A. T. A.” He said 
that the association would have to assume the work of develop- 
ing information and data for use by the Commission but pointed 
out that there were many ways in which such data might be 
used to the advantage of the industry itself. He pointed to 
effective public opinion built up by the railroads on safety as 
an example of the fine work a transportation industry could do 
for itself. Common carrier motor trucks, on the other hand, 
he said, had not as yet been able to put over to the public the 
fact that highway accidents in which they were involved had 
been reduced over 5 per cent in recent years while registrations 
were rising 11% per cent. He contrasted that with private 
motor vehicles, accidents involving which had increased 23 per 
cent in the same period while registrations were rising only 
7 per cent. 

He spoke of educational possibilities of the association, 
mentioning especially that function with relation to taxes. He 
said that, at present, motor vehicle owners paid one out of 
every $32 in taxes collected by all the tax gathering bodies in 
this country. 

When considering the welfare of the industry and public 
regulation there was no such thing as an intrastate operator, 
he said. He warned against what he called “provincialism” in 
thinking of the subject, pointing out that operators in the large 
eastern cities did not think, in 1919, when Oregon adopted the 
first gasoline tax of only one cent a gallon, that that was the 
beginning of a movement that was to spread over all 48 states 
and into the federal government. 

He pleaded for adequate financing of the national associa- 
tion. At the moment, he said, organized labor was active in 
the ranks of truck operators’ employes and that, in fact, that 
movement was more adequately financed than the national or- 
ganization of operators. 

This question of financing was the only subject of the after- 
noon general session. H. D. Horton, Charlotte, N. C., chairman 
of the association’s finance committee, and Edward S. Brashears, 
Washington, D. C., general counsel for the association, explained 
the plan of service memberships by which it was hoped to 
finance the association’s activities. This contemplated a basic 
service membership involving a number of personal services to 
the members, and an elaborate setup of special services at 
higher costs to those using them. It was set up, Mr. Brashears 
said, on the theory that everyone who got something from the 
association ought to pay for it, and that those who paid nothing 
ought to get nothing. 


Interstate Group Meeting 


Interstate operators met in a group session immediately 
after the adjournment of the general session. William E. 
Humphreys, Washington, D. C., chairman of the group, was in 
the chair. Bob Anderson, St. Louis, Mo., spoke briefly on the 
subject of the relationship between federal and state regula- 
tion. He said efforts ought to be made to get together members 
of commissions in adjoining states so as to work out a satis- 
factory basis for interstate rates. He added that there was 
need for a standard motor vehicle nomenclature because many 
words were used in state laws in different senses from that 
in which they were used in the federal law. 

Henry Howell, Taunton, Mass., led the discussion on inter- 
state rates and classifications. He said there seemed to be no 
middle ground in the matter—either one had to advocate the 
adoption by the motor vehicle operators of the railroad classi- 
fications and rates based on railroad L. C. L. class rates, or 
one had to advocate special truck classifications with rates 
based on truck costs and conditions. He favored the latter, he 
said, and quoted from the Coordinator’s traffic report to show 
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that railroad men themselves believed railroad tariffs and 
classifications too complex and overrefined. He said the only 
forceful argument he had heard in favor of adopting rail classi- 
fications and rates was one of expediency but that he believed 
the truckmen would be wiser, if they found the job too big for 
them to get done in the time alloted, to ask the Commission 
for a further postponement of the effective date of the rates 
and tariffs sections of the law. 

Leland James, Portland, Ore., said that the success of the 
federal law depended on the reasonableness and wisdom with 
which it was enforced. He said it was not merely enough to 
say that there were private, contract and common motor car- 
riers, but that the latter could be divided into a number of sub- 
classifications, and that all of the provisions of the law ought 
to be enforced on only one of those sub-classifications—the com- 
mon carrier trucker operating between fixed termini and on fixed 
schedules. He advocated the adoption of what he called state 
master tariffs, for application throughout each state; regional 
tariffs, for operation interstate in defined regions, and inter- 
regional tariffs for application between and among the regions. 
He admitted that tariff simplification was needed but added that 
that could wait until reasonable enforcement of the law was 
accomplished. 

Evans Nash, Oklahoma City, Okla., discussed the inter- 
relation of state associations and the national association. He 
said the states should handle matters of state legislation, leaving 
federal legislation to the care of the national association. Operat- 
ing problems, he felt, were within the province of the state 
association. There still remained to be discovered, however, he 
said, just how much service the state organization should per- 
form for its members before calling on the A. T. A. 

John W. Blood, Wichita, Kan., spoke feelingly about state 
associations, He said nearly everyone who had had anything 
to do with them were disgusted with them, first, because the 
work fell on the shoulders of a few, and, secondly, because paid 
executives in charge of them were usually not prodded into 
doing their work properly by the elected officials. On the other 
hand, he said, they were at least as good as the fleas on a dog 
which did keep the dog busy, that the national association had 
been built out of state organizations, and that, perhaps, the state 
organizations could be helpful in persuading the private motor 
carriers that their interests in many lines lay parallel with those 
of the common carriers. 


H. R. Duffy, Paterson, N. J., protested from the floor against 
the practice of the national association of sending out in the 
states professional solicitors for membership which thereby 
increased the difficulty of the state associations to operate. 
“They have practically ruined the New Jersey state association,” 
he said. 

His remarks brought on a long parliamentary wrangle in 
which an attempt was made to bring on the floor resolutions 
recommending a new set-up in the national association under 
which each class of motor vehicle operators would elect its own 
directors, assess and collect its own dues, and be free to act 
contrary to the will of the majority of the association’s board of 
directors where that will seemed not in accord with the will of 
the class or group. 

The chairman first ruled that the resolution could not be 
brought to the floor of the group, pointing out that the regular 
channel was through the convention resolutions committee. The 
proponents of the plan said that they had taken it there and 
that it was to be unfavorably reported to the board of directors 
and would probably not get to the floor of the convention. The 
chairman’s ruling was reversed by a vote from the floor, and 
after more discussion a motion was offered expressing the desire 
of the group to have the matter discussed at the convention ses- 
sion of the next day regardless of the will of the resolutions 
committee or the board of directors. That motion was adopted. 

Mr. Howell reported as chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee for the group and proposed Mr. Humphreys for chairman 
of the group and Mr. Horton for vice-chairman. They were 
elected by acclamation. By vote, the president of the associa- 
tion, the chairman of the group, and George Whitehead, Pater- 
son, N. J., were named to select the group’s steering committee. 


Other Group Meetings 


The general trend of discussions in the other group meetings 
was toward the discovery of points of common interest on which 
future cooperation within each group might yield help to its 
members, 

At the meeting of the group of state secretaries, with Ray G. 
Athertqn, Oklahoma City, Okla., as chairman, considerable time 
was given to the problem of fostering safety through association 
efforts. M. D. Minter, of the Indiana Association, which state 
won the state trophy for the past year, told of his association’s 
efforts toward making the safety campaign self sustaining. 

Another matter which the secretaries took up, which proved 
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of interest to every secretary attending, was the means employed 
to collect dues, 

Intrastate operators held an over-flow meeting with Fischer 
G. Dorsey, Houston, Texas, as chairman. The importance of 
intrastate operators under application of the motor carriers’ act 
was emphasized by several speakers. Many of the truckmen 
brought to light conditions within states which have in the past 
confronted the railroads and which are already being brought 
to the attention of the intrastate truck operators. 

Particular reference was given to inconsistencies in ter- 
minology, carrier classifications, accounting and reporting sys- 
tems. The relationship between prescribed intrastate and inter- 
state rates also was the subject of much discussion. The status 
of intrastate operators who also engage in interstate commerce 
and are subject to the motor carrier act, and who hold permits 
as contract carriers under a state law but are classified as com- 
mon carriers under the federal act came in for a good deal of 
attention. 

Fred O. Nelson, Jr., New York, presiding over the group of 
cartage operators, emphasized the importance of association 
effort. “Federal control over interstate operators puts an en- 
tirely new slant on the cartage operators,’ he said. “Many 
cartage firms do an interstate traffic, especially where metropoli- 
tan centers are close to state lines.” 

Dump truck operators, who have benefited greatly during 
the past year, largely through the persistent efforts of the A. T. A. 
against what they called public works and federal job chiseling, 
sounded a gratifying note as they met with Frank Flanagan, 
Boston, Mass., as chairman. “We must,” declared Chairman 
Flanagan, “hold the ground we have won because if we let go at 
this time we shall probably never recover it.” 

Automobile haulers, meeting with their chairman, William 
A. Stoddart, Dearborn, Mich., and the household furniture mov- 
ers, meeting with Chairman John L. Wilkinson, Charlotte, N. C., 
discussed their group problems and the impositions under which 
the federal law will compel them to operate. On the whole, 
while there were some perplexities as to the final outcome ex- 
pressed, there was a feeling that many of the hazards which 
have prevailed in the past have been done away with. 


Hoffman Speaks at Banquet 


With safety for its keynote the annual banquet in the 
evening presented another of the activities of the organization. 
In the year just past the association conducted a safety cam- 
paign embracing every type of truck operator, and trophies and 
certificates were presented the firms and associations showing 
the best records. 

The speaker of the evening, Governor Harold G. Hoffman of 
New Jersey, stressed the fact that trucks on the highways are 
far safer and less of an accident hazard than privately owned 
automobiles. “The fatal accidents wherein pleasure cars are 
involved have increased more than 40 per cent in the last three 
years in the United States, as compared to a decrease of 26 
per cent in fatal accidents where trucks are involved. In this 
time, the number of trucks traveling on our highways has in- 
creased in direct proportion with the number of privately owned 
pleasure cars,” he said. 

Governor Hoffman, who was commissioner of motor vehicles 
in New Jersey for five years, advocated the adoption of a re- 
ciprocal code of traffic regulations so that trucks paying taxes 
in one state and complying with the registry laws of that state 
may have free entry and rights of operation into all other states. 
He said that New Jersey had pioneered this reciprocity with 
several other states some years ago, and that today it is effec- 
tive in almost half the states in the union. 


He decried the fact that when a truck operator sent his 
equipment out onto the highways he started them off at a handi- 
cap. “The public resents their very presence on the road,” 
he said. “And the trucking industry is in a way to blame for 
the feeling which exists. Remember the old ‘road hog’—well, 
some of your own truck drivers, ‘hogging’ the middle of the 
road and slowing up traffic behind and crowding those coming 
from the other direction off the road, were responsible for coin- 
ing of that expression. 


“Those things have changed today. We all know that, but 
the feeling of the public has not materially changed. It is 
much the same as it has been for years and if it is to be changed 
it is up to you gentlemen to see that it is done.” 

The speaker urged the association to continue efforts in 
advancement of safety. ‘‘When you are saving lives, you are 
also saving dollars,’ he said. 

He predicted that the Commission would in all probability 
demand a high degree of maintenance of equipment. This, he 
said, would not affect most of the operators who make up the 
trucking industry, but would tend to abolish the fly-by-night 
operators whose equipment was always in need of repair and 
was the real menace on the road. 
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John W. Blood, Wichita, Kan., chairman of the association’s 
safety activities, presented the trophies and certificates to the 
winners in the contest held in the past year. They were: 


Class 1—A: Larson Transportation Co., Granite Falls, Minn., op- 
erating one truck a total of 14,127 miles without an accident. 

Class 1—B: Patrick Transfer & Storage Co., Houston, Texas, oper- 
ating 14 trucks a total of 273,978 miles with 12 minor accidents. 

Class 1—C: C. E. Hall & Sons, Somerville, Mass., operating 350 
trucks a total of 2,381,500 miles with a ratio of less than one-fifth 
aceident to a vehicle. 

Class 2—D: C. D. Wendall, Winchester, Va., operating one truck 
a total of 35,000 miles without an accident. 

Class 2—E: J. J. Willis, Odessa, Texas, operating 18 trucks a total 
of 415,500 miles without an accident. 

Class 2—F: Galveston Truck Lines, Oklahoma City, Okla., operat- 
ing 26 vehicles a total of 1,359,588 miles with but 14 accidents. 


The above receives plaques. Honorable mention certificates 
were awarded to the following concerns and associations: 

Guerin Special Motor Freight Line, Philadelphia; Sales 
operation department of the Standard Oil of New Jersey; 
F. Hugh Broeding Transfer Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Indiana 
Motor Traffic Association; Oklahoma Motor Carrier Association 
and Rhode Island Association. 


The state award was presented to Indiana, with Morris 
Tucker, South Bend, receiving the cup. 


President Rodgers acted as chairman with Edward S. Bra- 
shears as toastmaster. Following the speeches there was enter- 
tainment. Chester Moore was chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee and acted as master of ceremonies. 


Ask Motor Compelled Rate Cancellation 


Legal action to compel the cancellation of railroad rates 
based on truck competition was forecast in a resolution adopted 
by the association on the second day of its convention, October 
15. The resolution, one of several adopted by the convention 
on that day, authorized the employment of counsel “to take 
action before the Interstate Commerce Commission or other 
appropriate bodies to compel the cancellation of unjustified truck 
compelled rates.” It was adopted after spirited discussion in 
which members from the floor pointed out that the Commis- 
sion was now mandated by Congress to foster truck as well as 
railroad transportation and in which the allegation was several 
times made that truck competitive rates were in fact railroad 
monopolistic rates in that they were originally formulated to 
keep the trucks out of the traffic involved rather than to give 
the railroads a fair opportunity to participate in traffic handled 
by the trucks. 

Another resolution the discussion on which generated con- 
siderable heat and that was adopted with a rousing vote had 
to do with the purchase and operation by the government of 
dump trucks and other automotive equipment for use on gov- 
ernment projects “where service by the industry was available.” 
The association’s resolution protested against this practice which 
it styled as “competition of the government, state and national.” 

H. G. Ferguson, Fairfield, Ill., reported as head of the asso- 
ciation’s taxation committee. He said that taxes paid in 1934 
by motor vehicle operators were equal to three per cent of the 
total income of the country and that those paid by operators 
of common carrier motor vehicles amounted to one dollar out 
of every eight paid in all taxes, federal, state and local. That, 
he added, did not include real estate taxes, corporation taxes 
and income taxes paid by the operators. Motor vehicle taxes 
now consumed 20 cents out of every dollar of common carrier 
motor income, he said, and if they went any higher they would 
result in making that type of transportation economically im- 
possible. He protested especially against the diversion of motor 
vehicle taxes to general purposes and recommended continua- 
tion of the work of his committee in developing tax facts and 
in combating increases in motor vehicle taxes and the diversion 
of motor vehicle tax funds. That recommendation was adopted. 


Truck Bills of Lading 


As head of the bills of lading committee H. W. Butler, 
Philadelphia, told of the studies made by that committee. He 
said a large number of bills used by individual truckers had 
been collected, studied and compared. Insurance underwriters 
and the Commission’s motor transport bureau had been con- 
sulted and the legal aspects of the subject canvassed, he added. 
He said that, in formulating a bill of lading for truck use, sev- 
eral special factors had to be borne in mind, among them being 
the necessity for using the same bill intrastate and interstate 
and the fitting of the document into various registers and books 
now commercially sold for the writing of bills of lading. His 
committee recommended the adoption of a resolution asking for 
the appointment of a permanent committee on receipts and 
bills of lading by the president of the A. T. A., that committee 
“to develop and recommend for adoption a uniform truck Dill 
of lading.” That committee, the resolution continued, should 
cooperate with the association’s committees on rates and tariffs, 
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on rules and practices and on insurance, and it further recom- 
mended that the bill of lading the committee formulated ought 
to “contain no limitations on liability and that valuations be 
taken care of in truck classifications and rates except that such 
classes of the industry as may require special valuations may 
so provide by bill of lading terms applicable to their special 
character and terms.” That resolution was adopted. 


Safety and Insurance 


John F. Winchester, Newark, N. J., reported as chairman 
of the association’s safety committee. He told of the success 
of the association’s safety contests, awards in which had been 
made at the banquet on the evening before, and of the plans 
to continue the contest in the coming year. Several others 
spoke on the subject, among them Fred Falkner, superintendent 
of automotive operations, Armour and Company, Chicago, who 
outlined the methods used by his company in reducing accidents 
among its truck operators; H. R. Duffy, of Paterson, N. J., 
who gave a short but exciting talk on the evil effects of the 
modern speed mania, and Wallace Fager, Philadelphia, who 
outlined the successful safety program worked out in Pennsyl- 
vania, under the guidance of Mr. Rogers, president of the na- 
tional association. 

The committee report said that its work would be greatly 
facilitated by intensive research work and to that end recom- 
mended the formation of an educational safety research bureau 
within the association. That recommendation was adopted by 
the convention as was another automatically appointing all 
officers and directors of member associations “safety officers of 
the N. T. A.” Finally the committee recommended active co- 
operation with the American Red Cross in the formation of 
mobile first aid stations. That recommendation was also 
adopted by the meeting. 

Walter Belson, Milwaukee, reported as chairman of the 
insurance committee. He said that the industry was spending 
over a million dollars a year in insurance premiums but that so 
far not enough of that business had been concentrated in any 
one place to permit the insurance companies to make an in- 
telligent study of the motor truck risks. As a result, he said, 
few insurance companies were actively seeking the truckers’ 
insurance business, which resulted in a considerable disadvan- 
tage to the truck insurance purchaser. He said it was the 
function of the A. T. A. to do something to make this business 
desirable to the insurance companies. That could be done, he 
added, if enough of it were concentrated in one place to make 
it attractive. To effect this he recommended the appointment 
of a special subcommittee of the insurance committee to work 
toward building up an insurance pool. After that pool had been 
accumulated, he added, it would be possible to go to the under- 
writers and point out that the association’s continued safety 
work would progressively make the truckers’ insurance a better 
risk for them. However, he added, the committee should have 
a weapon to work with and he asked the adoption of a resolu- 
tion permitting the association, with the consent of the executive 
committee, to organize a mutual insurance company for the 
placement of the business of its members provided no satisfac- 
tory arrangements could be made through existing underwriters. 
There was considerable objection to this, in spite of the fact 
that the chairman and other members of the committee in- 
sisted that it wasn’t seriously intended that the association 
should go'into the insurance business. At length the resolution 
was amended by substituting the board of directors for the 
executive committee as the body having the discretionary 
powers, and, so amended, the resolution was adopted. 


Rates and Tariffs Committee Report 


The report of the rates and tariffs committee disclaimed 
any desire on the part of the committee to recommend specific 
rates anywhere or any time. All the committee felt it ought 
to do was to formulate some principles and it didn’t feel that 
it could even do that at present, said the report, read by 
Maurice Tucker, South Bend, Ind., chairman. He said that the 
sessions to take place on the following day, when everyone in- 
terested, carriers and shippers alike, would have an opportunity 
to present views to the committee, would probably help in 
formulating the committee’s views. His report was followed by 
no recommendations and was adopted as one of progress. Sig- 
nificant portions of it were: 


A just, reasonable and compensatory rate scale, applied through 
proper principles of classification, is probably the most crying need of 
the trucking industry today. No single activity in the industry has 
met such response, since the first enthusiasm fired by the code, as 
has the movement sponsored by A. T. A., to bring a degree of har- 
mony in the establishment of trucking rates. 

Realizing the need for development of a proper rate structure, 

. T. A. appointed a national rates and tariffs committee to study 
the problem and suggest principles to govern establishment of rates 
and their application. Coincident with the appointment of the national 
committee, state committees were named, including in all 204 lead- 
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ing operators throughout the country, to give serious and exhaustive 
study to the problem. In appointing these committees, the A. T. A. 
had in mind that the problem must be approached from a broad angle 
and that scope of activity should embrace intrastate as well as inter- 
state rates of all classes of operation because they are so interrelated. 

The national committee held two meetings in Washington. At the 
first meeting it discussed several underlying problems and made known 
to the field the results of this deliberation. At the same time, it in- 
vited shippers and carriers to send in their views so that the com- 
mittee would have the benefit of the best thought on the subject from 
all sections of the country. We appreciate the cooperation we received 
in this work, including the work of traffic managers representing ship- 
pers. We have just begun to scratch the surface and are far from 
reaching any conclusions. We need more data and continued co- 
operation with such able assistance, in order that a set of principles 
which will be of great help to the industry may be developed and 
broadly accepted. 

It is not the purpose of the national committee to delve into the 
details of establishing rates, It will endeavor to develop sound, broad 
general principles, which, when applied, will result in stabilization 
of the industry’s rate structure. 

At the first meeting of the committee, which was held in August, 
we considered three general principles: 

1. Establishment of trucking rates on a basis of cost plus a 
reasonable profit and applied through a truck classification of com- 
modities. 

2. Adoption of rail rates based on rail classification or truck 
classifications. 

3. Establishment of trucking rates based on what the traffic 
will bear. 

While the committee at this meeting adopted a resolution sug- 
gesting the cost plus principle, this action was by no means intended 
to be a final conclusion. Unfortunately, however, it was interpreted 
as such by some carriers. It was intended principally to provoke 
discussion and interest. We have an open mind and are not jumping 
to conclusions without first giving the subject the exhaustive con- 
sideration its importance demands. After our second meeting the 
committee did not feel that it was in a position to recommend to the 
industry the adoption of any one principle. 

It is needless to emphasize why this subject is so important to 
the industry and why it should have most careful consideration. It is 
self-evident that any principle of rate making, to be acceptable, must 
be_ productive, when applied, of sufficient revenue to maintain the 
industry on a sound economic basis so that it may meet the ever- 
increasing demands made upon it by the shipping public. The adop- 
tion of such principles is important to our customers because it will 
result in stabilization of freight costs and services and permit the 
shippers using truck service to standardize their merchandising and 
distribution methods. 

We all know that in the industry’s rapid growth the fabric of its 
tariffs has not followed any specific pattern. We also know that com- 
petitive conditions both within and without the industry have con- 
tributed to a lack of uniformity of rates and, in some instances, in 
rates depressed to a level approaching demoralization. There appears 
to be a strong desire on the part of the industry to try to remedy 
these conditions. 

Without becoming too historical I want to call your attention to 
the rate activities carried on by the industry under its code. While 
the code did not permit rate agreements and its provisions did not 
bring the anticipated relief and benefit in rates, nevertheless operators 
were brought together and discussed their rate problems. A _ better 
understanding was developed among the members of the industry and 
did much to pave the way for the intensive activity that has been 
under way in the last few months. 


The work of the rate committees goes beyond the immediate 
problem confronting interstate carriers. The principles eventually 
to be recommended as governing the establishment of rates will be 
just as applicable to the intrastate carriers as to the interstate car- 
rier. Many states regulate rates of intrastate motor carriers. Un- 
doubtedly, those states which do not now regulate such rates may he 
influenced to do so because of the enactment of the federal law. In 
addition, local and intrastate motor carriers must stimulate their 
interest in the principles of rate making in order that they may bring 
about a unity of views and support for sound programs so that the 
services of each may be properly coordinated. The opportunity is here 
for all motor carriers to set up rates and tariffs standards for both 
state and federal regulatory bodies which will promote a fair degree 
of uniformity. 

The urgent need at present is for the adoption of principles of 
rate making for interstate carriers on account of the requirements 
of the federal motor carrier act which becomes effective December 1 
in respect to rates and tariffs. 


In connection with the suggested principles we have received 
reports from all sections of the country expressing divergent views as 
to which principle should be adopted in this imnortant work. Some 
feel that rates should be established on a cost plus reasonable profit 
basis with a specific truck classification. This group holds that aver- 
age costs for various types of service performed is the only method 
through which equitable rates and tariffs should be constructed. They 
claim that rates and tariffs of other transportation agencies do not 
reflect the cost of operation, particularly in the case of rail carriers. 
To adopt rail rates which are not adaptable to the general character- 
istics of motor truck operations would tend to surrender the rate 
making powers to the rail lines, they alllege. For the trucking indus- 
try to follow rates of other modes of transportation, rather than 
basing rates on its own costs, would be sacrificing some of the natural 
advantages inherent to the industry, this group contends. 

It is further contended that the present rail rates do not reflect 
the cost of service performed, are in some cases rates below cost, 
and in other instances, above cost. A rate structure hased on cost 
plus a reasonable profit would place the industry in the position of 
having developed the only method of equitable rate making, pro- 
ponents of this plan say. 

The position is taken that the Commission has been endeavoring, 
for some time in the past, to have rail rate structures built on the 
basis of relationship to cost and value of services. With this theory 
in mind the industry has an opportunity for leadership in that field. 

Under the cost plus plan, according to these reports, tariffs and 
classifications can be simplified. 

Many state committees have advocated rail rates and rail classifi- 
cations, subject to modifications to fit motor truck operations. These 
groups claim that this practice has been followed by operators in their 
respective sections and has been proven satisfactory. They further 
contend that rates based on cost will not permit operators to meet 
rates established by rail carriers known as ‘“‘rates to meet motor truck 
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competition,” because there are insufficient data available to show 
that rail lines are performing service below cost. In addition to this 
the lack of cost information and cost records and the variance of cost 
in different parts of the country, not including any added costs that 
might be imposed on the industry due to the motor carrier act, would 
not permit the building up of a proper rate structure, within a reason- 
ably short period. 

Reports received from other sections of the country express the 
opinion that rail rates and rail classifications should be adopted 
merely as a temporary measure until such time as a proper plan may 
be worked up that will meet the needs of the industry. 

We have also received divergent views from traffic managers of 
large shippers throughout the country which bear a strong similarity 
to those expressed by members of our industry. From New York a 
large shipper suggests that, their being a difference in characteristics 
between various forms of transportation, truck rates and tariffs should 
be established on the basis of cost plus reasonable profit. From Illi- 
nois several shippers suggest the adoption of truck rates with specific 
truck classifications. From Iowa the suggestion reaches us for estab- 
lishment of trucking rates on the basis of rail rates with classifica- 
tions similar to rail but with a modification of rail classification rules. 
From all views expressed by members of the motor truck industry 
and the shipping public it may be readily observed that we are far 
from unity on this subject and that much must be done to arrivve at 
definite conclusions expressive of the entire industry. sD 8 

It may be well to mention at this time that, whatever principle 
may be adopted eventually in the establishment of just, reasonable 
and compensatory rates and tariffs, the industry must not overlook 
competitive agencies such as pool car and forwarding companies, and 


water lines. : 

I cannot impress upon you too strongly the importance of con- 
tinued effort to establish sound principles, as the motor carrier act 
offers benefits in the establishment of rates and tariffs which were 
heretofore impossible of accomplishment. The benefits derived from 
it will depend on the method and the basis on which rates and tariffs 
are to be established. Our industry has natural advantages over 
other forms of transportation because of its flexibility and adapta- 
bility to the requirements of the shipping public. 


Other Resolutions 


Late in the afternoon a number of miscellaneous resolutions 
were brought to the floor by the resolutions committee. Others, 
Mr. Brashear, chairman of the resolutions committee, said, could 
not be considered by the committee for lack of time, and a 
blanket motion to refer them to the executive committee for 
action was adopted. 

Chief among those of this group adopted was a compromise 
proposal intended to. bring to a close the controversy raised at 
the interstate operators’ group meeting on the afternoon previ- 
ous. Discussion of that subject was brought to the floor at the 
morning session on Tuesday with the result that two resolutions 
were presented—one by the New Jersey group and one by a 
group that had formulated it at a meeting in Baltimore in 
October. Though different in detail, both were designed to give 
the groups of operators of various kinds within the association 
a greater degree of autonomy. After long discussion the New 
Jersey resolution was rejected and the Baltimore resolution was 
sent back to the resolutions committee, which had rejected 
them both, for further consideration. The compromise resolu- 
tion brought back by the latter committee in the afternoon 
directed the executive committee “to frame basic provisions for 
conference groups beyond the directorate for discussion, and 
presentation of the views of different types of operators, both 
internally within the association and externally before public 
bodies,” and instructed the executive committee to formulate 
rules for the guidance of those groups. The compromise resolu- 
tion was adopted almost without discussion. 

Another resolution, tabled at the morning session, was taken 
from the table at the afternoon session. It proposed the elec- 
tion of additional members to the executive committee from each 
state not represented on the committee by an executive officer. 

It was rejected and the meeting then voted to continue as 
at present with an executive committee consisting of the officers 
of the association. 

Among the miscellaneous resolutions adopted was one 
amending the regional set-up of the association so as to include 
Vermont in region No. 1 with the rest of the New England 
States and to take it out of region No. 2, which would then 
consist of New York and New Jersey; another extending thanks 
to the Chicago hosts, the speakers and others who contributed 
to the success of the convention; one approving the plan of 
services and dues outlined at the Monday afternoon meeting; 
one calling for automatic dropping from membership of associa- 
tions more than sixty days in arrears in dues, and one pledging 
the cooperation of the association to the Commission in the 
formulation and enforcement of safety rules. 

Three resolutions brought forward by the committee on 
‘reciprocity and uniformity were also adopted. The first called 
on state and federal authorities not to restrict truck lengths to 
less than 35 feet, the second suggested a length restriction of 
not less than 45 feet for a tractor-semitrailer combination and 
asked that it be considered a single unit for length but not 
for weight, and the third suggested that the restricted length 
el tractor-semitrailer-trailer combinations be not less than sixty 
eet, 

Officers Elected 

Recommendations of the nominating committee for officers 

were unanimously adopted. They resulted in the reelection of 
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Mr. Rodgers as president. Others elected were: Treasurer, John 
F. Winchester, Newark, N. J.; secretary, Walter W. Belson; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; first vice-president, John Blood, Wichita, Kan.; 
second vice-president, Percy F. Arnold, Providence, R. I.; third 
vice-president, Hugh E, Sheridan, New York, N. Y.; fourth 
vice-president, W. L. Stogill, Louisville, Ky.; regional vice. 
presidents, Harry E. Boysen, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. D. Horton, 
Charlotte, N. C.; William C. Winkler, Chicago; Fisher G. Dorsey, 
Houston, Texas; E. A. Ward, Fargo, N. D.; J. F. Rowan, Den- 
ver, Colo.; C. S. Reynolds, Tacoma, Wash.; B. F. Morris, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Luncheon Session 


Mr. Arnold presided at the luncheon. The speaker was John 
L. Rogers, director, bureau of motor carriers, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, D. C. He spoke informally 
about the work thus far accomplished by his bureau, detailing 
the financial difficulties that delayed the work at its inception. 
He outlined the scheme of organization, with a central bureau 
in Washington and 16 regional offices throughout the country. 
He said these would be manned by men under civil service regu- 
a and that examinations would take place within a fort- 
night. 

In the enforcement of the motor carrier act, he said, the 
bureau did not intend to conduct itself like a corps of “fly cops.” 
The enforcement, he added, was to be practical and fair. He 
pointed out that, in the last analysis, all the bureau could do 
was to give advice to the Commission itself, which was charged 
with the enforcement of the act. He spoke of the forms for 
applications for certificates now being distributed and asked 
those filling them out to look on them not only as necessary 
applications but as documents from which the bureau expected 
to develop necessary information. He said the bureau did not 
intend to judge the classification of an operator by the kind 
of a form he used in making his application but that it was 
likely that many using contract carrier applications would be 
discovered to be in fact common carriers, and the other way 
around. 

He asked those present to use their influence in persuading 
state commissions to make their nominations for the members 
of joint boards that, under the law, were to be appointed from 
among their numbers. ‘About half of the state commissions had 
already made such nominations to the Commission, he said. 

So far as the rules for insurance, accounting and other 
operating details the Commission was required by law to formu- 
late, he said there was no reason for apprehension among the 
truckmen. These would not be issued in their final form, he 
added, but would first be distributed in tentative form so that 
suggestions and criticisms could be offered before they were 
made mandatory. 

Finally, he paid high tribute to Ted V. Rodgers, president 
of the association, for his helpfulness and said that he would 
probably avail himself further of the aid of Mr. Rogers and the 
association. 


Open Rate Hearing 


The magnitude of the task confronting truck operators in 
formulating classification and rate principles under the federal 
motor carrier law and the interest in the subject on the part 
of carrier and shipper alike was shown by the attendance at the 
hearing before the asscciation’s national rates and tariff commit- 
tee, October 16, the day after the close of the association’s 
convention, Although seats were provided for 400 participants 
and spectators, aisles and doorways were crowded to such a 
point that it became necessary at one stage of the proceedings 
to call in a fire marshal to break the jam at the main door- 
way. 
Nearly all of the morning session was consumed in listening 
to the views of the shippers, although there was no set program 
and some truck operators were heard in the morning, while a few 
shippers also made presentations in the afternoon. 

At the outset, Maurice Tucker, chairman of the committee, 
explained that it was not the purpose of the hearing to take evi- 
dence on which to base a decision, but that it was merely for 
the convenience of the committee in gathering the views of 
opposing parties, 

The chairman introduced those members of the committee 
who were present. They were: James M. Adley, Hartford, Conn.; 
Frank J. Hardy, Boston, Mass.; Ted Ficke, Jr., New York City, 
N. Y.; William E. Humphreys, Washington, D. C.; Sidney Allen, 
Tampa, Fla.; John Wilkinson, Charlotte, N. C.; L. J. Benton, 
Louisville, Ky.; Maurice Tucker, South Bend, Ind.; James B. 
Godfrey, Jr., Detroit, Mich.; Evans Nash, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
R. A. Anderson, St. Louis, Mo.; Earl Cannon, Madison, Wis.: 
J. F. Rowan, Denver, Colo.; C. S. Reynolds, Tacoma, Wash., and 
R. O. Thompson, Fresno, Calif. 

The chairman described present set-up of the twelve regions 
in which regional committees were functioning as follows: 


No. 1.—Maine, Massachusetts, New H i . 
Rhode tulane ampshire, Connecticut 
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No. 2.—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
No. 3.—Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, West Vir- 
inia. 
- No. 4.—Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi. 
No. 5.—North Carolina, Virginia, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky. , . ha ae ee 
No. 6.—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan. 
No. 7.—Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma. 
No. 8.—Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri. 
No. 9.—Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
No. 10.—Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico. 
No. 11.—Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Utah. 
No. 12.—California, Nevada, Arizona. 


The principal speakers at the morning’s session were L. E. 
Muntwyler, general traffic manager, Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany, Chicago; J. L. Keeshin, Chicago, president, Keeshin Motor 
Express Company, Chicago; L. J. Orr, general traffic manager, 
Pet Milk Company, St. Louis, chairman of the highway transpor- 
tation committee of the National Industrial Traffic League; A. H. 
Schwietert, acting traffic director, Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, and R. J. Barry, Galveston, Texas. 

Mr. Schwietert explained to the meeting the ABC plan for 
truck classification (see The Traffic World, September 14, p. 
429) and urged the truckmen to follow its principles. He said 
the plan in its present status was not complete and did not 
include all the essentials necessary to fulfill truckmen’s needs, 
but that it did give consideration to the most urgent elements 
and was designed to pay the truck operator a fair profit. He 
explained briefly that the plan was based on computations from 
cubical contents and the weight of commodities, shipped by truck. 

He urged the truckmen to eliminate everything of a com- 
plicated nature from their tariffs and to make them as simple 
as possible. This, he said, would also prove an aid in holding 
down costs of doing business. He also urged consideration of 
ratings to handle quantity and full truckload shipments. 


Mr. Muntwyler said that Montgomery Ward and Company 
was one of the largest truck hirers in the country, doing business 
every month with more than 900 truck operators in every part 
of the country. He warned the committee against the adoption 
of rail bases for rates and tariffs. His company annually spends 
more than $20,000,000 in shipping, he said. Mr. Muntwyler was 
one of the framers of the ABC plan. 


He said that to two of his company’s retail stores, located 
within 180 miles of Chicago—one in a city which is a railroad 
center and the other on a direct truck route—the cost of ship- 
ments of merchandise from Chicago to the former store was 
$1,100 a year more than to the latter city. This difference he 
attributed to the additional costs brought about through require- 
ments as to packing, packaging and other details on rail ship- 
ments. He said this was a very vital factor in dealing with 
truck operators and added that, if this saving were taken away 
from shippers, truckmen would immediately lose much of their 
present advantage, 

“IT assure you gentlemen who are truck operators that if you 
adopt the rail bases for rates and classifications and impose 
exceptions and restrictions which will make it costly for ship- 
pers you will be the losers. For myself, I give you the assurance 
that if you do these things—if you decide to adopt the rail rates 
and classifications—we will be forced to take away from you a 
very large portion of the business you are now getting and 
return it to the railroads. 


“We want to do business with the truck operators. So does 
every other large shipper. You have a service for which we 
have a definite need. We want you to get the business. We don’t 
want you to take it on a basis where you are going to lose money. 
We absolutely insist that you earn a profit in your dealings with 
us. We want you to figure your rate to pay you a profit. The 
only way in which you can proceed soundly and economically 
1s on a cost plus basis. 

“Let me warn you against coming around with a lot of rules 
and regulations that will increase our costs of doing business 
with you. We shippers want to cooperate with you. You need 
us—and We need you. 

“The value of the service you give us is one of the major 
items you should consider. It is an item of far more importance 
than petty quibbling over the valuations of the several kinds 
of merchandise we give you to handle.” 

Mr. Orr recalled his remarks on Monday in which he urged 
the adoption of the cost plus schedules. He warned that if 
trucking interests adopt rail rates and classifications the railroads 
will have a back log of traffic which will make it impossible for 
truckmen to survive their competition. 

One essential advantage of truck operators over railroads 
Was mentioned by J. H. Beek, executive secretary, National 
Industrial Traffic League, Chicago. He pointed out that railroads 
have never established a standard system of cost accounting 
to enable them accurately to determine their costs of freight 
handling. He said that several years ago the National Industrial 
Traffic League employed a cost accountant who surveyed the mat- 
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ter of freight handling costs on railroads and presented this 
report in Commission proceedings that are still pending. 

“Unless you truckers develop a good standard cost account- 
ing system of your own,” he said, “you will unquestionably have 
one prescribed for you by the government, just as the railroads 
are likely to discover one of these days.” 

“The railroads are operating thirty years behind the times 
with regard to their cost accounting systems. I urge the truck- 
men to keep up-to-date with their efforts in this essential. I 
implore you not to fall into these bad ways. 

“Regulatory bodies expect all public utilities to make a 
profit on their services; but they will permit only a fair profit. 
You will ultimately be required to demonstrate to the Commis- 
sion exactly what your costs are and on these costs you will 
be allowed a reasonable profit. I want to tell you that regard- 
less of which basis of rates you adopt, ultimately you will be 
placed in the position where you will have to conduct your 
business on the cost basis. 

R. J. Barry, Galveston, Tex., operators’ representative, urged 
strongly against the cutting of rates. He opposed all considera- 
tion of straight line rates, and spoke against the adoption of 
anything of a radical nature which would tend to disturb 
business. 

He said that the railroads generally would welcome truck- 
men taking over the bulk of their L. C. L. short-haul freight 
business. “There isn’t a railroad in the country making money 
on this kind of business,’ he said. “It can be made the back- 
bone of the trucking business. 

“The truckmen assembled for this convention are of a gen- 
eral benefit to the United States. I have never heard of a ship- 
per who was willing to have his rates raised. Exceptions are 
certain to arise as we proceed, but I believe that they will 
take care of themselves without unduly complicating matters. 
I cannot see where we have anything of importance to worry 
about from this score.” 

A. S. Deckert, general traffic manager, Stewart Warner Com- 
pany, Chicago, told of a recent experience he had with eastern 
truck operators. He urged operators to renovate and renew 
their equipment and to give added attention to their lubrication 
problems. Mr. Deckert said that his discussions with the eastern 
operators were concerned largely with matters of costs of 
operation. 

An indication of what truckmen might expect if their prob- 
lems before the Commission become complicated was related 
by J. F. Russell, representing the Steel Office Furniture Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Youngstown, O. Mr. Russell said his 
association sought to have steel office furniture reclassified and 
that hearings and deliberations lasted from 1926 to 1932. He 
urged the rates and tariffs committee to adopt reasonable, fair 
and profitable rate principles at the outset. 

T. W. Mackey, representing the Western Shade Cloth Manu- 
facturers, urged the adoption of the ABC plan. H. C. Smiley, 
Mid-Western Motor Freight Traffic Bureau, told the convention 
that the railroads would undoubtedly alter their stand to meet 
the changed situation. 


Speaking against general adoption of the three class plan, 
H. J. Carroll, general traffic manager, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, voiced the opinion that the committee should con- 
sider the establishment of more classifications. Also speaking 
for the tire industry, C. B. Sipes, traffic manager, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., pointed out mistakes the railroads have 
made and urged truckmen to sidestep these mistakes with care. 

John M. Cooper, director, South Eastern Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga., urged the adoption of a basis of computation 
which would give consideration to a simplified mileage arrange- 
ment. 


He gave warning that one of the chief dangers facing truck 
operators would be that the larger shippers, who are now giv- 
ing their business to operators, will purchase equipment and 
establish themselves as private operators. This, he said, was 
the danger of the future if unwise procedure is followed. “You 
now hold the shippers’ confidence and sympathy. I implore 
you not to lose this confidence and sympathy. It would be 
costly for you.” 

Mr. Keeshin urged the adoption of the cost plus basis of 
rates. He said that the matters before the committee were of 
concern to every operator, from the largest to the smallest, and 
to every shipper, also from the largest to the smallest. Through- 
out the session there had been references made to the Commis- 
sion’s methods of “policing” the industry to see that the rules 
were maintained. Mr. Keeshin told the operators to forget 
about policing and so to conduct their relations with shippers 
that there would be little or no need for this type of Com- 
mission endeavor. 

“This isn’t a matter of individualism,” he said. ‘We are 
considering what is going to be the best thing for our industry. 
If we are to go ahead on that basis, and it is the only basis 
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on which we can go ahead and survive, we must adopt the 
simplest plan of procedure. 

“TI scorn and denounce any plan or any suggestion which 
will take away competition. That ‘competition is the life of 
trade’ is more than a pretty saying, it is the most vital truth 
that was ever spoken as regards our position today. 

“Mr. Eastman told us on Monday of the relative terminal 
costs of the railroads and line haul costs of truck operators. The 
railroads hold certain definite advantages over us—but we hold 
certain advantages over them that they can rever hope to 
have. There are certain classes of freight handling that trucks 
can never handle as cheaply as the railroads. Why, may I 
ask, should we spend hours on end worrying ourselves over 
these details? Do not we hold advantages on our side? 

“My company has an investment in equipment. So have 
your companies. Our purposes are the same—to make a profit 
on our investment. In order for us to do this we must operate 
on a basis of cost of operation plus an overcharge which repre- 
sents our profit. I, for one, cannot see how this association can 
proceed with its endorsement of a procedure where we will 
fix our rates and tariffs on any other basis.” 

Mr. Keeshin called attention to the fact that operators may 
expect strenuous competition from the railroads through new 
equipment and other facilities. He said that this had occurred 
with regards to passenger traffic—that the rail lines did little 
toward public conveniences until the bus lines proved them- 
selves as major competition. “Then the railroads went into 
the bus business,” he concluded. 

Strong endorsement of the cost plus basis was given by 
H. E. Howell, Taunton, Mass., chairman of the subcommittee for 
Region No. 1. He declared that, regardless of what plans were 
adopted in other sections of the country, region 1 would proceed 
on the cost plus basis. He told that this region has already 
perfected its classification, which it would furnish to other 
regions for their guidance. 

Appeal for consideration of the shippers in less metro- 
politan areas was made by George M. Fairweather, of the 
Fort Wayne, Ind., traffic bureau. He said shippers in the 
smaller areas were as much concerned as those in the larger 
centers, and he asked that they be not overlooked when plans 
are finally made. 


Afternoon Session 


William H. T. Ott, traffic manager, Kraft Cheese Company, 
Chicago, asked the committee to consider of how much value 
to the trucking industry the distribution of foodstuffs was, a 
type of truck traffic of comparatively recent origin. He said that 
any relation of truck rates and classifications to rail practice 
with corresponding onerous packing and combination rules would 
unquestionably drive the food distributors to purchasing and 
operating their own truck fleets. He said there were details of 
the ABC plan with which he was not in sympathy but insisted 
that it be adopted because it was sound in principle. Asked by 
the committee whether it wasn’t possible for some of the repre- 
sentative shippers to submit written memoranda setting forth 
the fundamental advantages of cost-plus plans generally and the 
ABC plan in particular, Mr. Ott said he would be glad to submit 
such a memorandum, but paused to remark that it was funda- 
mental, in the first place, that any relation of truck rates to rail 
rates would necessarily ignore cost factors, since the only atten- 
tion the railroads paid to costs was a comparison of total 
revenues to total expenses. He added that, if truck rates were 
not bed-rocked on costs, they would invite the shipper to take 
advantage of such as were below cost, and to haul such of his 
own goods the truck rates on which might be too much above 
costs. 

“Then we shall have the picture of the trucker hauling only 
goods on which he loses money; and that, we all know, can not 
last long.” 


J. C. Justeson, traffic manager for several Wisconsin paper 
mills, spoke briefly about his friendship for the railroads. He 
said he never used trucks unless he couldn’t use the rails and 
unless a competitive rate situation drove him to the trucks. It 
was not clear from his presentation whether or not he thought 
the trucks ought to follow the railroads in the making of their 
rates and classifications. 

Hugh O’Neill, president, United States Truck Lines, Cleve- 
land, said that truck problems were too individual to yield to 
any principles of rate making, however broad. He reminded the 
operators that the modern trucking business grew up from the 
package business and that, in a certain sense, truck rates were 
still glorified package rates. He said the direction of the flow 
of the traffic was an important thing in considering rates and 
that that flow might fluctuate not only with the seasons but with 
the days of the week. The real advantage of the truck as a 
means of transportation so far, he said, was the ability of the 
truckman to deal with his individual shipper and to arrange his 
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rates and services to meet individual needs. He hoped, he added, 
that federal regulation would not forbid him to continue to 
capitalize on that advantage. 

Leland James, president, Consolidated Trucking Companies, 
Portland, Ore., said it would be a mistake for the committee 
to plan a graduation dress for an industry that was still a baby. 
He said that, in the last analysis, regulation meant uniformity 
of rates regardless of the transportation instrumentality and 
added that, instead of adding another classification to those now 
in existence, the committee would be wiser to work for the 
acceptance, not only by the truckers but by water carriers, of 
the one now most generally in use. 

L. M. Voss said that it would be impossible to figure truck 
rates on costs. He said his line ran between Oklahoma and 
Chicago, and the revenue freight was manufactured articles 
moved westward. Eastward, he said, he was glad to haul low- 
grade commodities for rates from one-fourth to one-half the 
westbound level. R. J. McBride, president, Chicago Motor Ex- 
press Terminals, pointed out to him that the density and value 
of the traffic would have to be taken into consideration in fixing 
rates and that, when one spoke of truck costs, one naturally 
figured that a low-rate backhaul helped to reduce costs under 
what they would be if the return haul were empty. 

Mr. McBride pleaded for a little unselfishness among the 
operators. ‘‘We are trying to solve a problem that took the rail- 
roads fifty years to solve,” he said, “and we must forget our 
narrow individual advantages for the good of the industry.” He 
said he had examined the ABC plan and found it good, but 
admitted that his judgment was based on conditions in the mid- 
dle west where he did business. Whether it could be adopted 
countrywide was for the committee to decide, he added. He did 
not think the formulation of a truck classification was an impos- 
sible job, he said. “This committee could formulate a truck 
classification that could be applied fundamentally throughout the 
United States and finish the job in a few weeks,” he said. 

H. E. Coleman, operator from Logansport, Ind., said he did 
not see how truck rates could be based on costs when wages 
and hours of service were fluctuating factors. 

C. E. Shawley, operator, Monroe, Mich., rose to inquire why 
it was that almost all the industrial traffic men who had had 
their beginnings with the railroads, and who had in those days 
spent much time telling shippers how ideal the rail classification 
was, were now so anxious to keep the truckers away from it. 

G. H. Overman, traffic manager, Timkin Axle Company, De- 
troit, Mich., said that industrial traffic men wrestled so long and 
so hard with complicated railroad tariffs that, for the most part, 
they hated to think of-a multiplication of such publications. His 
remarks were largely a plea for tariff simplification, but he did 
not see, he said, how it would simplify matters to add another 
classification to the rail classifications now in existence. His 
suggestion was that the truckmen adopt those classifications 
and then work with the shippers and the interested railroads 
in simplifying them. 

So far as rates were concerned, he said, he saw no reason 
why, basically, they should have any relation to rail class rates, 
but he said it would help the shippers a lot if, when the truckers 
got their classes defined, they would preserve a percentage 
relationship between them similar to that in use on the railroads 
in the various territories. 


H. B. Church, operator, Boston, Mass., was in doubt as to 
what would be done with a business like his. He said he rented 
trucks, with or without drivers, by the hour and by the mile. 
He admitted that there would have to be some standardization. 
“Standardization means compromise,” he said. ‘‘Let us all, here 
and now, agree to forget out pet ‘rate hobbies in solving this 
problem.” 

Chairman Tucker thanked those who had come to the hear- 
ing. He said he was sure that the thoughts conveyed would be 
of help to the committee, but shook his head rather dubiously 
when he mentioned the fact that, now, the job of setting down 
equitable and satisfactory principles seems to rest on the com- 
mittee’s shoulders alone. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


Detailed plans for 682 highway projects to cost $27,557,700 
and to be financed from the $200,000 allocated for highways under 
the emergency relief approriation act have been approved, accord- 
ing to tfe Bureau of Public Roads. Contracts have been awarded 
for 161 of these projects at a cost of $8,532,412 and 83 of those 
awarded for under construction. 

Under the $200,000,000 provided for elimination of danger at 
grade crossing plans for 120 projects at a cost of $8,717,050 have 
been approved. Contracts have been awarded for 41 of these 
projects at a cost of $2,478,864. Twenty of these projects are 
under construction. — 

President Roosevelt, it was announced, has approved addi- 
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tional grade crossing elimination programs as follows: In Rhode 
Island, $699,691; in District of Columbia, $220,000; and in Wash- 
ington state, $1,382,300. The President has approved highway 
jmprovement programs as follows: In Colorado, $2,170,000; in 
District of Columbia, $949,496; and in South Carolina, $1,207,000. 

Charles M. Upham, engineer-director of the American Road 
Builders’ Association, sees the return of pre-depression pros- 
perity in the highway building industry in the fact that with the 
1936 “Road Show” of the association, in Cleveland, January 
90-24, three months away, “95 per cent of the approximately 
100,000 square feet of exhibit space has been reserved by equip- 
ment manufacturers and material producers.” He said the 
“Road Show” had been the barometer of the industry in the 33 
years since the association was organized. The last “Road 
Show” was held in 1933. None was held in 1934 and 1935 due to 
the depression. 

Federal funds—regular and relief—for highway building are 
stimulating great activity in the highway construction field and 
in the industries making machinery for the industry, according 
to Mr. Upham, who points out that the Hayden-Cartwright act 
provided $125,000,000 for highways for the current fiscal year 
and an equal amount next year, these amounts to be matched 
by the states; that the President has allotted $200,000,000 for 
highways and the same amount for elimination of grade crossings 
from the emergency relief appropriation, and that $300,000,000 
may be expended on farm-to-market roads before July 1, 1936. 
In addition, says he, the states are spending approximately $100,- 
000,000 on highways, aside from funds to match federal-aid allot- 
ments. 

“Injection of the $1,400 per man-year limitation, including 
cost of materials, into rules and regulations governing the ex- 
penditure of emergency relief funds on highways paralyzed the 
industry for more than two months,” said Mr. Upham. “Amend- 
ments to these rules and regulations in response to appeals 
lodged by the American Road Builders’ Association and other 
groups now give promise of lifting the barrier that most states 
could not hurdle. The fact remains that labor provisions and 
cost limitations of the highway rules and regulations threw the 
highway construction industry for a two months’ loss.” 

President Roosevelt has approved projects providing for 
elimination of hazards at grade crossings as follows: in Mon- 
tana, $723,000; in North Carolina, $1,579,000; in Idaho, $420,000, 
and in Florida, $1,084,000. 

Projects for highway improvements have been approved by 
the President as follows: In Maine, $585,706; in Idaho, $556,000, 
and in North Dakota, -$752,200. 


HARD COAL TO NEW JERSEY 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A two-phase truck competition situation in northern New 
Jersey has been brought to the attention of the Commission by a 
petition of the Hudson Coal Credit Association for suspension 
of tariffs filed by the hard coal carrying roads in which they 
propose to extend the expiration date of rates on anthracite 
coal to Harrison, Kearny, Newark, Arlington, Carlstadt, Ruther- 
ford, Passaic, Paterson, Ridgefield and Lyndhurst from various 
dates near the end of October to April 30, 1936. The Hudson Coal 
Credit Association represents dealers in Hudson county, N. J., 
such as Bayonne, Jersey City, Hoboken, Secaucus and North 
Bergen. 

One phase of the truck competition is the carriage of coal 
from the mines in Pennsylvania to communities in northern New 
Jersey that caused a reduction in the rail rates. The other phase 
is the truck carriage of coal that has been brought from Penn- 
sylvania to Kearny and other points outside of Hudson county 
by rail to cities in that county. 

Rates on anthracite to Harrison and the other points men- 
tioned in connection were reduced May 20, last, so as to meet 
the competition of trucks carrying coal to New Jersey points. 
The carriers made no reduction in their rates to points in Hud- 
son county because it was feared that such reduction, if made, 
would break down the tidewater adjustment of rates applicable 
on coal going by water beyond the northern New Jersey points. 

According to the petitioners the dealers at Harrison and 
other points not in Hudson county thereby obtained a preference 
of 39 cents a ton over them. 

According to the petition, trucks carry anthracite from 
the yards of dealers at Harrison and other points outside of 
Hudson county to the customers of the Hudson county dealers. 
Therefore, the Hudson county dealers are asking a suspension 
of the proposal to extend the expiration date. The petition 


asserts that the rates established last May cannot be justified 
under sections 1 (5) or 3 (1) either as temporary or as per- 
manent rates. The Hudson county dealers objected to the reduc- 
tion when proposed but the Commission permitted them to be- 
come effective. 


Prior to those reductions, the Hudson county 
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dealers assert, their rates were the same as those to Kearny, 
Harrison and other points outside of Hudson county. 

“Without warrant of law or fact,” says the petition, “the 
said carriers have annulled a long-existing group rate adjust- 
ment, affecting the destination territory in New Jersey, thereby 
destroying rate parity and creating indefensible rate differences 
that are in violation of the two sections of the statute as stated 
above. 

“That the remedy of formal complaint is not appropriate or 
adequate in this matter, which involves rates purporting to re- 
main in force temporarily and for a relatively short period, and 
in the absence of the suspension requested herein, the only 
remedy available to the petitioning dealers, the business of the 
petitioning dealers will be subjected to irreparable injury.” 


NEW INTS FILED 


No. 27179, S. A. Gerrard C Cincinnati, O., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Rates, cantaloupes lons, points in Colo. to points in 
Conn., Del., Ind., Ky4 , nace, BM. B. HN. J, HN. 
Y., N. C., Ohio, Pa., R. Lf Vt., the Virginias and the District 
of Columbia, in violation of Sections 1 and 3, the undue preference 
being for shippers from Ndw Mexico, Arizona and other western 
shipping points gble to ship on class C rates. Asks new rates 
and reparation. (Edward Whiting, practitioner, 27 West Front 
St., Cincinnati, O.) 
No. 27148, Sub. No. 1, R. S. Hardic et al., Edmeston, N. Y., vs. Dela- 
ware & Hudson et al. 

Rates, anthracite coal, prepared sizes and pea and smaller sizes, 
points in Pa., to Edmeston and Cooperstown, N. Y., in violation 
of sections 1 and 3, the undue preference alleged being for receiv- 
ers of anthracite at Oneonta, N. Y. Ask new rates and reparation. 
(Earl H. Bogardus, practitioner, 109 Swan St., Scotia, N. Y.) 

No. 27180, Kansas City Southern Railway Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. 
Kansas City Terminal Railway Company et al. 

Complainant asks order under paragraph 21 of section 1 of 
the interstate commerce act requiring the Kansas City Terminal 
Railway Co. to extend its line in Kansas City, Mo., from a point 
on complanant’s line a short distance east of Madison Street 
to a point on complainant’s line a short distance east of Gillis 
Street near the nortlHern city limits of Kansas City, Mo. The 
proposal involves new construction of approximately 4,500 feet 
of tracks as authorized in Finance No. 8480 and use of tracks 
of the Missouri Pacific, dealt with in Finance No. 8714, approxi- 
mately 6,000 feet in length, to form a connection between exist- 
ing tracks of complainant’s railroad. (Frank H. Moore, A. F. 
Smith, and W. E. Davis, attys., 509 Kansas City Southern Ry. 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.) 

No. 27181, Hill & Griffith Co., Cincinnati, O.. vs. A. & S. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, tripoli, Racine and Seneca, Mo., to Cin- 
cinnati. Asks rates and renaration. (L. V. Brandt, practitioner, 
1018 Sovth Wakash Ave., Chicago, III.) 

No. Pak ng Poe Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. A. 
> L. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, white potatoes, 
Carolina origins to points in C. F. A. territory. Receivers in 
eastern trunk line territory preiudiced. Asks reparation. (Wil- 
liam B. Daly, practitioner, 35 E. 7th St., Cincinnati, O.) 








MOTOR TRANSPORTATION WEEK IN N. J. 


By official proclamation H. G. Hoffman, governor of New 
Jersey, has designated the week from October 28 to November 
2 as motor transportation week in his state. The proclamation 
states that this has been done because motor transportation 
has definitely become a necessary adjunct to agriculture, indus- 
try and commerce and because it “favorably affects the economic 
and social life of each citizen in the state.” The governor 
recommends that “all persons engaged in commercial automotive 
transportation and related industries devote their best efforts 
during that week to promote full realization of the benefits 
which motor transportation has brought to all citizens and all 
industries in the state of New Jersey.” 


RAIL SAFETY RECORD 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


“Not a single railroad passenger was killed in a train acci- 
dent on steam railroads in the United States in the first six 
months of 1935,” says J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads. “This is the third time within the past 
four years that steam railroads have had a perfect record with 
regard to passenger fatalities in train accidents during the first 
half of the year. 

“The volume of passenger traffic handled by the railroads in 
the first six months of 1935 was the largest since the corre- 
sponding period of 1931, aggregating 8,600,000,000 passenger 
miles, and was an increase of 22.7 per cent compared with the 
low level of passenger business in the first half of 1933. 

“The passenger service performed by the steam railroads in 
the United States in the first six months of 1935 was equivalent to 
transporting one passenger around the world 344,000 times with- 
out fatal injury. 

“Fatalities to railroad trainmen in train accidents during 
the first six months of 1935 numbered 28, compared with 42 in 
the corresponding period of 1934. Only four trainmen were 


fatally injured in collisions during the first half of 1935, com- 
pared with 10 fatal injuries in collisions in the same period of 
1934. Eighteen trainmen were fatally injured in derailments 
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in the first half of 1935, compared with 29 fatalities from the 
same cause in the corresponding months of 1934.” 

The railroads furnish the safest form of transportation of 
any common carrier operating on or over the land, M. J. Gorm- 
ley, executive assistant of the Association of American Railroads, 
told the fifteenth annual convention of the Safety Section of 
that association which met in Louisville, Ky., October 15. Con- 
tinuing, in part, he said: 


Statistics show that on the highways there is one fatality for 
each 20,000,000 passenger miles, on the airways one fatality for each 
24,000,000 passenger miles, and on the railways one fatality for each 
400,000,000 passenger miles. In the first six months of 1935 no pas- 
senger was killed in a train accident on the steam railroads, despite 
the fact the volume of passenger traffic was the largest since the 
corresponding period 1931 and aggregated 8,600,000,000 passenger miles. 
This was the third time within the past four years that the steam 
railroads have had a perfect record with regard to passenger fatali- 
ties in train accidents in the first half of the year. . 

Two of the greatest safey problems faced by the railroads today 
come from a responsibility which has been placed on their doorstep 
by the public despite the fact the railroads have spent many millions 
of dollars for protection of employes, the traveling public and prop- 
erty. One is in respect to highway-railroad grade crossing protection, 
while the other one comes from the increase that has taken place 
in recent years in the number of fatalities among trespassers on the 
railroads, in part due to the increased use of trains as a means of 
transportation by transient unemployed. These two factors alone are 
responsible for approximately 85 per cent of the fatalities that take 
place in connection with the operation of the railroads. 

While there has been a general decrease annually in the number 
of fatalities resulting from highway-railroad grade crossing accidents 
since 1928, the peak year, there is still an unnecessary waste of life 
resulting from such accidents, particularly since statistics show that 
approximately 40 per cent of the accidents result from motorists 
driving into the sides of trains. 

In connection with any program for the elimination of highway- 
railroad grade crossings, however, some regulatory power over the 
creation of new grade crossings should be created. The necessity for 
this is shown from the fact that from 1926 to 1933, inclusive, 12,370 
grade crossings were eliminated while at the same time 12,514 new 
grade crossings were created, or a net increase of 144 crossings. 

In the past five years there has been a general increase in the 
number of fatalities among trespassers on the railroads with the 
result that in 1934 nearly 2,700 lost their lives. It is difficult to see 
how a transportation agency can equip itself to meet this particular 
kind of responsibility and yet something must be done about it. 

The rail carriers have had to face in the various states and in 
the federal Congress prospective legislation, such as full crew laws, 
limitation on lengths of trains, reduction in hours of service and 
laws requiring additional and unnecessary track inspection and others. 
Our study of these matters leads us to believe that they can not be 
pressed for on the basis of safety. The official record of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shows that there was a reduction in casual- 
ties of 75 per cent to passengers in train accidents in 1933 as com- 
pared with 1923. We can not find that a single accident to these 
passengers in recent years can be attributed to any cause implied 
in the various types of legislation enumerated above. 


I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS’ CONVENTION 


The sixth annual meeting of the Association of Practitioners 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission will begin October 
23 at the Commodore Hotel, New York City, with executive and 
other committee meetings at 9:30 a. m. 

At 12:15 p. m. there will be a group luncheon in the ball- 
room of the hotel at which Judge R. W. Barrett will act as toast- 
master and William L. Ransom, president, American Bar Associa- 
tion, will deliver an address. 

The first business session scheduled for 2:15 p. m., October 
23, will be called to order by W. H. Chandler, president. There 
will be reports submitted by the president; by M. P. Bauman, 
chairman of the committee on arrangements; by C. E. Hochsted- 
ler, chairman of the committee no nominations; by Elmer A. 
Smith, chairman of the executive committee; by Clarence A. 
Miller, treasurer; and by H. D. Driscoll, secretary. The Wagner 
bill, S. 2944, relating to practice before the Commission, will be 
considered. 

The evening of October 23, from 7 p. m. to 10:30 p. m.,, 
there will be a dinner and entertainment at French Casino 
(Folie Parisienne), 7th avenue at 49th street. 


The second business session will convene at 9:30 a. m., 
October 24. Chairman Tate, of the Commission, was to say a 
few words of greeting at this session but on account of illness 
he was not expected to be able to attend. Commissioner Caskie 
will deliver an address on “Some important aspects of the ad- 
ministration of the motor carrier act of 1935.” Reports will be 
submitted by Edwin H. Burgess, chairman of the committee on 
professional ethics and grievances; by H. D. Driscoll, chairman 
of the special committee on revision of constitution and by-laws, 
and by Harry C. Ames, chairman of the special luncheon com- 
mittee. 

At the third business session scheduled for 2 p. m., October 
24, reports will be submitted by August Gutheim, chairman of 
the special committee on changes in interstate commerce law 
relating to procedure; by Edwin A. Lucas, chairman of the com- 
mittee on education for practice; by Ernest S. Ballard, chair- 
man of the committee on procedure; by John D. Battle, chairman 
of the committee on printing and publicity; by J. D. Greene, 
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chairman of the committee on memorials; and by W. F. Schulten, 
chairman of the committee on membership. 

Inspection of broadcasting facilities of the National Broad. 
casting Company at 2:30 p. m., October 23, and inspection of 
the Cunard White Star Liner S. S. Majestic October 24, have 
been arranged as entertainment to guests. 

The New York City committee on arrangements is com- 
posed of Milton P. Bauman, chairman; Charles W. Braden, F4- 
win H. Burgess, Eric E,. Ebert, John A. Gerlin, Roland J. Leh. 
man, Parker McCollester, Paul M. Ripley, Dabney T. Waring, 
and P. Otis Zwissler. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 
The following have been admitted to practice before the 


Commission: Gerald B. Brophy, New York, N. Y.; Joseph M., 
Carey, Buffalo, N. Y.; William E. Dahl, Ft. Worth, Tex.; W. J, 
Farrell, New York, N. Y.; Leonard R. Hall, Bristol, Va.; John 


W. Hudson, Cincinnati, O.; Edmund J. Karr, New York, N. Y,; 
Harry E. Yockey, Indianapolis, Ind.; Clarence A. Kelley, Akron, 
O.; George L. McGhee, Houston, Tex.; Eugene D. Melcher, 
Alameda, Calif.; Francis W. Prosser, Wichita, Kan.; Frederick 
Secord, Chicago, IIll.; J. Walter Stead, Chicago, Ill.; Charles M. 
Thomson, Chicago, IIl., and Merl M. Wall, Indianapolis, Ind. 


REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


The National Mediation Board has announced certification 
as to representation of ’railroad employes as follows: 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station Employes for clerical and office em- 
ployes (including telephone operators) and station, yard and 
storehouse employes other than clerks (including foremen) of 
the Duluth Union Depot and Transfer Co. 

Order of Railway Conductors for road conductors of the 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway Clerks’ Association 
for clerical and office employes (including telephone operators) 
and station, yard and storehouse employes other than clerks 
(including foremen who do not exercise supervision through sub- 
foremen), of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station Employes for clerks, office, station 
and other employes of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway. In this case the board upheld the ruling of its medi- 
ator excluding from voting certain confidential and excepted 
employes and also held that clerks, station, office or other em- 
ployes listed in the application for the board’s services should 
be voted as one class or craft. 

In a case involving yard conductors and car retarder opera- 
tors of the Norfolk & Western the services of the board were 
invoked by the Order of Railway Conductors to settle a dispute 
as who might properly represent the conductors and car re- 
tarder operators. A secret ballot was taken and the result 
was as follows: 32 for Order of Railway Conductors and 4 for 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen out of a total of 135 eligible 
to vote. The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, which now 
holds the contract for this class of employees along with other 
yard service employes, contended there should be no segregation 
of the yard conductor and car retarder groups, and that if such 
segregation were made, yard helpers who had rights to fill 
emergency jobs in these groups should be permitted to vote. 
The board said it was unnecessary to pass on either of such 
questions because on the basis of the investigation and report 
of election, it certified that no change in representation was 
desired by the yard conductors and car retarder operators, since 
only a minority had indicated any desire for a change. 





MONEY FOR PENSION ACTIVITIES 


An application for allotment of $100,000 from federal emerg- 
ency relief funds to finance temporarily the new Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and the railroad retirement investigation commis- 
sion, created by the railroad retirement act passed at the last 
session of Congress, has been made by Coordinator Eastman. 
This request was made by the coordinator, it is understood, as 
the result of conferences with officials of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Comptroller General, to determine ways and 
means of obtaining money for the pension board and the investi- 
gation commission. Appropriations for these bodies were car- 
ried in the deficiency appropriation bill which failed to pass in 
the closing hours of the last session. 

President Roosevelt has yet to appoint the three members of 
the new Railroad Retirement Board, and the three members of 
the investigation commission which he was directed by the pen- 
sion act to appoint. The investigation commission is directed 
by the act to make an investigation and report on pensions for 
railroad employes by January 1. 
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Associated Traffic Clubs Convention 


Indianapolis Meeting Largest Ever Held—Snow Elected President—New Orleans for Next 
Convention—Addresses by Wheeler, Walter, Binkerd, Sorrell and McNutt — Action 
Against Wagner Bill—Educational Work—Committee Activities 


the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 

ica, at Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 15 and 
16, was the largest ever held by that or- 
ganization, both from the point of view of 
registration and that of the number of 
clubs represented. There.was a registra- 
tion of 880, the largest previous attendance 
having been 850 in Cincinnati in 1930. 
Fifty-six clubs were represented by dele- 
gates from all over the country. That the 
association has had a remarkable growth 
in these times is indicated by the fact that 
the membership has grown from 57 clubs 
a year ago to 69 at the time of the Indian- 
apolis convention. 

Homer S. Snow, vice-president of the 
American Zinc Lead and Smelting Com- 
pany, St. Louis, was elected president to 
succeed Harold W. Roe of Tulsa, and New 
Orleans was chosen for the semi-annual 
meeting next spring. The convention 
adopted for ratification by member clubs 
resolutions against the Wagner bill, re- 
stricting practice before government com- 
missions and bureaus, made plans for addi- 
tional educational and research work, and 
listened to several notable addresses and 
much interesting discussion of them and 
other matters. 


Te fourteenth annual convention of 


Convention Proceedings 


The convention was called to order at 
ten o’clock, a. m., October 15, by President 
Harold Roe in the James Whitcomb Riley 
Room of the Claypool Hotel. The invoca- 
tion was by Father P. H. Griffin, Church 
of the Assumption. W. L. Snodgrass, pres- 
ident of the Indianapolis Traffic Club, was 
introduced and delivered a short address 
of welcome, as did also John W. Kern, 
mayor of Indianapolis—a departure from 
the usual procedure when the mayor of the 
host city is scheduled to speak and sends 
a substitute. Response was made by Pres- 
ident Roe. In the course of his remarks 
he said: 


It has been gratifying to me to be able hon- 
estly to make the statement at every meeting 
we have had since my election to the presi- 
dency at Louisville in the fall of 1932, “this 
is without doubt the outstanding meeting 
of our organization,” and it makes me very 
happy to be able at the concluding meeting 
of my_ administration to make that same 
Statement again. There are many reasons 
why it should be. Indianapolis is the home 
of a man who has_ served the association 
faithfully and well for the last ten years. 
He has, by his genial manner, his lovable dis- 
position, and his untiring devotion to his 
duties endeared himself to everyone who 
knows him. I refer, of course, to our efficient 
and loyal secretary, Fred Doebber. May the 
future hold for him the abundant health, 
happiness, and prosperity that he deserves. 
. Another reason for this outstanding meet- 
ing is the program of timely and interesting 
traffic and transportation subjects we have 
arranged for you and the high type of out- 
Standing nationally known men we have been 
fortunate enough to bring here to lead the 
discussion. 

In spite of the depressed economic con- 
dition of our country in_the past several 
years, The Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica has continued to grow, as will be evidenced 


by the report of our membership committee, 
and it is 


5 onl: S now rightfully recognized as an 
feanization that deserves the moral and 
‘nancial support of everyone connected in 


ne Way with the business of transportation. 
t is the only organization in existence com- 
Posed of both shipper and carrier representa- 
tion conducting a continuous national forum 


(By 





for the discussion of our traffic and transpor- 
tation problems. 

It is my sincere hope that the delegates to 
this convention, and our visitors will feel that 
it is a privilege to be here and to take an 
active part in the discussion of the subjecis 
that will be brought before you and that you 
will feel it your duty to take back to your 
employers and to your local clubs a com- 


HOMER S. SNOW 
President A. T. C. of A. 


plete and intelligent report of our proceed- 


ings. 

After announcements by Secretary Doeb- 
ber and O. G. Hagemann, chairman of the 
local convention committee, there was a 
roll call of member clubs, which showed 
56 of them to be represented by delegates. 
It was remarked by the president that this 
was only one less than the total member- 
ship of a year ago. 

resident Roe appointed the following 
nominating committee to report at the 
afternoon session: T. B. Curtis, Atlanta, 
chairman; D. S. Mackie, Chicago; Emma 
Kentz, Los Angeles; R. C. Trevilion, St. 
Louis; R. J. Hanson, Cleveland; George 
Lucas, New York; H. T. Lindsay, Houston; 
E. C. Kitching, Bartlesville; H. A. Hollo- 
peter, Terre Haute. 


Board of Directors Report 


The report of the board of directors was 
made by H. A. Palmer, chairman, ag fol- 
lows: 

“The board of directors was in session 
all of Monday, October 14, canvassing the 
reports of committees and attending to 
other matters of business, some of which 


a Staff Correspondent at Indianapolis, Ind.) 


will come before you in other ways. The 
purpose of this report is to tell you of 
action that will, probably, not so come 
before you. 

“It was announced by the secretary that 
the application of the Traffic Club of Sioux 
City had been favorably acted on by mail 
and favorable action was also taken on 
the application of the women’s traffic clubs 
of Tulsa and Detroit, thus giving us 69 
member clubs. 

“In connection with the report of Presi- 
dent Roe, as chairman of the executive 
committee, it was decided to refer to G. 
Lloyd Wilson, as a committee of one, for 
further investigation and report, a sug- 
gestion that all the addresses that have 
been made before this association be re- 
printed in book form for permanent refer- 
ence. 

“In connection with the report of the 
committee on education and _ research, 
which will be made to this convention 
later, the recommendation that publica- 
tion of The Trafficgram as at present is- 
sued be continued was adopted; it was 
decided that the committee should be au- 
thorized and directed to prepare an out- 
line and syllabus of a course of study in 
air transportation to appear in the Traffic- 
gram for the use of study groups and club 
education committees; and that student 
transportation and study groups should 
be admitted to the privileges of member- 
ship, other than that of voting, by pay- 
ment of a sustaining membership fee of 
five dollars through specifically named 
officers of such groups. 

“In this connection the following report 
of a special committee, composed of 
Messrs. Wilson, Snow, and Harkrader, 
was adopted: 

Be It Resolved, That we construe Article 
III to include sustaining membership serv- 
ice to traffic and transportation clubs com- 
posed of students of educational institu- 


tions, provided they each subscribe to one 
sustaining membership in the name of their 


president. 

Also Be It Resolved, That we list the 
names of such organizations in our roster, 
under the heading of Traffic Clubs of Edu- 
cational Institutions. 

“The report of the special committee on 
professionalization of traffic work, Mr. 
Musgrave, chairman, for which $150 had 
been appropriated, was postponed until 
Wednesday. 

“It was decided to distribute the mit 
utes of this and succeeding conventions 
to individual members of member clubs, 
under personal cover, to obtain advertis- 
ing for the Bulletin containing the min- 
utes, to the extent possible, and to print 
in the Bulletin, when space is available, 
the roster of member clubs, officers, and 
directors of the association, and sustaining 
members, the statement of aims and pur- 
poses of the association, and its constitu- 
tion, 

“In the interest of obtaining more and 
better reports of our conventions by dele- 
gates to their home clubs, it was decided 
to distribute at this convention, forms 


that had been tentatively submitted and 
the matter of preparing permanent forms 
for the future was placed in the hands of 
a committee composed of Messrs. 


Doeb- 
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ber, Hull, and Schulten for report to the 
executive committee, with power to act. 

Consideration of a resolution of the Bir- 
mingham club deploring the policy of the 
association in adopting resolutions and 
calling on it to confine its activities to 
educational procedure was postponed for 
six months. 

“Recommendation of a member club that 
the association go on record as opposed 
to the organization of the Transportation 
Association of America was stricken from 
the docket, as was one proposing a clear- 
ing house for club memberships. 


“A committee composed of Messrs. 
Harkrader and Wilson and Miss Kentz was 
appointed to draw up a model constitu- 
tion for the help and guidance of newly 
formed clubs. 


Markowitz Plan 


“The report of the special committee 
on the plan submitted by Mr. A. Markowitz, 
of Newark, was unanimously adopted. The 
report of the committee, composed of 
W. C. Hull, Charles Barham, G. Lloyd Wil- 
son, J. M. Fitzgerald, and Henry A, Pal- 
mer, chairman, was as follows: 


Your special committee, to which was re- 
ferred the plan of Mr. A. Markowitz, as 
published in the minutes of the Virginia 
Beach convention, together with the argu- 
ment in its favor made by Mr. Markowitz, 
copies of which were sent by the secretary 
to all members of the board, having had 
the matter under careful consideration, sub- 
mits the following report: 

In so far as the plan looks towards the 
professionalization of traffic work, we offer 
no opinion, if only for the reason that the 
report of the special committee headed by 
Mr. Musgrave, for which the board has 
made an appropriation, should not be antici- 
pated or prejudged. 


The suggestion is for a monthly publica- 
tion. The purpose is laudable but seem- 
ingly without sufficient consideration to 
the matter of expense. Mimeographing The 
Trafficgram, under the present plan, costs 
the association practically nothing. For 
this there is proposed to be substituted a 
monthly printed publication conducted by a 
salaried editor. Though something of the 
sort may be ideal and finally to be adopted, 
the association is now unable to finance 
such a plan, nor does your committee see in 
the suggested means the hope of doing so. 

The funds presently at the disposal of 
the association are not much more than 
enough to pay its current expenses and 
should not be taxed for any part of the 
costs proposed. The plan of separate edu- 
cational or forum memberships within our 
member clubs, with appropriate dues, is 
thought to be impracticable. There is dif- 
ficulty in persuading member clubs to 
undertake the present association dues, and 
we do not believe an appreciable additional 
amount could be raised though the means 
proposed. Assuming there are twenty-five 
clubs willing to attempt these educational 
memberships, the yield would be_ small. 
Assume this to be one hundred dollars a 
year for each club, there would be $2,500 
to cover. the expense of a year. It may be 
said that revenue could be had from adver- 
tisinge. This we believe is a mistake. A 
charge might be made for the magazine 
in addition to membership dues, but this 
gives small promise of appreciable revenue. 

The plan proposes to substitute, in great 
measure, for the present education and 
research committee. an American Transpor- 
tation Institute with enlarged scope and 
duties. If the traffic business were profes- 
sionalized, as advocated, with the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America sponsoring 
the movement, there might be reason for 
changing our present plan of organization. 
As thing are, we see insufficient reason for 
change. Of course, it is hoped that the 
work of the education and research com- 
mittee can and will be broadened and 
strengthened. 

Your committee, while commending the 
‘spirit that lies behind the proposal, recom- 
mends. in so far as it deals with the sub- 
ject of traffic as a profession, that it be 
dismissed as premature and that, in so far 
as it deals with other matters, it be dis- 
approved as unnecessary and impractical. 


“An amendment to the constitution pro- 
posed by Mr. Roe, of Tulsa, increasing 
from 21 to 24 the membership of the board 
of directors was started on its way by 
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adoption by the board of directors, the 
reason being the growth in the number 
of member clubs. 


The Wagner Bill 


“The only action of the board calling 
for action by this convention was the 
adoption of a resolutiqn opposing the so- 
called Wagner bill. The resolution, which, 
after adoption by this convention, if it be 
so adopted, must be ratified by a majority 
of member clubs before it becomes ef- 
fective, was unanimously adopted by the 
board, after being prepared by a commit- 
tee composed of Messrs. Snow, Keith, and 
Burwell, as follows: 


Whereas, There was introduced in the 
74th Congress, first session, a bill known 
as S. 2944, commonly known as the Wag- 
ner bill, to prevent and make unlawful 
the practice of law before government de- 
partments, bureaus, commissions, and their 
agencies by those other than duly licensed 
attorneys at law: 

“And Whereas, The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authority and has duly 
prescribed rules of practice admitting to 
practice before it any person not an at- 
torney at law who is a citizen or resident 
of the United States who shall file proof 
to the satisfaction of the Commission that 
he is possessed of the necessary legal and 
technical qualifications to enable him to 
render valuable services before the Com- 
mission and is otherwise competent to ad- 
vise and assist in the presentation of mat- 
ters before the Commission, and that all 
persons appearing must conform in such 
proceedings to the standards of ethical con- 
duct required of practitioners before the 
courts of the United States, and failure to 
conform to those standards is ground for 
declining to permit appearances as attor- 
ney in any such proceeding before the Com- 
mission. 

And, Whereas, The passage of this bill 
would prevent other than duly licensed 
attorneys at law from practicing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, un- 
less those persons were appearing for the 
companies by whom they were regularly 
employed, thereby materially increasing to 
both the carriers and industry the cost 
of appearing in proceedings before the 
Commission; 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the As- 
sociated Traffic Clubs of America, in con- 
vention assembled, adopt for ratification by 
member clubs this expression of opposition 
to S. 2944, the so-called Wagner bill; and 

Be It Further Resolved, That copies of 
this resolution, when and if ratified by a 
majority of member clubs, be sent bv the 
president of this association to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the members 
of the Senate and House committees before 
which the bill mentioned is pending, and 
to all other members of Congress. 

The report of the board as a whole was 
accepted by the convention and the part 
referring to the Wagner bill was formally 
adopted so that the resolution might be 


sent to member clubs for ratification. 
Address by Luther Walter 


The first formal address of the conven- 
tion was made by Luther M. Walter, Chi- 
cago, commerce counsel, on the subject, 
“What Is the Public Interest in Transpor- 
tation Regulation?” He spoke as follows: 


“Before proceeding to discuss the sub- 
ject in its entirety, it is desirable briefly 
to express my view of what is embraced 
in the term ‘public interest.’ The term 
carries with it, first, the query, ‘what is 
the public?’ and, second, ‘what is the in- 
terest?’ 

“My idea of the public contemplated in 
the term is not any particular person, not 
any particular class or group, but rather 
the entire body of our people. There is a 
very marked tendency today in public 
activity to permit an active minority to 
impress its views and its desires upon our 
legislators, even upon public thought, as 
the predominant or controlling element to 
be considered. A minority, well organized, 
is able to make a great deal of noise and 
to effect a great deal in securing action by 
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legislators, although not quite so succegs. 
ful in affecting the administrative tribuna}, 

“While each of these elements is ay 
important factor in arriving at the de 
termination of what constitutes the public, 
nevertheless, they are but single elements 
and, in determining questions of regula. 
tion, we should give consideration to the 
effect upon the patron of the utility, upon 
the utility, upon the producer and the con. 
sumer, all of whom are merged into the 
final great body of our people—the public; 
all these groups of persons, natural and 
artificial, are essential components of the 
general public. 

“The word ‘interest’ is much easier to 
define. Anything that affects these com. 
bined personal elements, even in a some. 
what remote degree, may be said to bea 
matter of interest to the public; we may 
well consider public interest as embracing 
any act or matter which affects the genera] 
welfare of the people, either collectively 
or of an important region, or the welfare 
of substantial groups or elements consti- 
tuting the public. With that thought in 
mind I turn now to the question of public 
interest in the regulation of transportation. 

“When our nation was in the formative 
period more than a century and a half ago, 
transportation was simple in means or in- 
strumentalities, although difficult in per. 
formance. The cart and the sailboat con- 
stituted the means of transportation. Only 
when reprisals took place in the effort to 
secure trade between the colonies was 
there any particular attention given to the 
need for national regulation of transpor- 
tation. When barriers were ‘erected by 
some of the colonies in order to preserve 
or protect the trade of their respective 
citizens, it became clear to those who de- 
sired to make an effective national govern- 
ment that these interferences to free in- 
tercourse and unrestricted commerce be- 
tween the people of the different colonies 
must be broken down. One of the great 
impelling movements for the creation of 
an effective national government was the 
need for establishing a centralized control 
over the commerce between the different 
colonies. So to Congress each of the 
states surrendered its power over com- 
merce across its borders, thus vesting in 
Congress complete control over commerce 
among the several states and with for- 
eign nations. The commerce clause of the 
federal Constitution is the source of power 
which Congress has exercised to regulate 
transportation. 

“The individual states reserved to their 
respective controls only that commerce 
which was wholly confined to the state 
and did not affect the interest of another 
state. This reserved power of regulation 
in the states of purely intrastate matters 
was supplemented by power permitted to 
be exercised by the state in matters affect 
ing interstate commerce in cases where 
the federal government had not occupied 
the field of regulation. Action by Congress 
on such interstate matters excluded state 
exercises of power thereon. 

“History clearly establishes that the 
commerce clause of the Constitution was 
one of the most effective clauses binding 
the states into an indissoluble union. 


Development of Regulation 


“Regulation in the public interest Was 
slow in developing. Not until February, 
1924, was the commerce clause the subject 
of consideration by the Supreme Court; 
in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Whea- 
ton, 1; 6 L. ed. 23, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Chief Justice Marshall 
delivering the opinion, held the act of the 
legislature of New York granting to Li 
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ingston and Fulton the exclusive naviga- 
tion of all the waters within the jurisdic- 
tion of that state by boats moved by fire 
or steam for a term of years, was repug- 
nant to that clause of the constitution 
which authorized Congress to regulate 
commerce as far as the said acts prohib- 
ited vessels licensed according to the laws 
of the United States for carrying on the 
coasting trade from navigating the said 
waters by means of fire or steam. 

“In that case the Court of New York 
had granted an injunction to Ogden as 
the assign of Livingston and Fulton en- 
joining Gibbons from running a steamboat 
between New York and Elizabethtown, 
N. J., in violation of the exclusive privilege 
conferred on Ogden to navigate waters 
of the state of New York in boats propelled 
by fre or steam. The injunction having 
been awarded, Gibbons filed an answer in 
which he stated that the boats employed 
by him were duly enrolled and licensed 
to be employed in carrying on the coast- 
ing trade under an act of Congress of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1793. 

‘Daniel Webster argued the case for 
Gibbons. While admitting that there was 
a very respectable weight of authority in 
favor of the New York court’s decision, 
nevertheless, he insisted that the acts of 
the legislature of New York exceeded its 
power; that when acts of a state legis- 
lature conflicted with the right enjoyed 
under the laws of the United States, they 
must give way, as the power of Congress 
was complete and entire and, to a certain 
extent, necessarily exclusive. The acts of 
the New York legislature were, he con- 
tended, regulations of commerce between 
the states of the United States. The right 
under the laws of New York contended 
for by Ogden was a monopoly and Webster 
argued that the national Constitution 
never intended monopolies, either of trade 
or of navigation. 

“The case was argued on the other side 
by counsel almost as eminent as Webster, 
who shortly before had won the celebrated 
Dartmouth College case. The digest of 
the oral arguments of the various counsel 
in the case affords most interesting read- 
ing, even after this long lapse of time, 
because the thought expressed in the dis- 
cussion over the conflict between the state 
and the Federal government then existing 
as to the regulation of the limited means 
of commerce of that day, applies to the 
complex and improved forms of transpor- 
tation and intercourse of today. 

“Chief Justice Marshall, in announcing 
the unanimous opinion of the court, laid 
down the principles of law which have con- 
trolled all subsequent regulation of trans- 
portation. The prophetic vision of the 
court saw the need for an untrammeled 
Commercial intercourse among the sev- 
eral states. In defining commerce, Chief 
Justice Marshall pointed out that the word 
commerce’ should not be limited, as coun- 
sel for Ogden contended, to traffic, to buy- 
ing and selling, or the interchange of com- 
mofities, or as not comprehending navi- 
gation. Said the court: 


Commerce, undoubtedly, is traffic, but it is 
Something more; it is intercourse, * * * It 
comprehends navigation. 


“The court, after pointing out that com- 
merce among the states cannot stop at 
the external boundary line of each state, 


Aged be introduced into the interior, 


It is not intended to sa y 
y that these words 
plecrenend that commerce which is com- 
ieee internal, Which is carried on between 
ion man in a state, or between dif- 
Fake parts of the same state, and which 
S not extend to or affect other states. 
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“Having pointed out that the power over 
commerce, including navigation, was one 
of the primary objects for which the peo- 
ple of America adopted their form of gov- 
ernment, and must have been contem- 
plated in forming that government, Mar- 
shall held that the subject to which the 
power of regulation is to be applied is 
‘commerce among the several states’; that, 
while the word ‘among’ is comprehensive, 
it may very properly be restricted to that 
commerce which concerns more states 
than one, saying: 


The phrase is not one which would prob- 
ably have been selected to indicate the com- 
pletely interior traffic of a state, because it 
ls not an apt phrase for that purpose, and the 
enumeration of the particular classes of com- 
merce to which the power was to be extendeu, 
would not have been made had the intention 
been to extend the power to every descrip- 
tion. * * * The genius and character of the 
whole government seem to be, that its action 
is to be applied to all the external concerns 
of the nation, and to those internal concerns 
which affect the states generally; but not to 
those which are completely within a particular 
state, which do not affect other states, and 
with which it is not necessary to interfere, 
for the purpose of executing some of the gen- 
eral powers of the government. The com- 
pletely internal commerce of a state, then, 
ren be considered as reserved for the state 
itsell, 


“The Chief Justice observed that the 
power of Congress, whatever it may be, 
to regulate commerce, must be exercised 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
several states, pointing out that the sense 
of the nation had been manifested by the 
provisions made in the laws for transport- 
ing goods by land between Baltimore and 
Providence, between New York and Phila- 
delphia, and between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, he propounded the inquiry, 
‘what is this power?’ and answered it as 
follows: 


It is the power to regulate; that is, to pre- 
scribe the rule by which commerce is to be 
governed. This power, like all others vesteu 
in Congress, is complete in itself, may be ex- 
ercised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges 
no limitations, other than are prescribed in 
the Constitution. * * * If, as has always been 
understood, the sovereignty of Congress, 
though limited to specified objects, is plenary 
as to those objects, the power over commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several 
states, is vested in Congress as absolutely as 
it would be in a single government, having in 
its constitution the same restrictions on the 
exercise of the power as are found in the 
Constitution of the United States. 


“Justice Johnson, concurring in the 
judgment of the court holding the act of 
the legislature of New York unconstitu- 
tional, defined the power to regulate com- 
merce as follows: 


The power of a sovereign state over com- 
merce, therefore, amounts to nothing move 
than a power to limit and restrain it at pleas- 
ure, And since the power to prescribe the 
limits to its freedom necessarily implies the 
power to determine what shall remain un- 
restrained, it follows that the power must be 
exclusive; it can reside but in one potentate; 
and hence, the grant of this power carries 
with it the whole subject, leaving nothing for 
the state to act upon. * * * 

Commerce, in its simplest signification, 
means an exchange of goods; but in the ad- 
vancement of society, labor, transportation, 
intelligence, care, and various mediums of 
exchange, become commodities, and enter into 
commerce; the subject, the vehicle, the agent, 
and their various operations, become the ob- 
jects of commercial regulations. Shipbuilding, 
the carrying trade, and propagation of sea- 
man, are such vital agents of commercial 
prosperity, that the nation which could not 
legislate over these subjects would not possess 
power to regulate commerce. 


“IT have thus extensively referred to the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Gibbons 
vs. Ogden because it is the polestar to 
which Congress and the courts have re- 
sorted in order to obtain their bearings 
in charting the validity of regulation of 
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the many phases of commercial activity 
which have developed in these United 
States. The regulation of transportation 
in all its phases, while arising under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, has 
had its definite authorization in this de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. 


Act to Regulate Commerce 


“The regulation of transportation was 
desuitory and largely confined to the states 
until the enactment of the act to regulate 
commerce in 1887, when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was created. By 
various successive amendments and addi- 
tions to that act, regulatory legislation has 
been developed until today every form of 
activity in transportation by railroad and 
by highway and in many respects by water, 
has been subjected to administrative and 
judicial control. 

“The public interest in such regulation 
lies in two important aspects and all regu- 
lation may be said to be directed toward 
the securing (a) of satistactory service 
at a reasonable charge and (b) of equality 
of treatment by the carriers of those for 
whom the transportation is performed. 
Public interest is furthered and protected 
in these two aspects by many provisions 
of the act. 

“Section 1 of the interstate commerce 
act, makes it the duty of the carrier to 
furnish safe and adequate transportation 
and requires just and reasonable charges, 
and sections 2, 3 and 4 are designed to se- 
cure equality of treatment and to prohibit 
unjust discrimination as between shippers 
or passengers, under substantially similar 
circumstances and conditions. A like re- 
quirement as to service and reasonable 
and non-prejudicial rates is carried in per- 
tinent sections of the motor carrier act, 
1935. 

“The attainment of these two prime ob- 
jectives is measured by many and com- 
plex requirements regulating the com- 
merce carried on by rail and by highway. 
For example, the publication and observ- 
ance of published rates is required by the 
pubiic interest in order that all interested 
parties may know not only what they are 
charged for the particular service ren- 
dered, but also as to what others, their 
competitors, are charged under similar cir- 
cumstances and conditions. The require- 
ment as to uniform accounts by carriers 
under the supervisory control of the Com- 
mission is demanded by the public interest, 
in order that the regulating tribunal and. 
the public may know what transportation 
costs, and the amount of the investment 
in property devoted to the public service. 
Without this full, complete, and compa- 
rable information it would not be possible 
to determine whether a reasonable rate 
was exacted and whether equal treatment 
was accorded the members of the public. 

“Control over the construction and ac- 
quisition of carrier property in like manner 
has its source in the interest of the public 
for reasonable charges and equality of 
treatment. To furnish transportation, 
money must be invested in the great pub- 
lic service of transportation, and, if so in- 
vested, it is entitled to protection against 
destruction by improvident competitive 
investment by others. Control over con- 
struction and acquisition tends to security 
of established investment in transportation 
upon which a return must be paid by the 
public. Above all stands the interest of 
the nation as a whole; public interest in 
regulation requires that, in the administer- 
ing of these laws, there shall be built up 
a system of transportation adequate to 
serve the public needs, both in peace and 
in war. 
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Motor Carrier Regulation 


“Regulation of the motor truck was de- 
manded by the public interest in order to 
assure not merely the protection of exist- 
ing forms of transportation, but to see to 
it that this new method of transportation 
over the highways, unthought of and un- 
dreamed of when the Constitution was 
adopted, and unknown when the act to 
regulate commerce was passed, should fur- 
nish safe and satisfactory service at rea- 
sonable rates without undue prejudice and 
unjust discrimination between the users 
of motor transportation. 

“The same reasons which dictated the 
provisions as to the publication of and ad- 
herence to rates, the regulation of ac- 
counts, and other regulatory provisions in 
the case of railroads, required like legis- 
lation in the case of motor trucks. The 
various acts of Congress as to safety, in- 
cluding the establishment of standard 
time zones, all have their origin in the 
public interest in some form, as above 
described. Public interest, therefore, in 
the regulation of transportation, is all-per- 
vading and should be all-controlling. The 
interest of those who engage in perform- 
ing the service of transportation, and those 
whose goods or persons are carried, are 
indissolubly bound together. The great 
function of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and of all regulatory bodies 
charged with duties under these various 
acts of Congress is to so regulate the 
transportation as to bring about the great- 
est good to the greatest number. Upon 
the wisdom and energy of the Commission 
in the performance of this duty under the 
various acts of Congress, depends the 
effectuation of the public interest involved 
in regulation. No matter how perfect the 
legislation enacted by Congress may be, 
more depends on the intelligence, fairness 
and industry of the Commission itself. In 
this performance of duty the tribunal 
serves public interest. 


Reorganization of Railroads 


“The public has a very great interest in 
the regulation which Congress has enacted 
or may enact as to the reorganization of 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce. 
In addition to the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, clause 4, of section 8, article 
I, vests in Congress the power to ‘estab- 
lish * * * uniform laws on the subject of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States.’ 
Under this power and the power to regu- 
late commerce, Congress has abundant au- 
thority to enact such legislation for the 
reorganization of railroads as will result 
in a well ordered system of transportation. 
This power is so great as to permit the 
impairing of the obligation of contracts 
where pertinent to any of the delegated 
powers under the Constitution operating 
collatérally or incidentally. To this end 
the financial structure of a railroad under 
section 77 may be changed in the public 
interest and the financial effects upon in- 
dividual members of the public may not 
be permitted to stand in the way of the 
greater interest of the people as a whole. 


“What I have said as to the public in- 
terest in regulation of transportation ob- 
viously applies with equal force to the 
regulation or transmission of electric 
power, the telephone and radio, because 
commerce includes, as already pointed out, 
every form of commercial intercourse be- 
tween the different states and with for- 
eign countries. 

“In the Debs case, 158 U. S. 564; 39 L. 
ed. 1092, Mr. Justice Brewer pointed out 
that the same fullness of control exists in 
the case of commerce by railroads and 
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over artificial highways, as in the case of 
transportation by water. Said he: 


Constitutional provisions do not change, but 
their operation extends to new matters as the 
modes of business and the habits of life of 
the people vary with each succeeding genera- 
tion. The law of the common carrier is the 
same today as when transportation on land 
was by coach and wagon, and on water by 
canal boat and sailing vessel, yet in its ac- 
tual operation it touches and regulates trans- 
portation by modes then unknown, the rail- 
road train and the steamship. Just so it is 
with the grant to the national government of 
power over interstate commerce. The Con- 
stitution has not changed. The power is the 
same. But it operates today upon modes of 
interstate commerce unknown to the fathers, 
and it will operate with equal force upon any 
new modes of such commerce which the future 
may develop. 


“To like import is the language of the 
same distinguished justice in the case of 
South Carolina vs. U. S., 199 U. S. 487, 
50 L. ed 261, wherein he pointed out that 
the Constitution is a written instrument 
and, as such, its meaning does not alter. 
What it meant when adopted it means 
now. As changes come in social and polit- 
ical life, the grant of power embraced in 
its grasp of new conditions which are 
within the scope of powers in terms con- 
ferred. While the powers granted do not 
change, they apply from generation to 
generation, to all things to which they 
are in their nature applicable.” 

T. T. Harkrader, New York, chairman of 
the board of the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America, discussed the subject 
briefly from the floor, pointing out the 
public interest in maintaining private own- 
ership and management of transportation 
agencies. 


Committee Reports 


At the afternoon session reports were 
made by the speakers’ committee, J. H. 
Butler, chairman; the finance committee, 
Walter Bockstahler, chairman; the mem- 
bership committee, T. T. Harkrader, chair- 
man; the committee on education and re- 
search, G. Lloyd Wilson, chairman; and 
the nominating committee. 

Mr. Harkrader delegated his report to 
his vice chairman, Mr. Peterson, and to 
another member of his committee, Mrs. 
Seamer, the latter for a special report on 
the women’s organizations. The reports 
showed that there were 69 member clubs 
with a membership of 12,511, resident, and 
3,057, non-resident, and 366 individual sus- 
taining members. A plea was made for 
work to increase the number of sustain- 
ing members. 

The report of the finance committee 
showed a balance of $2,900 in the treasury 
with expenses for the Indianapolis conven- 
tion not yet paid. Expenses of the educa- 
tion and research committee for the year, 
including publication of The Trafficgram, 
a large part of the cost of which is con- 
tributed, were $402. It is pointed out in 
this connection that the so-called educa- 
tional expense is by no means covered 
by this item, the cost of printing and dis- 
tributing the minutes of the conventions 
being one item chargeable to education. 


The nominating committee reported the 
following ticket to be voted on the next 
day: 


For president, Homer S. Snow, St. Louis. 

For executive vice-president, John M. 
Fitzgerald, New York (to succeed himself). 

For vice-president to succeed Mr. Snow, 
F. E. Luebbe, Cincinnati. 

For vice-president to succeed Mr. Saun- 
ders, L. W. Land, of Dallas. 

For the other three offices as vice-presi- 
dent, to succeed themselves, M. M. Good- 
sill, C. R. Musgrave and G. Lloyd Wilson. 
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For secretary (to succeed himself), Pra 
A. Doebber. 

For treasurer (to succeed himself), 
T. Vandenburgh. 

Board of directors: to succeed Mr. Lue} 
be, H. W. Roe, and the following six , 
succeed themselves: Miss Emma Rent 
Mrs. Sarah O. Seamer, Walter F. Schulte, 
T. T. Harkrader, W. C. Douglas and Henn 
A. Palmer. 


Education and Research Report 


The report of the chairman of the coy 
mittee on education and research was q 
follows: 


The year ending with this convention ha 
been one full of evidences of heightened inte, 
est in the educational aspects of the work ¢ 
traffic and transportation clubs of the Aggo 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America. Several clu, 
for the first time have embarked upon educa 
tional programs supplementary to their gen 
eral activities. Several clubs have organiz 
elementary and advanced traffic study groups 
several have established traffic forum groujs 
several have organized classes in traffic ay 
transportation in cooperation with  schoos 
technical institutions, colleges or universities 
and several are sponsoring classes in publi 
speaking. Altogether, traffic and transporta 
tion is flourishing. Your committee has en 
deavored, by correspondence, suggestions, out 
lines, and personal interviews, to assist in this 
work. 

In July, as the July number of The Traffic. 
gram, your committee prepared for publicatio; 
and distribution a nineteen page outline ani 
syllabus of a suggested course of study in in- 
dustrial traffic management. In addition t 
heavy demand for this publication from off- 
cers and directors of educational programs of 
member clubs of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, requests have come for copied 
and copies have been sent to teachers, stu- 
dents, transportation people, and others in 4 
number of American universities, colleges 
schools, and libraries, and in several foreign 
countries. 

The chairman of the committee on educatio 
and research has acted as editor of The Traf- 
ficgram during the present year, and twelvd 
numbers aggregating 156 pages have bee pre- 
pared as Volume II, Numbers 1 to 12, inclu- 
sive, appearing between November, 193 vd 
October, 1935. The mimeographing wor’ 
distribution has been done by the office 
of Executive Vice-President J. M. Fitzge 
of which Mrs. J. Shifferdecker is a me 
The editor wishes to repeat his thanks for u.. 
assistance and his appreciation of the spiendid 
quality of the mimeograph work and dis.ribu- 
tion service. He also wishes to thank those 
who have contributed articles, items of inter- 
est, and suggestions for The Trafficgram. 


In addition to the work of outlining courses 
of study and editing The Trafficgram, the 
committee on education and research has con- 
tinued to serve the Associated Traffic Clubs, 
member traffic clubs, and individual students 
of traffic and transportation in many different 
ways, including: 

1. Suggesting topics for addresses, debates, 
and forum groups. ' 

2. Suggesting references to source of in- 
formation on traffic and transportation mat- 
ters. 

3. Recommending books, and other mate- 
rials requested, on traffic and transportation 
subjects. ‘ 

4. Outlining suggested courses of individual 
study. 

5. Contributing articles to publications. 

6. Speaking to traffic clubs and traffic study 
groups. 

7. In other minor ways too varied to men- 
tion. 


The Educational Activities of Member Clubs 


In June, 1935, a questionnaire was prepared 
by the committee on education and research 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
asking member clubs to report upon the na- 
ture and extent of the educational activities 
of the member clubs and to indicate the opin- 
ions of the clubs as to the success of thelr 
respective educational activities. As a result 
of this questionnaire, a much more adequate 
picture can be had of the educational activities 
of the member clubs of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America. 

Fifty-one member clubs responded to th 
questionnaire up to October 1. 

It was discovered that twenty-eight of tl 
clubs reporting conduct occasional meetings ¢ 
which subjects of general educational i ais 
in the field of traffic and: transportati 
discussed. 

Thirteen of the clubs conduct regular ? 
casional traffic forum group meetings at which 
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traffic and transportation problems of current 
interest are discussed or debated. 

Nine clubs conduct trafiic study groups in 
which regular courses of study are pursued, 
and in addition two clubs are planning to 
establish new traffic study courses in the fall 
of 1935. One club has reestablished a traffic 
study course conducted for several years in the 
past but discontinued in 1930. 

Eight clubs sponsor courses in traffic and 
transportation taught at educational institu- 
tions, including universities, colleges, schools 
of technology, and public schools. 

Four clubs conduct or sponsor courses in 
public speaking. 

Five hundred ninety-four persons are re- 
ported as enrolled in traffic and transportation 
study courses and in regular forum groups 
conducted or sponsored by the traffic clubs. 

It is interesting to note that three clubs 
established educational programs ag early as 
1925 and have conducted them successfully 
throughout this period of ten years. One club 
established an educational program in 1930 
which in the opinion of the officers of the club 
has been successfully conducted during this 
entire period. Three clubs established educa- 
tional programs in 1932; two clubs’ programs 
were established in 1933; five were established 
in 1934; five in 1935; and four clubs expect to 
institute traffic study groups this fall or to re- 
establish classes which have been conducted 
in the past. 

The returns from clubs having traffic study 
forum groups or traffic study classes reporting 
both enrollment and average attendance, indi- 
cate that the average attendance in such 
groups is approximately 80 per cent, an unusu- 
ally good attendance record for any type of 
organization excepting formal courses where 
attendance is required. 

It is interesting to note that every traffic 
club conducting a traffic study group or forum 
considers this activity successful, excepting 
two clubs, one of which attempted an educa- 
tional program upon a previous occasion and 
abandoned the project on account of lack of 
interest, and one of which considers the forum 
only ‘‘partly successful.’’ Several clubs that 
did not have traffic study groups reported that 
the members were not interested in educa- 
tional matters and that therefore no educa- 
tional program had been instituted. 


Results of this survey indicate several 
things: 
First, there has been material progress in 


the interest of members of traffic clubs in the 
discussion of current and transportation prob- 
lems, and in the study of technical traffic 
subjects. 

Second, there has been substantial progress 
in the development of regular educational pro- 
grams by traffic clubs. 

Third, there has been great progress, par- 
ticularly in the last two years, in the co- 
operation between traffic clubs and men and 
women engaged in transportation work and 
educational institutions at which courses are 
conducted in traffic and transportation sub- 
jects. 

Fourth, there has been progress made in the 
appreciation of the importance of the ability 
to present the points of view of various mem- 
bers upon traffic and transportation subjects 
in the sponsoring of public speaking classes. 
Various members of these clubs have ex- 
pressed very enthusiastic opinions with re- 
spect to the value of the courses in traffic 
study and in public speaking. 

Fifth, another interesting fact developed in 
this survey is the interest of the women’s 
traffic clubs in educational matters. Of the 
six women’s clubs replying to this question- 
naire, five conduct educational meetings, three 
either conduct or sponsor courses in traffic and 
transportation, and one club is considering 
eee of such a course in the fall 
oO 35. 


Suggestions 


_The chairman of the committee on educa- 
tion and research submits the following sug- 
gestions: 


First, that the publication of The Traffic- 
gram in mimeographed form be continued for 
another year. 


Second, that consideration be given by the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America to the 
admission of student transportation and traffic 
groups affiliated with educational institutions 
at nominal annual dues. 

Third, that the committee on education and 
research be authorized and directed to pre- 
pare an outline and syllabus of a course of 
study in air transportation, to be published 
either in lieu of or as a supplement to a num- 
ber of The Trafficgram to appear between 
January and May, 1936. 


Address by Binkerd 
The second formal address was by Rob- 


ert S. Binkerd, vice-president, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, on the 
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“Cars and Locomotives of the 
He spoke as follows: 


subject, 
Future.” 


In the early days of railroading when traffic 
was light and train loads were small, it was 
the efficient and economical thing to go around 
obstacles instead of through them. But as 
traffic continued to nearly double every dec- 
ade for more than half a century, grades we.e 
reduced, curves were flattened, trestles were 
built, bridges were substituted for ferries, tun- 
nels were driven, weight of rail was increased 
time and again, and millions of tons of ballast 
poured into the railroad right of way. Each 
important increase in traffic; each important 
development of the locomotive and increase of 
the train load; each important change in the 
cost of labor and essential material; each 
great development of steel, justified an addi- 
tional investment in improving the right of 
way so as to reduce resistances to be over- 
come, distances to be traveled, and to greatly 
increase the amount of service that could be 
rendered by each individual train movement. 
Even up to 1930 one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of railroad progress was steady improve- 
ment in the strength and efficiency of the 
track structure of our railroads. 

But while this reduction in the resistances 
offered by grades and curves was being 
achieved, it was being offset by the steady 
increase in dead-weight of cars, brought about 
in the interest of safety, capacity, resistance 
to corrosion, lower maintenance costs, and the 
requirements of longer trains, Particularly 
outstanding was the increase in the weight of 
passenger cars dictated primarily by consider- 
ations of safety. In the course of some thirty 
years the dead-weight of passenger cars ap- 
proximately doubled. 

We are now in a new era; not because of 
the New Deal, but because we are obviously 
settling down to a condition in which the 
future growth of railway traffic will bear some 
very simple and direct ratio to the future 
growth of population of this country and no 
longer have the geometrical ratio of growth 
which it had when we were still engaged in 
settling this country and developing the mod- 
ern economic system, 


Hence, bearing in mind the enormous in- 
vestment required for any important change 


in the railroad right of way over any consid- 
erable distance, it appears unlikely that iadi- 
cal expenditures on the right of way will be 
a major method of achieving the efficiency, 
economy and profit of the railroad service of 
tomorrow. 

An entirely new form of reducing the amount 
of work required to be done is at hand, Ex- 
isting grades, curves and distances may largely 
remain, but the dead-weight required to be 
moved can be substantially decreased. At a 
time when forward looking railroad executives 
are casting about for means of improving the 
efficiency and profit of our railroad service, 
modern metallurgy has come along and placed 
in our hands new high alloy sieels and other 
metals of adequate strength but of substan- 
tially lesser weight than ordinary carbon steel. 
Hence we may look to a lightening of the 
dead-weight of cars, both freight and passen- 
ger, as one of the outstanding movements of 
the era immediately ahead of us. That there 
will be a great field for lighter weight car 
equipment is without question. 


The only question is the form or forms 
which this must take and the extent to which 
operating experience will justify or vary pos- 
sible reductions in dead-weight attendant upon 
the use of various metals and changes in de- 
sign. 

As most of you men know, the new stand- 
ard A. A. R. boxcar weighs approximately two 
tons less than the previous standard car. And 
although this reduction seems slight, yet in a 
hundred-car train a reduction of 200 tons in 
dead-weight means a substantial reduction in 
the amount of work to be done. Many more 
radical steps are being taken, however, such 
as the refuction in the dead-weight of a 70- 
ton hopper car from about 43,000 pounds to 
30,000 pounds, or approximately 30 per cent. 

Whether or not so radical a reduction in 
dead-weight will leave a car which will stand 
up with only normal maintenance under the 
conditions of railroad interchange remairs to 
be seen. But whether the reduction in dead- 
weight which is near at hand is going to be 
from 5 to 10 per cent or from 25 to 30 per 
cent, it is, in any event, going to constitute 
a substantial contribution to the economy and 
the quickness of railroad freight transporta- 
tion; and the percentage of pay load to gross 
load is going to go up from say 65 to 75 or 
maybe 80 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that in applying the 
possibilities of weight reduction to freight 
equipment no one is proposing a radical new 
form of construction which makes the new 
unit absolutely non-interchangeable with the 
existing freight cars of the country. All the 
developments in freight car design, whether 
radical or conservative, are within the limits 
of interchangeability with existing equipment. 
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They obviously anticipate a long period of 
evolution in which the freight trains of the 
country will be made up of varying combina- 
tions of old and new cars. 

\hen we come to the lightening of passen- 
gers cars, however, we find two distinct 
schools. One of these schools is applying the 
Sume basic principies to standard passenger 
car design as are being applied to standard 
freight car design. Thus a number of our 
railroads have built new interchangeable day 
coaches but with a reduction of from 15 to 20 
tons in weight as compared with previous 
standards. 

The other school has abandoned the funda- 
mentals of conventional car design. It is 
achieving still greater reductions in dead- 
weight, but at the price of noninterchange- 
ability; and supporting the ends of two cars 
upon a common truck, thus producing a train 
which can consist of only a rigid and un- 
varying number of units. When one takes 
into consideration the wide fluctuations in 
railroad passenger traffic among the various 
seasons and even between the different days 
of the week and the necessity of through car 
service, it is difficult to see how equipment 
having this rigid inflexibility can ever become 
the general answer to the passenger service 
problem of our railroads. 

When we come to lightening power units, 
we must draw a sharp distinction between 
the locomotive, or whatever the prime mover 
may be, and the deadweight of the train be- 
hind it. If one needs 60,000 pounds of trac- 
tive force in the prime mover, it is a simple 
mathematical fact that with a ratio of ad- 
hesion of four you must have at least 240,000 
pounds deadweight on the drivers. Traction 
can be secured only with weight and the 
greater the power of the engine the greater 
the weight must be on the driving wheels to 
make the train move forward. Hence within 
large limits, the deadweight of the prime 
mover is an asset without which it cannot 
perform its job. Here the problem of lighten- 
ing deadweight is narrowly restricted to those 
parts which move at high speed. The achieve- 
ments along this line will be far more ap- 
parent to the engineer and the railroad opera- 
tor than they will be to the eye of the general 
public. 

In other words, lightening the deadweight 
of motive power is essentially and distinctly 
a separate problem from lightening the dead- 
weight of cars. The only exception to this 
is the tender of a steam locomotive, the 
weight of which is not ordinavily essential to 
traction and where every saving in dead- 
weight can be passed on to increase the draw- 
bar pull of the locomotive to the train itself. 

At the present time there seems to be a 
public impression that the use of Diesel power 
is an inviegral part of lightening the dead- 
weight of railroad equipment, and recent de- 
velopments indicate that there will be a strong 
effort to thoroughly exhaust the possibilities 
of Diesel locomotives. As a builder of all 
types of locomotives, we welcome this de- 
velopment. There are distinct fields of use- 
fulness for Diesel power and the improvement 
of motive power generally is always stimulated 


by the improvement of any one form, thus 
compelling other forms to “stretch them- 
selves.’’ At the same time, our progress will 


be more orderly and less expensive if not sur- 
rounded by impressions contrary to fact. Both 
Diesel and steam power are subject to the 
same laws of governing the deadweight essen- 
tial to traction. The outstanding character- 
istics of Diesel power are its high tractive 
force at starting but its rapid loss of that 
force with increasing speed, resulting in an 
inability to take any overload in road service. 
The outstanding characteristics of the steam 
locomotive are a relatively lower tractive force 
at starting but a much smaller loss of that 
force at speed and the ability to take a sub- 
stantial overload and still do a job with it in 
road service. Thus today a large majority 
of the steam passenger locomotives in the 
United States are hauling loads 25 to 35 per 
cent in excess of those for which they were 
designed and in general on faster schedules. 
When you bear in mind that the capital 
cost of the Diesel locomotive is approximately 
three times that of a comparable steam loco- 
motive and that the savings in interest, de- 
preciation, taxes and insurance on the lower 
investment are certain, whereas the future 
fuel and maintenance costs of the Diesel lo- 
comotive are uncertain, those persons who 
look for the rapid decline of the steam lo- 
comotive are going to be disappointed. In 
this connection let me remind you that about 
thirty years ago the public impression was 
that all of the railroads of the United States 
were about to be eleetrified. But today, af- 
ter the completion of the greatest single elec- 
trification project in our railroad history, 
steam is a hotter competitor of electrifica- 
tion from the point of view of return on the 
investment than it was thirty years ago. 
Nevertheless, while believing that steam 
must continue to be the chief prime mover 
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for many years to come, we feel that you 
as users of railroad service and we as manu- 
facturers of essential equipment, have noth- 
ing but thanks for the railroad managements 
which are courageously using their present 
slender resources in experimenting with the 
lightening of dead-weight of railroad equip- 
ment and in developing to the utmost the 
various forms of power. They are an out- 
standing answer to those weak-kneed per- 
sons who can see no future in railroading 
and cry because they think all of the pioneer- 
ing has been done. The old forms of pioneer- 
ing were child’s play compared with those 
in which we are engaged today. These rail- 
‘road managements are pioneers in _the truest 
sense of the word. Their efforts will certain- 
ly ultimately produce large returns in im- 
proved service in which you are so much in- 
terested. But let me also point out to you 
that it must produce equally large returns 
in economy of operation and in improving the 
return on the invested capital in our rail- 
roads and I suggest for your consideration 
that you do not try to take all these ad- 
vantages away in rate reductions. I hardly 
need to tell you that our railroads cannot 
rehabilitate themselves, appropriate modern 
developments of metallurgy and engineering 
in car and locomotive design, and provide the 
better service of tomorrow on any such piti- 
ful return as they have earned during. the 
past four years and are now earning. Neither 
intelligent railroads nor intelligent shippers 
have any interest in prohibitive rates, but 
intelligent shippers have a greater pon 
in compensatory rates than has been evince 
since their regulation was undertaken by 


public authority. 

The subject was briefly discussed from 
the floor by Walter Bockstahler, formerly 
of the Coordinator’s staff, now vice-presi- 
dent of the Transportation Association of 


America. 
The Banquet 


At the banquet in the Riley Room of the 
Claypool Tuesday evening, there were 850 
at table, the crowd overflowing onto the 
mezzanine, the overflow diners being ac- 
commodated in the dining hall for the 
speeches by removing some of the tables 
after the dinner. 

The invocation was delivered by Rabbi 
M. M. Fuerlicht, Indianapolis Hebrew Con- 
gregation. President Snodgrass, of the 
local club, presided in the opening stages 
and then turned the gavel over to Fred A. 
Doebber, who was honored by the post of 
toastmaster in his home town on the tenth 
anniversary of his service as secretary of 
the association. 


Address by Governor McNutt 


It had been supposed that Paul V. 
MeNutt, Governor of Indiana, would de- 
liver merely a welcoming address but, in- 
stead, he made a speech on transportation 
that was generally pronounced to be sound 
and showed knowledge of the subject. In 
answer to a question, he explained that he 
was not a mere layman but had had ex- 
perience as a railroad attorney. 


He traced the history and development 


‘,of transportation and made an argument 


for equalization of regulation of transpor- 
tation agencies, closing as follows: 


Sound coordination means a process which 
would result in each means of transportation 
handling that traffic which it can handle at 
the lowest cost, with due allowance for dif- 
ferences in the quality of the different kinds 
of transportation service rendered. So-called 
coordination might exist under a policy or 
system which resulted in traffic being di- 
vided between means of transportation en- 
tirely regardless of the cost and quality of 
their different kinds of service, but it is obvi- 
ous that such ‘‘so-called’’ coordination would 
be entirely unsound economically, and there- 
fore contrary to the best interests of the 
general public. 

There is danger to the nation’s welfare in 
an undersupply of transportation, and the 
danger is just as great when an oversupply 
exists. Oversupplying means idle transpor- 
tation equipment, and a scramble for traffic 
among competing agencies, inevitably result- 
ing in lower rates and a resultant lower return 
on the traffic available, thus impairing the 
security of capital invested in various trans- 
portation facilities. 
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Steam railways purchase, build and main- 
tain ‘‘highways,’’ used only by themselves, 
the expense of each operation being borne 
only by themselves. The privately owned 
automobile, the freight truck, passenger bus 
and other forms of highway transportation 
cannot be driven over the rails and ties of 
the steam road operators. It is equally im- 
possible for a freight train to operate down 
‘the center of a concrete highway—a foolish 
comparison, possibly, but certainly one that 
shows the absolute lack of regard for’ the 
safety of the capital inVested by one form of 
operation as compared with that shown other 
competitive forms of transportation. Motor 
trucks and passeriger busses use the highways 
built or improved and maintained by the pub- 
lic. The part of this cost assumed by these 
two types of operators is really negligible 
when compared with total costs. What is 
most needed in the interest of the public wel- 
fare is abolition of the wide difference be- 
tween the way in which our national and 
state governments now treat the railways and 
the way they treat other forms _of transpor- 
tation. 

This difference in treatment cannot be abol- 
ished without either greatly increasing regu- 
lation of the rates and service of other means 
of transportation or practically doing away 
with the present regulation of railway rates 
and service. Because of the actual practice 
of the kinds of governmental discrimination 
mentioned, the railroads are being depressed 
and the expansion of other means of trans- 
portation is being artificially stimulated with 
numerous and various economic results that 
are highly inimical to the welfare of the 
traveling and shipping public. 

That a means of transportation which is 
strictly regulated and is not subsidized loses 
traffic to a means of transportation which is 
not comparably regulated and is subsidized, 
is certainly no evidence of the superior econ- 
omy and efficiency of the unregulated and 
subsidized means of transportation. On the 
contrary, the fact that any means of trans- 
portation seeks subsidies and tries to avoid 
“comparable regulation” is very strong evi- 
dence that it does not believe it can with- 
stand competition under government policies 
that treat all means of transportation alike. 

It is not intended to underestimate the eco- 
nomic value of bus and truck operation, neither 
are the values of airline and waterway opera- 
tion ignored, for it is fully appreciated that 
each one of these different types of transpor- 
tation has its. place in the general plan of 
transportation. The chief concern is the very 
evident demand for a program, not only of 
coordination, but also of equalization which 
will eventually bring about a situation where 
all types of transportation are operating upon 
a parity, one with the other, and are cooper- 
ating one with the other, from an economic 
standpoint. 

In Indiana we are seeking to work out such 
a program through the State Planning Board. 
The solution of some of these problems is of 
vital importance to the state in the exercise 
of governmental functions. I wish to call 
attention to one example. 

In 1932 the State Highway Commission made 
a complete traffic count, under the supervision 
of the United States Bureau of Public Roads. 
In August of 1935 a recount was made. From 
August, 1932, to August, 1935, exactly three 
years, traffic on Indiana state highways in- 
creased 15.6%. The number of pleasure cars 
had increased 9.9%, and the number of trucks 
had increased 41.5%. Three years ago a Gen- 
eral Assembly saw fit to curtail the revenue 
of the State Highway Commission nearly one- 
half, sending the money back to counties, 
cities and towns. This meant a serious cur- 
tailment of new construction. During the 
same years that the mileage of new pave- 
ee decreased, the truck traffic increased 
41.5%. 

It is perfectly apparent that many trucks 
hauling loads on the highways are not making 
expenses. In some cases the operator of the 
truck does not know that fact, due to faulty 
accounting. In some cases he does know it, 
but is forced to haul for less than cost in 
order to make the next payment on his truck- 
ing unit. He is losing money for himself and 
taking legitimate business from his competi- 
tors in the transportation field. 

Is it possible to fix the economical distance 
for truck hauling? It is perfectly apparent 
that it is economical and sensible to haul a 
load of flour from Indianapolis to Martins- 
ville, the first county seat south of Indianapo- 
lis, by truck, because the haul is short and 
it would not be necessary to load and unload 
a freight car. It is also perfectly apparent 
that it would not be economical and sensible 
to haul that load of flour from Indianapolis 
to Los Angeles. It would seem that some 
place there is an imaginary line beyond which 
it would not be economical and sensible to 
haul the load by truck. When an attempt is 
made to devise a formula, there are so many 
variables and so few constants that the result 
is uncertain. 
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The answer may be found in the classifig. 
tion of commodities. Consider three of they 
—apples, bread and coal. Apples could anj 
should be trucked for a considerable distang 
because of the nature of the commodity 
Bread can and should be trucked a considers. 
ble distance because of the regularity wit, 
which it must be delivered to the consume 
Coal should not be trucked beyond the nea. 
est shipping point. It is a bulk commodity 
which does not command a tariff that yij 
make the truck operator a profit if he hau 
it very far. The truck operator who hauls 
coal from the Indiana fields to Gary and t) 
Hammond cannot possibly make the expen 
of the haul. 

Crushed stone is another such commodity. 
In order to serve the builder of a new stat 
highway in Lake County stone was hauled by 
truck from nearby quarries: Miles of county 
stone roads were completely ruined by these 
heavy trucks. Two miles of old roads wer 
ruined to build one mile of new. Any econo. 
mist would say that the stone should hay 
been shipped from the quarries to the nearest 
railroad siding by railroad transportation, 

If motor transportation is to go forwar 
unrestricted more highways must be buil 
promptly. Are the people ready to finance 
this additional mileage? Are they willing t 
allow commodities, which should not be hauled 
by motor trucks, to be taken from the rail. 
roads? It is my hope that the Indiana State 
Planning Board will be able to present a 
recommendation to the next General Assembly 
for a regulated and coordinated transportation 
system. This is the time for perfect candor 
—no bragging, no pretense that: things are 
better than they are, no tolerance of what 
should not be tolerated. 


Address by Harry A. Wheeler 


The second banquet address was by 
Harry A. Wheeler, president of the Rail- 
way Business Association and past presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. His subject was “Govern 
ment Ownership—Is It Imminent or In 
evitable?” He spoke as follows: 


If government ownership becomes a definite 
federal policy the railroads form the most 
logical group upon which to try the experi- 
ment. Once adopted, other privately owned 
industries, such as public utilities, banking 
and natural resource production (oil, coal, 
lumber, etc.) are sure later to become involved 
and even the conversion industries, producing 
necessities of life, would hardly escape if the 
principle of government ownership and opera- 
tion became a fixed policy of our government. 

Those other industries are now experiencing 
certain blighting effects from government reg- 
ulation of their affairs and, in the public util- 
ity and banking groups, are facing a competi- 
tion with government owned agencies more 
severe than that to which the railroads are 
subjected, unless you should define public pro- 
vision of highways, of improved inland waters 
and of protected air routes and landing fields 
as government competition. 

Railroads constitute a ‘‘natural’”’ for the pur- 
pose of experiment in government ownership 
and operation. Together they represent widely 
divided ownership of a nationally integrated 
system that is already so controlled ty public 
authority that only acquisition could make 
that control more complete and, if begun by 
taking over those roads or any of them now 
heavily indebted to the federal government 
and facing reorganization, private enterprise 
in railroad transportation is doomed, since it 
must be admitted from experience here and 
elsewhere that private and government own- 
ership and operation cannot successfully live 
side by side. 

I am quite aware that this statement may 
be contradicted, and possibly by asserting that 
Canada furnishes the illustration. ‘Within the 
month, however, one of the best informed 
Canadian authorities wrote as follows: 

“Our railway problem here, as you are 
doubtless aware, is of urgent importance. | 
see no way in which a privately owned and 
publicly owned company can cooperate and at 
the same time compete. For the elimination 
of the waste and extravagance, I am confident 
that there will have to be a showdown soon. 


Conditions Favoring Government Ownership 


Government ownership of railroads has t0 
day more influential advocates and more Ccon- 
ditions contributing to its introduction than at 
any previous time. Long continued depres- 
sion, compelling the railroads to reduce eX- 
penses and attempt to increase rates has 
ways had a tendency to provoke agitation for 
government ownership. 

Railroad labor, unhappy because of unem- 
ployment and reduced income, has for the first 
time openly advocated this course and orgal- 
ized to promote it. 
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October 19, 1935 


Shipper and passenger seek to adapt other 
and less expensive forms of transportation to 
their needs. 

The investor, discouraged and in doubt as to 
how the industries’ credit can be restored, is 
at least toying with the thought that perhaps 
the Coordinator was right when he suggested 
to the Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
that the government might be a generous 

er. 
"ante Bill S-2573, introduced in the last 
session of Congress as a trial measure, will be 
on the calendar of the 1936 session, with the 
serious purpose of its author to press for its 
consideration. 

That arresting statement 
1934, report of the Federal 
Transportation: 

“Public regulation of a privately owned and 
operated industry, reaching deeply into such 
matters as rates, service, capitalization, ac- 
counting, extensions and abandonments, merg- 
ers and consolidations, is a hybrid arrange- 
ment. When an industry becomes so public in 
character that such intimate regulation of its 
affairs -tecomes necessary, in strict logic it 
would seem that it should cease to masquerade 
as a private: industry and the government 
should assume complete responsibility, finan- 
cial and otherwise.” 

And last, from the political viewpoint, the 
fact that railroads require government aid in 
the form of loans to cover fixed charges and 
maintenance during each recurring depression, 
provides an argument to government owner- 
ship advocates that, if the government has 
always to provide these sums, even with the 
likelihood of recovering the amounts advanced, 
it might as well become responsibile for the 
whole operation. 


Lack of Public Understanding 


in the January, 
Coordinator of 


Government ownership and operation of the 
railroads or of any other business that we 
have been accustomed to entrust to private 
enterprise, is not consciously desired by a vast 
majority of our people, but unfortunately 
neither is it actively opposed by them. 

In this period of our national history, when 
we, in common with the whole world, are 
groping for new devices with which to control 
economic and social processes, anything is 
likely to happen by default or by a willingness 
on the part of the public to take a chance 
rather than thoughtfully to analyze the al- 
leged causes of economic weakness and the 
reasonable likelihood that new theories will 
remedy the conditions about which there is 
complaint. 

We face, therefore, a wide swing of the 
pendulum of events that may tear us loose 
from anchorages that we have regarded as 
fixed and immovable. 

Public interest in these problems must be 

aroused and I wish to urge your active effort 
to create public sentiment in opposition to the 
theory that the “old order’ has outlived its 
usefulness. Under it we have built up an un- 
paralleled national wealth, so distributed that 
the standard of living is not equaled any- 
where else in the world, yet we are reminded 
that because certain economic and_ social 
abuses have developed in our national struc- 
ture, we must now tear it apart and rebuild 
it in the hope that the allleged abuses will 
not reappear, 
_ The tendency of the federal administration 
is to go along with this theory, and, in order 
rapidly to secure its adoption, to assume, un- 
der the plea of emergency, government func- 
tions not clearly delegated to it by the Consti- 
tution. In this the powers granted to the 
States are frequently infringed and there is 
sought from Congress a delegation of its pow- 
ers excusable only if we intend to convert our 
present form of government to one of central- 
ized federal power. 

I am quite ready to admit that our scheme 
of dual sovereignty presents difficulties as our 
economic and social life becomes more com- 
plex, but difficulties were likewise present 
when the Constitution was adopted. The prob- 
lems then were different from our modern 
problems but were of the same essence since 
they dealt with the human equation, and the 
division of authority between the states and 
the federal government was intended to pro- 
vide the checks and balances that would avert 
federal assumption of autocratic power. The 
choice then was the form of government that 
Presented the largest measure of democracy 
and decentralization and the same choice is 
Put up to us today. Forty-eight separate 
State sovereignties will always find it difficult 
to harmonize their differences and to promote 
a uniform program of action in matters that 
are of economic inportance and of interstate 
character, but it may be better to endure this 
feaevantage than to destroy one of the most 
undamental principles of our Constitution. 


Government Regulation Should Not 
Destroy Private Initiative 


i Personally I am not a “stand-patter.” I have 
Seen too many evolutions in the span of my 
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own life to commend unqualifiedly the doctrine 
of laissez faire, but there are some underlying 
principles in the relation of government to our 
economic life that I will not yield to any sub- 
stitute that has yet been proposed. One of 
them is that the right of government to regu- 
late private enterprise in the public interest 
need not and must not be exercised to a point 
where it devitalizes private initiative and de- 
stroys the competitive urge that lies in a free 
and aggressive management. Another is that 
the government shall protect and uphold our 
three coordinate departments, legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judiciary, which constitute the 
safest provision that has ever been written 
into fundamental national law to govern an 
independent people. 

In an address made not long ago by Dr. 
Virgil Jordan, president of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, he said: ‘‘There is 
nothing in the present or prospective financial 
position of our railroad system as a whole un- 
der private ownership that makes it intr‘n- 
sically necessary to resort to government own- 
ership to solve the financial problems of the 
railroads, provided the government sincerely 
desires to preserve private enterprise in this 
field and adjusts its public policies to this 
purpose.”’ 

But does the government sincerely desire to 
preserve private Ownership? And if so, what 
policies may it advocate that would assure it? 

The uncertainty as to future government 
policies, in my judgment, has more to do with 
advancing the theory of government owner- 
ship than any other single present condition. 

Rigid regulation, exercised under the excuse 
of protecting the public interest will, if car- 
ried to the extent that bureaus of regulation 
will recommend to increase their control, lead 
inevitably to placing in the hands of the gov- 
ernment the ownership and operation of the 
railroads or of any other industry or property 
so regulated. 

The policy of private ownership of the rail- 
roads cannot be continued unless investor con- 
fidence is restored by a frank declaration of 
the government that it will support this policy 
iby every reasonable means at its command. 


Conditions That Will Avert Government 
Ownership 


Admitting the logic of the Coordinator’s 
statement regarding ‘‘intimate regulation” as 
“a hybrid arrangement” pointing the way to 
government ownership, we must, if we would 
escape this trend, have a new and sympathetic 
examination of why such extended regulation 
is now necessary. Even if we are generous 
enough to admit much of its necessity when 
the railroads operated a quasi-monopoly, what 
excuse is there for continuing these broad 
powers when highway, water, pipeline, and air 
competition has destroyed whatever monopoly 
ever existed? 

Relaxation of regulation is suggested as a 
proposal that would serve to untie the hands 
of railroad management and, if my conclusion 
is sound that unlimited regulation will end in 
government ownership and operation, it is 
imperative that this field be explored at least 
with respect to certain rate conditions, mat- 
ters of abandonment of unprofitable mileage, 
restoring to management a larger measure of 
control over labor conditions, and the decision 
as to the choice and installation of safety de- 
vices and of equipment to be used. But this 
of itself will not restore credit and investor 
confidence, nor will the demand that regula- 
tion be applied to all other forms of trans- 
portation in order to put them upon a com- 
parable competitive basis be of itself a con- 
trolling factor. 


Regulation of Railway Competitors 


We have all talked rather freely about com- 
parable regulation, yet we know that when 
the Federal Coordinator and his associates are 
ready to recommend to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the conditions of regulation 
applicable to interstate movement on the high- 
way, it will likely be but the shadow of that 
now imposed upon the railroads. 

If, then, comparable regulation is really de- 
sired and intended, may it not. come through 
relaxing the regulation of the railroads to the 
basis of practical regulation of highway traffic 
rather than to hope ultimately to bring h‘gh- 
way regulation up to the basis of the rai's. 

Railroad management also has an important 
contribution to make to these conditions. The 
policly adopted by the government in the past 
was for the maintenance of competition be- 
tween the units of rail transportation, and the 
railroads followed that policy by maintaining 
such competitive relations and facilities. Now 
the government appears to be changing its 
policy to one of extensive coordination and 
consolidation. This reversal of policy presents 
a thousand difficulties to management, for the 
whole machine of rail transport is of intricate 
construction and may not be rebuilt over 
night. To make this change in government 
policy effective by federal edict would be .to 
strengthen the possibility of government own- 
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ership; hence, difficult as are the readjust- 
ments that must be made, the railroads, 
through the Association of American Railroads, 
must be diligent and effective in meeting the 
requirements if they would do their part to- 
ward retaining private ownership. 

In my judgment there is a policy that may 
retain even the present type of regulation and 
still encourage private ownership, and that is 
a recognition that the regulating authority as- 
sume responsibility for adverse results that 
may flow from its regulation. In other words, 
our principle would assert that there should 
also be a reciprocal duty of the public toward 
the railroads, and that the power of public 
authority over them should be joined with a 
measure of responsibility to support their 
credit and to safeguard their capital in periods 
of prolonged business depression. 

This may be regarded by some as a condi- 
tional subsidy, but justification for it would 
be found in such government control of in- 
come and expense that in good times manage- 
ment may not accumulate reserves for the 
rainy day nor otherwise exercise those prudent 
policies quite common to unregulated private 
enterprise. 

If the public interest demands this type of 
federal control, it should be accompanied by 
the responsibiity to safeguard investor interest 
when affected by adverse conditions over 
which private management has no control. 

There are, however, certain other compensa- 
tory aids that do not invoke our principle and 
may be regarded as matter of common justice. 


Value of Land Grants Magnified 


Land grants of 130 million acres were made 
to certain railroads by the federal government, 
directly and through the states, to aid in the 
construction of 17,000 miles of rails. These 
grants, therefore, gave aid to less than 10 per 
cent of the present operated mileage. The 
price quoted by the government at the time 
the lands were set aside was $1.25 per acre, 
though unsalable at this price, making the 
value of the grant 163 million dollars, and the 
government was fully compensated by an in- 
crease in the value of the land retained great- 
er than the value of all the land before trans- 
portation was available. 

In addition, however, the contracts of grant 
provided that in perpetuity preferential rates 
would be given to the federal government. 
This advantage has been enjoyed for more 
than half a century and today has become a 
greater burden upon the railroads than at any 
previous time because of the movement of 
men to civilian conservation camps and the 
greatly increased tonnage of supplies and ma- 
terials moving to government projects. 

The right of the government to exact land 
grant rates rests upon a ‘perfectly valid con- 
tract, applicable directly to some 14,000 miles 
of land grant mileage. 

The legal right to exact such a payment in 
perpetuity is not challenged, although the 
equity and the principle of contract in per- 
petuity is open to question. 

Reductions of rates were exacted of some 
land grant roads, while other roads receiving 
even larger relative acreage per mile of con- 
struction were not subjected to the same con- 
tract terms. Considering the further fact that 
a much larger mileage of railroads, which 
were not at all advantaged by grants of land, 
are compelled by competition also to lower 
their rates to the government, a continuation 
of this policy appears to be inequitable as be- 
tween the railroads. 

The value of the land grant subsidy has 
never been clearly and officially determined. 
That effort is now being made by the Federal 
Coordinator and in his preliminary report, is- 
sued in August, he has appraised the value of 
the land at less than the figure I have stated. 
To those who are unfriendly to the railrcads 
and to those having no knowledge of the con- 
ditions when the land grants were made, the 
subsidy value of the land grant grows in mag- 
nitude with the passing years; and the limita- 
tions of its application to less than 10 per cent 


*‘ of the present railroad mileage is never em- 


phasized or remembered. 

I am suggesting that the administration ad- 
vocate the repeal of the land grant rates. In 
proposing this action on the part of Congress, 
there is no controversial principle involved. 
Here is only a simple and logical aid that 
could be extended to the railroads as a whole. 
Having been fully repaid in benefits already 
received, the government could properly forego 
its contract rights under the terms of the 
grants, in so far as they relate to land grant 
rates, and relieve the non-land grant railroads 
of competitive need to render services for the 
government at lower than a reasonable and 
compensatory rate. 


Unfair Apportionment of Costs 


Another compensatory aid that might be de- 
veloped into a helpful policy would be the 
readjustment of the divisible cost of grade 
crossing separation and, more important even, 
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relieve the railroads from having to bear all 
of the cost of grade crossing protection. 

The separation of crossings at grade is a 
particularly live subject since the federal gov- 
ernment placed it in its list of accepted proj- 
ects for use of emergency funds, and state 
and federal authorities agree that the propor- 
tion of cost assessed against the railroads in 
the past is greater than should have been laid 
upon them when the use of the crossing by 
railway and highway vehicles is considered. 

Expenditures charged to capital account by 
the railroads for grade crossing elimination 
since 1920 have averaged 20 million dollars an- 
nually, while the cost of crossing protection 
has averaged nearly 40 million dollars annually 
during the same period. 

To reduce these charges would afford to all 
of the railroads a measurable relief and it 
would be difficult to understand why all of the 
argument for a reduction of the cost of grade 
crossing separation or elimination to a per 
cent of the whole that represents the produc- 
tive value of such an improvement should not 
apply with equal force to the cost of protect- 
ing grade crossings which do not admit of 
separation. 

Time does not permit me to prove the 
reasonableness of this suggestion, but I give 
you my assurance that a convincing case can 
be made if the government desires sincerely 
to see private ownership continued. 


National Defense 


Finally, and very briefly, I wish to suggest 
what may be the most controversial proposal 
that we have to put forward; namely, the ap- 
plication of the compensatory principle to the 
railroads on account of their relation to the 
scheme of national defense. 

I am fully aware that this will be generally 
considered a straight subsidy and will afford 
to advocates of government ownership the op- 
portunity to assert that if such a subsidy is 
necessary to preserve railroad solvency, it 
would be better to take them over at once and 
thereby place the government in complete con- 
trol of rail transport for all purposes, rather 
than to consider an annual contribution by the 
government to private interests to maintain, 
ready for use, an efficient national defense 
instrumentality. 

If, however, we are to consider the com- 
pensatory principle at all comprehensively, we 
cannot properly omit this instance of its ap- 
plication, which possesses so many elements 
of fairness, and which offers so few valid ex- 
cuses for refusing to recognize the right of 
private interests to compensation for main- 
taining in a high state of efficiency a service 
imperative to national safety in time of war. 

The House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce made a contribution to our 
case when in their report last July they not 
only said: “The railroads are highly essential 
for national defense and must be maintained,”’ 
but further illustrated their statement by an 
estimate of the carrying capacity the railroads 
would have to provide for any national war 
emergency centering on the west coast. 

There is probably no difference of opinion in 
government circles, in the army, navy, or in 
the thought of the general public, that the 
railroads are the most important cog in the 
transportation system usable for national de- 
fense, and no one will deny that it has thus 
far fallen upon private capital to supnrlv all of 
the advance in railroad efficiency, so impera- 
tive for military uses, with no contribution by 
the federal government to maintain the vast 
railway net that now exists. 


The land grant bogey has always risen to 
thwart the pressing of any national defense 
claim. If we have laid this ghost, perhaps the 
matter can be considered on its merits. 

Who is going to suggest compensation for 
maintaining this stand-by plant? The govern- 
ment as beneficiary cannot be expected to ask 
that a charge be levied against itself. The 
railroads seem disinclined to put forth a claim, 
even through for more than half a century 
they have carried government personnel, gov- 


ernment supplies and mail at from 50 to 80 per. 


cent of the going rate, and paid back prin- 
ciple with 6 per cent interest on nearly a bil- 
lion dollars figured to be owing the govern- 
ment when at the close of the war the much 
disorganized properties were turned back to 
their private owners. 

If the railroads were a highly prosperous in- 
dustry they might be condemned for trying 
to add to their income by exacting a retainer 
annually for their stand-by services. Being 
closely regulated in the matter of income and 
outgo, being restrained from abandoning ex- 
cess plant that is unprofitable, and unable to 
stretch net operating revenue to meet fixed 
charges and accumulate reserves for recurring 
periods of depression, it rather looks like they 
might reasonably be compensated, by the gov- 
ernment assuming a percentage of the annual 
cost of maintenance of way and structures and 
of tax accruals to supplement their ordinary 
income and to offer some reasonable return to 
the investor for the private capital that has 
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been expended in creating this imperative mil- 
itary necessity. 


Recommendations 


Summing up this presentation, the answer 
to the question of imminence or inevitability 
is that government ownership and operation is 
imminent but not inevitable. I come back now 
to the question your president asked when 
first writing to me, namely, ‘‘What shall we 
do about it?” ‘ 

1. Help to restore railroad credit by stimu- 
lating their earning power through diversion 
to them of as much traffic as possible. 

2. Aggressively advocate the principle of 
private ownership and operation. 

3. Urge comparable regulation by relaxa- 
tion if equal competitive conditions cannot 
otherwise be gained. 

4. Through such machinery as you may 
consistently set up, enter upon a serious study 
of the compensatory aids that may reasonably 
be given the rails, such as I have suggested, 
and because of the public provision of the 
route or way for competitors, while the rails 
must carry fixed charges and pay heavy taxes 
for the necessity of owning theirs. 


After the program there was dancing. 


Address by Sorrell 


At Wednesday’s session of the conven- 
tion there was a brief discussion by Mr. 
Fitzgerald and Prof. Sorrell of Mr. Wheel- 
er’s banquet address of the night before, 
and the officers were elected by adopting 
unanimously the report of the nominating 
committee (see above), and then the new 
president, Homer S. Snow, took over the 
gavel from Harold W. Roe, who had been 
president for three years, and introduced 
Dr. L. C. Sorrell, professor of transportation, 
University of Chicago, who made an ad- 
dress on “Education for Rail Traffic Man- 
agement,” as follows: 


The question of proper training for traffic 
management is an old one, and has been a 
controversial one for many years. Probably 
more emotion and energy have been expended 
over the methods of training, than upon the 
objectives and content of the training. At 
least the older of my auditors can recall many 
communications in the Traffic World and 
elsewhere concerning the necessity of train- 
ing on the job; debates over whether school 
trained men without practical experience 
should be taken into traffic departments; the 
short-comings of theory and theory inculcated 
or incubated products; the value of various 
types of railroad experience, such as station 
and yard experience, as a foundation stone 
for traffic work; and oftentimes assertions 
concerning the value of railroad experience 
without any reference whatever to the type 
of work in which that experience was ac- 
quired. Despite the longevity of this ques- 
tion, interest therein is bound to be revived 
by the report of the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation titled ‘‘Railway Traffic Or- 
ganization,’’ which not only passes judgment 
upon the organization of such departments, 
but also upon the personnel therein, and the 
training that has been given to them. It may 
become me to say no more of that report 
than that it will be received with mingled 
emotions by those to whom it pertains. 


Now, doubtless, questions of pedagogic 
method have a real importance at some stage 
in the general discussion. The importance of 
experience cannot be denied; there is no sub- 
stitute for it, although it is possible by train- 
ing to enable the younger men to secure the 
experience of others, to audit and pass critical 
judgment upon it, and, in short, to accumu- 
late experience faster than would otherwise 
be possible. To that extent there is no nec- 
essary conflict between formal schooling and 
experience; the former, if it is soundly con- 
ceived, expedites the process of acquiring the 
meaning of experience. And experience that 
cannot be generalized and made available to 
others, and subjected to critical evaluation, 
is not likely to be of much significance. The 
two methods, strictly speaking, are supple- 
mentary, and not substitutes. It is to be 
hoped that such ghosts of former conflicts 
may not detract attention from more funda- 
mental considerations. 

College vs. Industrial Training 

Nor, until objectives have been determined, 
need much attention be given to training on 
the job, or off the job; to the question of 
the college trained man versus the industry 
trained one. There is a question of some im- 
portance here; but it is not likely to be 
answered correctly until objectives and con- 
tent have been determined. For it must be 
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remembered that a very large part of the 
task of management anywhere is occupie 
with the task of education and training. (fo, 
present purposes I do not pause to Salute 
the time-honored distinction between th, 
terms.) Management must train or educat 
workers in their tasks, must educate or traijp 
itself to perform its own job. Looking 
the problem broadly and historically, orig. 
inally all education was performed in connec. 
tion with the daily task—there was no dis. 
tinction between formal schooling and bygi. 
ness activitey. Gradually some types of train. 
ing, common to all occupations, and especially 
those conceived to be necessary to citizenship 
became detached from business, and com: 
mitted to specialized institutions. Busines 
made its contribution in taxes to gover. 
ment; government used the taxes to support 
schools designed to perform or give the train. 
ing. Specialization in education took place 
and business surrendered its task to the spe- 
cialist. Through the centuries more and more 
of the task of education and training came 
under the specialized schools and the pro. 
fessional pedagogue, but there has still re. 
mained a large residuum of the job to busi- 
ness itself. Common sense indicates that 
business must always retain a large part of 
the educational process under its control. But 
the long course of evolution does suggest that 
some types of education and training can 
better be conducted by classes under pro. 
fessional pedagogues; and that other can bet- 
ter be performed directly in connection with 
the job and under the guidance of those who 
are not professional educators. The line of 
separation between the two is a changing 
one; and it is affected by vested interests of 
various kinds. The question does not admit 
of a general answer; the character of the sub- 
ject matter (content) of the training, and 
the question of economical organization of 
the educational task necessarily return dif- 
ferent answers in different cases. 

In the present discussion I shall avoid the 
question whether traffic departments should 
proselyte among our colleges and schools of 
commerce in search of budding talent, or 
whether they should give the perference to 
those within the ranks. Like other busi- 
ness organizations, though to a less degree 
than to some, railroads have secured some 
college trained men. But the major question 
is rather, what training ought those in rail 
traffic departments to have in order effec- 
tively to perform their tasks now and in the 
future? That is the basic question irrespec- 
tive of the source of the personnel. 

In order to hold the discussion within the 
limit of patience, other limitations should be 
recognized here. In order to impart more 
specific content to this discussion it should 
be held down to embrace only those activi- 
ties and personnel now embraced in railroad 
traffic departments. It is doubtless true that 
many operatives in the operating, accounting, 
and legal departments require education con- 
cerning the functioning of the traffic depart- 
ment; but set that aside as another problem. 
Let the question be what training ought those 
in rail traffic departments to have in order to 
perform those traffic tasks acceptably? 

Well, what is the job of, and the jobs in 
that department? In thé. United States, at 
least, the long course of evolution of rail- 
road organization has brought rail traffic or- 
ganizations to an approximately uniform pat- 
tern, despite of course the inevitable varia- 
tions. The division into freight and passenger 
sub-departments; the rate division including 
rate making, rate publication, rate quotation, 
rate divisions, and rate litigation before rail- 
road standing rate committees and before reg- 
ulatory commissions; solicitation, including 
both on line and off line agencies, and em- 
bracing a moiety of the entire traffic person- 
nel; sub-departments specialized according to 
particular traffics of importance to given rail- 
roads; service bureaus sometimes allocated to 
traffic, such as tracing and reconsigning; de- 
velopmental activities; and occasionally re- 
séarch activities. Such appear to be the activ- 
ities of such departments. Functionally con- 
sidered it is the function of rail traffic de- 
partments to design a transportation service 
that can be sold to sufficient customers at 
a price that will conform to legal require- 
ments and yield enough over operating costs 
so that the rail enterprise can achieve a fail 
return on its investment. As usual in all 
business the performance of this function in- 
volves many workers who perform rather 
routine tasks, supervised by the compara- 
tively few who are managers, i. e., they for- 
mulate policies, plan the work, prepare budg- 
ets, supervise performance, and control the 
personnel engaged in the departmental work. 
That is to say, it is not just traffic activities, 
but traffic management that is involved. 

Now I think it may be said that successful 
functioning in this department as well as I? 
any other necessitates certain knowledge, at- 
titudes and capacities on the part of the 
personnel. Some of these, in fact, many—can be 
acquired by training: some of them can be 
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acquired by training prior to employment in 
the department. So far as the knowledge 
factor is concerned it would seem that the 
detinition of the function itself indicates the 
specific types of knowledge necessary to ef- 
fective functioning of the railroad traffic de- 
partment. 


Types of Knowledge Necessary 

Concretely those in this department should 
possess: 

1, Knowledge concerning what the patron 
needs and desires in transportation services, 
and the prices he can afford to pay for them. 

2. Intimate knowledge of the service ren- 
dered by the railroad and its connections, 
what improvements can and should be etf- 
fected therein, and the cost of the service; 
and first-hand knowledge of facilities. 

3. Knowledge of the services and prices of- 
fered by competing instrumentalicies, such as 
busses, trucks, waterway carriers, and so on. 

4. Good working Knowledge of railroad op- 
eration, accounting, purchasing, and finance. 
This should embrace at least station and yard 
operation, train operation, maintenance activ- 
ities, and the effect of traffic variations, both 
quantitative and qualitative, upon operating 
averages, and upon the financial picture as 
revealed in the balance sheet and income and 
expense statement. 

5. Knowledge of financial and operating ar- 
rangements with other carriers, especially di- 
visions of through rates. ; 

6. Knowledge of regulation of transport, and 
its requirements. . 

7. Knowledge of procedures before the vari- 
ous traffic committees and bureaus established 
by the carriers in effecting cooperation in rate 
making and in policing the traffic. 

8. Knowledge of procedures before the regu- 
latory tribunals; how to prepare rate cases 
for presentation and for defense of complaints. 

9. Kngwledge of the best methods of con- 
ductiong traffic research into customer atti- 
tudes, competition and its effect, costs of 
transport, stimulation of traffic, and so on. 

10. Ability to sell the service to the pub- 
lic, through personal’ solicitation and/or 
through advertising. 

11. Knowledge of the best approved prac- 
tices in management. 

And by virtue of the fact that traffic men 
will be called upon to offer advice concerning 
proper public policies respecting transporta- 
tion, and ought to participate effectively in 
the formulation and adoption of such policies, 
they should also possess in addition to the 
foregoing: 

12. Knowledge of the economics of trans- 
port, as a basic discipline to public policy. 

13. Knowledge of public policy as it relates 
to every form of transport, and the trends 
in and development of that public policy. 

14. And an awareness of significant changes 
in the social, political and economic life of 
the country, together with some estimate of 
their effect upon the transport industry con- 
cerned. 


Attitudes and Capacities 


Perhaps more difficult to analyze, but not 
less important than states of knowledge, are 
the attitudes and capacities required. Prob- 
ably most would recognize the importance of 
such attitudes as these: Satisfaction in work; 
an attitude of responsibility toward the work, 
and especially of interest; cooperative; pa- 
tience in dealing with the public; and so on. 
Capacity means at least capacity not merely 
to know but to apply what is known; to 
judge the motives, reactions, and statements 
of persons with whom one must deal; to think 
clearly, logically, and before speaking; to 
deal with the public; to persuade the public; 
and to organize thought and work effectively. 
This statement should not be regarded as 
at all exhaustive; it is merely suggestive. It 
is offered to make clear that training for traf- 
fic management in the railroad field is not 
merely the acquisition of certain types of 
knowledge, but must also be held to include 
the development of specific attitudes and 
capacities of the general types indicated. 

If, then, the foregoing is a reasonably ac- 
ceptable hypothesis of the knowledge, atti- 
tudes and capacities requisite to effective 
functioning in the rtilroad traffic field, who 
should possess them, and how may the per- 
sonnel be trained along these lines? If the 
objective is to provide training for those who 
are to become the supervisory and executive 
forces in the department, it is defensible that 
all such should receive such training at some 
part in their career. Inasmuch as it is usually 
impossible to know in advance what individ- 
uals are likely to be chosen for executive 
positions, it may be needful to provide such 
training for a much larger number than are 
likel¥ to reach such positions; and this can 
be defended on the ground that much, if not 
most of this training is useful in the perform- 
ance of the non-managerial tasks of the de- 
partment. The process of natural selection 
of the more capable, energetic, and initiative 
manifesting individuals should be allowed 
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some scope. Yet it is expensive to provide 
extended training systems for those who are 
likely never to require them or to profit by 
them. This consideration is likely to force 
upon those charged with the task of formu- 
lating and providing training programs that 
involve expenditure of time and money on 
the part of the enterprise itself the neces- 
sity of selecting those to receive such training. 
It may be possible, for example, to admit 
more freely to the earlier stages of the train- 
ing program, and allow eXperience therein to 
serve as a guide to the selection of those 
to follow the later stages of training. If the 
training is undertaken upon the initiative and 
at the expense of the beneficiary, the problem 
of selection by the railroad officers will not 
arise. 

And the training problem will also be af- 
fected by the calibre of the material taken 
into the traffic department. A group of col- 
lege men who are perhaps long on abstract 
discussion, research methods, and broad points 
of view, and short on practical acquaintance 
with the actual working of a railroad may re- 
quire different treatment from those who 
have been taken from the station forces or 
from off-line and on-line agencies. 


Methods of Training 


As regards method of organizing and con- 
ducting the training many questions will arise. 
At the central office of the railroad where a 
heavy concentration of traffic general officers 
is found, it is possible to employ methods that 
cannot be used at other points. At the gen- 
eral traflic headquarters, new traffic person- 
nel may be assigned as junior assistants to 
the trained senior clerks in the department, 
and passed around among the different desks 
within a twelve-month period or so, in order 
that they may acquire more intimate knowl- 
edge of the work performed in the several 
sub-departments within the traffic depart- 
ment. This may be supplemented by oc- 
casional inspection trips to*the operating sub- 
departments to acquire some knowledge of 
their problems and methods. As a substitute 
for this, and/or supplementary to this, formal 
classes designed to afford training in some 
specific phase of the traffic work may be 
organized and conducted along lines that have 
long been customary in colleges and univer- 
sities. At other points on the line and off- 
line, the concentration of forces is not suffi- 
cient to permit the employment of these meth- 
ods; and there recourse may be had to some 
type of cooperation in class instruction, or- 
ganized under the leadership of some local 
school or university, some private enterprise, 
or under a chamber of commerce or local traf- 
fic club. 

It is obvious, I think, that where such for- 
mal traffic training can be carried on by the 
traffic department of the _ railroad itself, 
either in the form of cadetships or in formal 
classes conducted by members of the depart- 
ment, a closer adaptation of the instruction 
to the problems and viewpoints of that par- 
ticular railroad is possible, than where some 
form of cooperation wiih other enterprise is 
employed. It should also be possible to be- 
come much better acquainted with the men 
receiving the training, and more attention can 
be given to the attitude and capacity aspect 
of the training, than is likely to eventuate 
under the cooperative arrangement. If those 
in charge -of such training have a genuine in- 
terest in it, and are willing to make the nec- 
essary self-sacrifice involved in training up 
possible competitors for their positions, and 
will remain at the task long enough to ac- 
quire facility in imparting instruction, this 
should constitute a most effective training 
system. The professional teacher of the class 
room is not a competitor of those he trains, 
becomes inured to sacrific of time, usually 
does acquire facility in organizing knowledge 
so that it can* be imparted more readily, 
but only too often he lacks practical ac- 
quaintance with the field, becomes absorbed 
in the knowledge and overlooks the fact that 
his really important task is the development 
of human personality. The professional edu- 
eator like any other professional interest is 
subject to the failing of confusing means and 
ends, objective and method. 


A Danger in Department Training 


Possibly one danger inheres in the train- 
ing conducted within the traffic department 
itself—namely, the tendency to perpetuate 
methods and viewpoints that have become 
traditional almost without recognition of the 
fact; and a corresponding failure to reveal 
other viewpoints and methods that may be 
just as valid. This is the familiar in-breed- 
ing tendency to which, I suppose, all organi- 
zations are more or less subject. 

This association under the leadership of 
Professor G. Lloyd Wilson has recently out- 
lined a course of training for industrial traf- 
fic management, which both by the terms of 
the heading and examination of the content, 
is more designed for the traffic representative 
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of the industry than for the rail traffic de. 
partment. This is not to be construed as jy 
any sense a criticism of that service thus 
performed; it is useful for the purposes for 
which it was intended, and is very well done. 
And it embodies a core of common materia) 
useful both to the rail traffic department ang 
to the industrial traffic department. The out. 
line should prove a useful one even for raj 
traffic departments in which the supervisory 
forces are called upon to cope with this 
problem. But it needs to be _  considereg 
whether it ought not to be supplemented by 
an outline and discussion of the problem 
from the standpoint of the rail traffic de. 
partment. I venture to think that such ag 
consideration will reveal the necessity for 
extensive supplementary material, such ag 
railroad operating, financial, and accounting 
problems, material relative to transportation 
economics broadly conceived as relating to 
all forms of transport, and the relationship 
of transport to agriculture, industry, and com. 
merce; and far more critical material bearing 
upon the prevailing public policies toward 
transportation of every type. 

But the object of this discussion is not 
to set forth dogmatic assertions concerning 
either the content of training for rail traf- 
fic management, or the most effective meth- 
ods thereof. Its object is to provoke critical 
thought upon the subject on the part of all 
eoncerned; first by way of analyzing the 
task of the department; second the knowledge, 
attitudes and capacities required; and thirdly, 
the various methods of effectuating that train- 
ing. I raise for your consideration the ques- 
tion, whether the appropriate committees of 
this association should not give special at- 
tention to this subject during the next year 
or so, with the view of surveying existing 
training systems carefully, and attempting to 
formulate objectives, content, and method of 
training. 


There was a discussion of the points 
raised by Prof. Sorrell, participated in by 
Messrs. Randall, Lucas, Haywood, and 
Harkrader, the latter moving that the sug- 
gestions made by Prof. Sorrell be referred 
to the board of directors for action. The 
motion was adopted. 


Closing Business 


The usual discussion of traffic club prob- 
lems by delegates who wanted suggestions 
or had constructive ones to offer along 
educational lines was participated in by a 
number of those present and was closed by 
Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson, chairman of the 
committee on education and research. 


Invitations for the semi-annual meeting 
next spring were listened to from repre 
sentatives of New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
and Springfield, Ill., and for the next an- 
nual convention from Cleveland and Day- 
ton, O. ‘ 


Resolutions of thanks to all concerned 
in the successful handling of the conven- 
tion, introduced by Mr. Land, were 
adopted. 


Visitors and delegates were entertained 
at an informal party at the Lincoln Hotel 
the evening of October 14. The next day 
visiting ladies were taken for a motor trip 
to Brown County, with luncheon at Indi- 
ana University, and were, of course, pres- 
ent at the banquet that evening. Wednes- 
day they were taken for a motor sight- 
seeing tour, including a visit to Foster Hall 
Memorial. In the afternoon, after adjourn- 
ment of the convention, there was golf 
and a theater party for all. 


Meeting of Directors 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
following adjournment of the convention 
Wednesday afternoon, New Orleans was 
chosen for the next meeting, the exact 
time being left to the executive committee. 


Mr. Musgrave’s special committee 02 
professional organization in the traffic 
business submitted a report of progress 
including a study made by Prof. G. Lloyd 
Wilson of what has been done along this 
line in other professions. The commit 
tee expressed its judgment that the pres 
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dent of the association should contact the ciated Traffic Clubs of America in the mittee on education and research for re 
presidents of the National Industrial Traf- matter. This suggestion was passed on port at the next meeting. 


fic League and other similar industrial and by the board to the executive committee, 


carrier organizations to obtain their re- with power to act. 
action to the plan and their attitude to- 


The suggestions made by Prof. Sorrell 


C. B. Sudborough was elected a directo; 
to succeed J. B. Large. 
Henry A. Palmer was reelected chairman 


ward possible cooperation with the Asso- in his address were referred to the com- of the board. 








Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Traffic Study Club of Akron, Ohio, will hold a dinner 
meeting at the Ghent Road Inn, Fairlawn, October 22. There 
will be a program of entertainment. C. A. Thomas is chairman 
of the committee in charge. 





Florence B. Simpson, who was 
elected president of the Women’s 
Traffic Club of Philadelphia at a meet- 
ing October 8, has been for ten years 
secretary to Alfred May, assistant vice- 
president, Davies, Turner and Com- 
pany, freight forwarders, Philadelphia. 
When the club was organized in 1934 
she was elected first vice-president in 
which position she served until pro- 
moted to the president’s chair. Other 
officers elected at the October 8 meet- 
ing were: First vice-president, Irma 
Farr, Universal Carloading Company; 
second vice-president, Mary Doroba, 
passenger agent, Baltimore’ and Ohio; 
recording secretary, Thelma Peter- 
sen, Ambler Spring Water Company; 
corresponding secretary, Zita Garvey, John C. Rogers and Com- 
pany; treasurer, Adeline Heiser, John C. Rogers and Company. 








The Oakland, Calif., Traffic Club observed Navy night at a 
dinner meeting at the Athens Athletic Club October 15. There 
were discussions on “The Navy, Our First Line of Defence,” and 
“Transportation of Naval Supplies.” Among the guests were 
Rear Admiral E, H. Campbell, Commodore George W. Bauer, 
Lieutenant-Commander W. C. Tooze, Lieutenant-Commander 
L. M. Edleman and Lieutenant George Washburn. 





The Washington, D. C., Transportation Club held a luncheon 
meeting at the Hotel Raleigh October 17. Brigadier General 
Henry Gibbins, U. S. A., assistant quartermaster general, chief 
of the transportation division United States Army, spoke on 
“Army Transportation.” 





The speaker at a dinner meeting of the Omaha Traffic Club, 
at the Paxton Hotel October 17, was Herbert Rhodes, domestic 
relations and juvenile court judge. His subject was “Huckle- 
berry Finn.” Laurence H. Brown, professor of Criminology, 
Creighton University, demonstrated the use of ballistics and 
finger printing in crime detection. 





The Transportation Club of Des Moines will hold a dinner 
meeting at the Hotel Fort Des Moines October 21. Arthur D. 
Riley will speak on “Transportation.” 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco will hold a din- 
ner and meeting at the Women’s Western Club October 24. Nan 
Lawrence, president of the club, will report as delegate to the 
meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Indian- 
apolis. Laura Keith, chairman of the club’s research committee, 
will read a paper on “The History of Transportation.” 





The New York City Association of Passenger and Ticket 
Agents will hold a Holloween dinner dance at the Hotel New 
Yorker November 2. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its first dinner dance 
and bridge party of the 1935-1936 season at the club quarters, 
Palmer House, October 22. The affair is under the direction of 
the indoor entertainment committee, of which W. Edward Hines 
is chairman and W. D. Cornell is secretary. 





The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit will hold its annual 
sports night at the Detroit Leland Hotel October 21. A number 
of Michigan football coaches will speak. There will be boxing 
bouts and a wrestling match. 


wy 





The annual fall dinner of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago 





will be held at the Palmer House November 7. There will be aq 
speaker, but no announcement as to his identity has as yet beep 
made, 





The Milwaukee Traffic Club will hold a Holloween dinne 
party at the Milwaukee Athletic Club October 26. There will be 
dancing, cards and other entertainment, 





Albert G. Brown, president, “National Inventors’ Congress, 
spoke on “New Inventions, the Way Out,” at a luncheon meet. 
ing of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hote 
October 10. 





The Traffic Club of Cleveland held a meeting at Miller’s 
Tavern, October 12. The meeting was preceded by a baseball 
game and a clam bake. 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul will hold a Halloween 
dinner dance at the Castle Royale October 28. The regular 
weekly luncheon of the club was held at the Hotel Lowry 
October 15. There was a program of entertainment. 





Benjamin Solomon, traffic department, Johns-Manville Cor. 
poration, was unanimously elected president of the Metropolitan 
Traffic Association of New York at its annual meeting October 
10, succeeding D. J. McCabe. The rest of the slate of officers 
selected by the nominating commit- 
tee won over an independent ticket 
as follows: first vice-president, 
Dennis Mullane; second vice-presi- 
dent, John Hart; secretary, Kenneth 
Sprague, V. Golden and Charles §. 
Lozier were elected treasurer and 
financial secretary, respectively. In 
the contest for the three appoint- 
ments to the board of governors Otto 
Birnbauer, J. E. Sweeney and P. J. 
Winters were victorious. Mr. Solo- 
mon was born in Newark, N. J., in 


schools of Brooklyn. His first busi- 
hess connection was with the orig: 
inal Old Dominion Steamship Line. 
Later he was associated with the 
New Haven Railroad and the Merchants’ Dispatch Transporta- 
tion Company and then went to the Clyde-Mallory Lines, where 
he spent over 25 years, with the exception of a few years when 
he was associated with William J. Sedgman;. agent of the At: 
lantic Seaboard Tariff Bureau. For the past five years he has 
been connected with the Johns-Manville Corporation. During 
the World War Mr. Solomon was chief rate clerk for the coast: 
Wise steamship lines under the jurisdiction of the Shipping 
Board and the United States Railroad Administration. A charter 
member of the Metropolitan Traffic Association, Mr. Solomon has 
served as first vice-president in the past year and in the nine 
years of the association’s existence has served on virtually 
every committee. He is an instructor in the general traffic 
course of the Traffic Managers Institute of New York. 








W. J. Harahan, president, Chesapeake and Ohio, will be 
the speaker at a luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh at the William Penn Hotel October 21. 





The following delegates represented their respective clubs 
at the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at 
Indianapolis October 15 and 16: Traffic Club of Chicago, addi- 
tional delegates, D. S. Mackie, assistant freight traffic manager, 
Michigan Central; W. C. Welsh, assistant traffic manager, 
W. C. F. and N. Railway; S. W. Willson, general western freight 
agent, Reading Railroad. Milwaukee Traffic Club, delegates, 
T. H. Lange, traffic manager, Harnishfeger Corporation; Ervil 
Manske, assistant traffic manager, Allis, Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company; alternates, Walter Smith, general agent, Mono? 
Railway; H. C. Stadler, general agent, Chesapeake and Ohio. 
Traffic Club of the Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, 
M. J. Vandewalker, district freight agent, Lehigh Valley; W. D. 
Sanderson, vice-president, Victor Flour Mills, Inc.; Floyd E. 
Carson, general agent, freight department, Baltimore and Ohio. 
Traffic Club of Memphis, M. Lamon, district freight agent, G. M. 
and N. Transportation Club of Terre Haute, G. W. Bates, C 
and E. I.; H. O. Bowser, American Car and Foundry Company; 
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Every month in 1935, American Airlines has 
shown a gain in passenger traffic over the corre- 
sponding month last year. In September, American 
Airlines passenger total reached the two-thirds of 
a million mark, breaking all records. 


For reservations and information, 
call any American Airlines ticket 
office, leading hotels or travel 
bureaus, Postal Telegraph or 
Western Union. 
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American AIRLINES offers travellers: 

The choice of Three Routes between New York 
and Los Angeles; via Chicago, Cleveland or 
Washington. 

‘The Southerner,’’ the only Transcontinental 
Service, with Douglas Planes by day and Sleeper 
Planes at night (no extra charge). 

The only direct service to El Paso, Phoenix, 
Tucson, Douglas and Palm Springs (Calif.) — 
America’s Desert Playground. 

Most Frequent All-Douglas Service between 
New York and Chicago, via Detroit and Buffalo. 
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4848 W. 63rd Street 
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George Byrne, New York Central; Charles Bauermeister, Dis- 
trict Terminal Corporation; J. W. Dinkle, Stahl-Urban Company; 
Cc. E. Elliott, superintendent, C. M. St. P. & P.; C. E. Earp, Terre 
Haute Brewing Company; John C. Fox, Highland Iron and Steel 
Company; Guy N. Hall, Walter Bledsoe Company; Harry Hedges, 
Union Transfer Company; H. A. Hollopeter, Terre Haute Cham- 
ber of Commerce; F. S. Reigel, Commercial Solvents Corporation; 
Mancel Roy, Indiana Railway Company; C. A. Schukai, Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corporation; J. G. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Jack Slaven, Walter Bledsoe Company; Frank Voilker, 
Coal Trade Association; Jonas Waffle, Coal Trade Association; 
H.. H. Worsham, Pennsylvania Railroad. Women’s Traffic Club 
of Chicago, Mae Lenney, traffic manager, Candy and Company; 
Ruby Hitchcock, dairy department, N. Y. C. & St. L.; Ellen Ray- 
mond, G. B. and W.; Florence J. Cox. Transportation Club of 
Des Moines, P. J. Rose, general agent, St. L.-S. F. 





The alumni association of the College of Advanced Traffic, 
Chicago, will hold a smoker at the Great Northern Hotel Octo- 
ber 22. There will be a program of entertainment. 





Donald D. Conn, executive vice-president, Transportation 
Association of America, Chicago, will speak on “Government 
Ownership of Railroads” at a meeting of the Richmond, Va., 
Traffic Club at the Hotel John Marshall October 21. 





Personal Notes 





The C. M. St. P. & P. has announced the following appoint- 
ments: G. R. Webster to be division freight and passenger agent, 
Spokane, Wash.; F. A. Swanson to be general agent, Portland, 
Ore.; J. O. MclIlyar to be division freight and passenger agent, 
Aberdeen, Wash., and F. W. Watkins to be commercial agent, 
Spokane. 

A group of New York traffic men will give a dinner at the 
Hotel Biltmore October 24, in honor of Alexander Campbell 
and Hugo Ignatius. Mr. Campbell was recently elected vice- 
president of the International Paper Company, and Mr. Ignatius 
was appointed to succeed him as traffic manager of that com- 
pany. 

M. S. Swanson has been appointed general agent for the 
Union Pacific at Oakland, Cal. C. W. Evers has been appointed 
general agent at Omaha, Neb., and C. A. Pollock general agent 
at Sioux City, Ia. 

B. M. Patton, for six years export and import agent for the 
Missouri Pacific at Chicago, has been appointed manager of the 
newly opened eastern headquarters of the Port of Seattle in 
Chicago. 

Stephen W. Tyler-has been appointed traveling freight agent 
for the Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Company at Or- 
lando, Fla. 

E. W. Gates, assistant secretary, Ashley, Drew and Northern 
Railway, Crossett, Ark., died October 6. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY STATISTICS 


The Commission has made public a compilation of electric 
railway statistics, 1890-1934 (statement No. 35101), with the 
explanation that it was made by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Commission, but not considered or adopted by the Commission. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission,” said Director M. O. 
Lorenz, of the Bureau of Statistics, “receives annual reports 
from electric railways subject to its jurisdiction. The present 
paper reviews the declining importance of this group of railways 
as shown by the number of companies and their aggregate 
revenues, traffic, and other data given in the annual reports. 
A comparison is made of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
totals with those shown by the more complete census of electric 
railways made quinquennially by the Bureau of the’ Census, 
Department of Commerce. The compilation and analysis was 
made by E. S. Hobbs, a statistical analyst in this bureau.” 

Freight revenue reported to the Commission by electric 
railways, according to one table in the paper, amounted to $18,- 
020,019 in 1917, rose to the peak of $39,975,172 in 1927, and de- 
clined to $15,893,171 in 1934. In 1917 the freight revenue repre- 
sented 9.9 per cent of the total revenue, while in 1934 it repre- 
sented 32.8 per cent due to a loss of passenger revenue. 

From 1920 to 1934, according to the paper, the freight rev- 
enue of Class I steam railways declined 39.1 per cent, while 
that of electric railways declined 47 per cent. 

A table showing the mileage of electric railways reporting 
to the Commission reveals that in 1917 these railways had 
15,835 miles of road as compared with 5,829 miles in 1934. 
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Questions and Answers 


le this column will be answered questions of both legal and practica| 


nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter. 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl. 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If, 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Routing and Misrouting—Liability of Carrier by Water for For. 
warding Uninsured Shipment Via Water Line Instead of 
Rail Line 


Pennsylvania.—Question: A steamship company operating 
steamers plying between Atlantic coast ports issued a uniform 
bill of lading covering an L. C. L. shipment from Norfolk, Va. 
to San Antonio, Tex. The shipment was transported to another 
Atlantic port and delivered to another steamer for movement to 
a Texas port. No insurance clause was inserted in the bill of 
lading and shipment, therefore, was not covered. Fire broke 
out in the cargo on the steamer just before reaching the Texas 
port and we are forced to pay our pro rata share under general 
average. 

Please advise whether the steamship company issuing the 
bill of lading is liable for damage sustained account of misrout- 
ing in not delivering the shipment to a rail line instead of de. 
livering it to another steamer without shipment being covered 
by marine insurance. 

Answer: The Commission has held that if a shipper desires 
his shipment to move via a water-and-rail route that is cheaper 
than the all-rail route, he must, on delivering it to an initial 
carrier, specify such routing, otherwise it is understood that 
the shipment is to move via an all-rail route. Schuhle’s Pure 
Grape Juice Co. vs. Director General, 68 I. C. C. 485. 

It seems to follow that, in so far as an initial rail line is 
concerned, it is the duty of such carrier to forward an unrouted 
shipment via a rail line, and that this would also apply to a 
water line owned, controlled, or operated by a rail line. See 
Reduced Rates from New York Piers, 81 I. C. C. 312, 330, in 
which case the Commission holds that a rail-owned water line 
has the status of a rail carrier. 

Assuming that, in the instant case, the initial carrier is not 
a rail-cowned water line, we do not believe that the fact that the 
shipment was uninsured obligated that carrier to forward the 
shipment via a rail carrier. It was justified in presuming, in 
our opinion, that inasmuch as the shipment had been delivered 
to a carrier by water a through movement by water was desired 
and authorized by the shipper. While it is customary to insure 
goods moving by water, the fact that, as we assume to be the 
case, the shipment was not insured for movement via the initial 
carrier, would indicate that the shipper intended it to move to 
destination without being covered by insurance, unless by re 
ferring to a uniform bill of lading you mean that the movement 
by the initial carrier was on a bill of lading under which that 
carrier assumed the common carrier liability of a carrier by rail. 

In this event it may be that the fact that the shipment 
was not insured placed the duty upon the initial carrier of 
forwarding the shipment via rail. We cannot, however, locate 
any authority for this view. 


Routing and Misrouting—Rate and Erroneous Destination in 
Bill of Lading 


Ohio.—Question: We had an order for a point about eighty 
miles from here, but through error it was billed to an inter- 
mountain point. The rate inserted in our bill of lading was 
to the nearby destination. The morning following the ship- 
ment we discovered our error. The car had reached the Missis- 
sipi River before we were able to catch it and was forwarded 
to the correct destination, charges to the Mississippi River and 
from there to destination being assessed. 

Please advise whether on account of fhe rate being inserted 
in the bill of lading we would be justified in entering claim 
for refund. ; 

Answer: We are inclined to the opinion that the insertion 
of a rate which is not applicable to the destination shown i? 
the bill of lading would not charge the initial carrier with 
notice that the destination shown was not the intended one. 
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At any rate, the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the Union Sawmill case, 40 I. C. C. 661, does not turn 
on this point, but on the theory that where the rate shown is 
not applicable to the destination shown in the bill of lading 
the duty of the carrier is to forward the shipment via the 
cheapest route or line specified in the bill of lading. See also 
in this connection, Riverside Western Oil Co. vs. Midland Valley 
Railroad Co., 43 I. C. C. 589. 


Liability of Shipper for Destruction of Carrier’s Cars 


Indiana.—Question: We have a situation on which we would 
like to have your opinion, letting us have reference to specific 
cases, if possible. 

We loaded bulk lime into a box car on our private siding in 
a heated condition. The car was pulled from our plant and while 
same was on. main line of railroad on the way to yards to be 
weighed and made up in trains it was noticed that the car was 
on fire. It was necessary to switch the car from the train to 
keep other cars from burning and before we were able to ex- 
tinguish the fire the car was completely burned. 

The railroad company is now calling on us to authcrize pay- 
ment of their charge for rebuilding the car. 

What we desire to know is whether or not we are respon- 
sible to the railroad company for the amount necessary to 
rebuild this car. 

Answer: We can locate no case specifically in point, but 
under the principle of the decision in N. Y., etce., R. Co. vs. 
Atlantic Refining Co., 29 N. E. 829; Pierce vs. Winson, 19 Fed. 
Cas. No. 11150, it seems apparent that a shipper can be held 
liable for damages resulting from his negligence in loading a 
car with goods which will cause injury to or destruction of 
the car, unless it is done with the knowledge and consent of 
the carrier. 


Reconsignment on Condition of Protection of Through Rate 


Ohio.—Question: Will you kindly advise us your opinion and 
any decision you may have relative to a case similar to the one 
outlined below? 

A shipment of gasoline was made for our account consigned 
to Chicago and bill of lading issued accordingly. Instructions 
were later given to one of the carriers to divert this car to a 
certain point in Indiana, the full routing, with junction points, 
was given and instructions to protect the through rate. 
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On account of the car moving to a prepaid station it was 
necessary to pay the charges at Chicago and this was done 
protecting the through rate of 45 cents per hundred pounds, 
which applied between the points involved, but did not apply 
via the route shown on our diversion order. 

It seems to the writer that, on account of prepaying the 
freight charges, which afforded the carriers the privilege of 
checking the rate and route, that they agreed to the rate of 
45 cents per hundred weight, also due to the fact that the ship. 
ment was delivered at destination governed by this rate which 
is proof to the consignee that charges had been collected by the 
earriers and this rate protected. 

Under Interstate Commerce Commission decisions if the car. 
riers collected the higher rate at the time shipment was made 
and consignee paid freight charges and accepted shipment they 
would agree to the higher rate and this would have the effect 
of making it applicable. Due to the fact that the 45 cent rate 
was collected by the carriers and we knew what was the rate 
between points involved, make it appear as though the carriers 
agreed to this rate and shipment was handled accordingly. 

Please give us your opinien and also advise us if when 
diversion order had been placed, if we had secured an exchange 
lading with rate shown, whether this rate and rcute shown would 
have to be protected by the carriers. 

Answer: In regard to this question, see the Commission’s 
decisions in Chevrolet Motor Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 132 
I. C. C. 337, and Lehr Lumber Co. vs. R. R. & G. Ry. Co., 132 
I. C. C. 335. Under the decision in the first case, a condition 
precedent to liability on the part of the carrier, if the reconsign- 
ing instructions called for the application of a specific rate, is 
that the reconsigning instructions were given in time for the 
carriers to intercept the shipment at a junction via which the 
rate specified in the reconsigning instructions applies. 

Under the decision in the latter case, if the reconsigning 
instructions are not conditioned upon the protection of a spe- 
cifically named rate, the rate applicable via the route the ship- 
ment moved must be used. 

It appears that your reconsigning instructions did not 
specify a particular rate but merely called for the protection 
of the through rate. If so, unless the prepayment of the freight 
charges was so connected with the giving of the reconsigning 
instructions as to charge the carrier with notice of the rate 
which the shipper desired protected, no liability on the part of 


Mountain Type Locomotive Used in Wabash Freight Service 


Fast Freight Service 


WABASH Freight Trains are hauled by powerful locomotives, especially 


designed for high-speed operation. 


The principal cities of the middle-west are reached by WABASH Rails— 
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Route N. C. & St. L.—“You can always get a record’ 





ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP LINES 


INDIA—PERSIAN GULF 


STEAMER FROM GULF PORTS NEW YORK 
ER ee eee September-October October 21 
yy Evil |) ere October-November November 20 


Calls at Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, Adan, Karachi, Bombay, Colombo, Madras, Calcutta. 
Cargo also accepted for Persian Gulf ports including Busreh, Bushire, Mahomerah, Bagdad and Bahrein. Also India Coast ports. 


RED SEA—EAST AFRICA 


STEAMER FROM NEW YORK WEST SAINT JOHN 
RII 0d «5 'e's nid. ww oie meee 3 0b eRe October 21 October 23 
i Sf bs Serer ere November 20 November 23 
Ul lB, aa ene December 20 December 23 


Calls at Haifa, Port Said, Port Sudan, Djibouti, Mombasa, Tanga, Dar-es-Salaam and Zanzibar. Through bills of lading issued to Jeddah, Massawah, 
Mogadiscio, Kismayu, Berbera and Hodeidah. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—FAR EAST 





STEAMER FROM BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK NORFOLK ~- SAVANNAH 
RO NS See rane Poe ne ee 0l—~— On lll a er 
oe eee MUP. oo ciere icine Sewedeye Oct. 29 Oct. 31 Nov. 3 Nov. 5 Nov. 8 
oy 8 Ee ee | eee 00l0l—~—“t«“C ww ae 


1. Calls Honolulu, Kahului and Hilo. ; 
2. Calls Honolulu, Manila, Shanghai, Soerabaya, Batavia, Singapore and Belawan Deli. 


| PACIFIC COAST TO UNITED KINGDOM 





STEAMER FROM VANCOUVER, B.C. PUGET SOUND PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANG E LES 
cl hy Oct. 17 Oct. 22 Oct. 25 Oct. 31 Nov. 2 
we er ee Nov. 1 Nov. 4 Nov. 6 Nov. 14 Nov. 16 

| 


*London, Liverpool, Avonmouth & Swa isea. 


IN'TERCOASTAL SERVICE 





STEAM FROM PORTLAND, ME. BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
ANNISTON City. ee er Oct. 15 Oct. 23 Oct. 25 
Re TIRE 5.6 oe coe cedenwe sd ne = “= mets 4 Nov. 6 
pee’ oy eee or ae Nov. 13 Nov. 15 


Calls at San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, "Saitond, Alameda, Portland, Seattle aa Tacoma. 
*Also calls at Vancouver, B. C. 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 71 Broadway, New York,N. Y. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio Buffalo, N. Y. Baltimore, Md. 
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the carrier to protect the 45 cent rate exists, in our opinion, 
in view of the decision of the Commission in the Lehr case, 132 
. C. Co. 335, referred to above. 


Proof of Loss or Damage 


Texas.—Question: Several months ago we made shipment 
of lumber in a box car and applied railroad seals thereon as 
per our usual custom. 

A shortage was reported by our customer and destination 
record showed that seals other than those applied by us were 
on the car when delivered. 

The carriers have declined our claim, with the advice that 
the original seals were improperly applied by us, and upon dis- 
covery of this fact by one of the intermediate carriers their 
seals were applied. 

We furnished affidavits of loading checker, also consignee’s 
tally man, showing that a certain quantity was shipped and that 
a lesser amount was received by consignee. Please advise if 
carrier should pay this claim. 

Answer: The question of what proof the claimant must 
make in an action for loss of or injury to goods is one of ex- 
treme importance. Since the facts of how the loss or injury 
occurred are generally within the exclusive knowledge of the 
carrier, the courts are liberal in permitting the claimant, by 
showing certain essential facts within his knowledge, to raise 
presumptions which complete his case. 

A shipper showing a delivery of goods to a carrier, and that 
they are not redelivered, makes out a prima facie case against 
the carrier entitling him to damages for loss, and to avoid 
such damages the burden is upon the carrier to prove its 
freedom from liability. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Stouffer, 111 
N. E. 809; Nustrot-Calahan Co. vs. M. K. & T. of Texas, 209 
S. W. 775. 

In the instant case it is a question of fact as to whether the 
amount stated in the bill of lading was delivered to the car- 
rier at point of origin, which fact must be established by the 
shipper. Likewise, it is a question of fact as to whether a 
lesser amount was delivered by the carrier at destination, which 
fact must also be established by the shipper. 

Unless the carrier will pay your claim, your only recourse 
against the carrier is to bring suit, and, by a preponderance of 
evidence, show a delivery to the carrier of the full amount 
stated in the bill of lading and a delivery of a lesser amount 
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at destination, the burden being upon the shipper to show, 
delivery to the carrier of the amount specified in the bill] g 
lading and a delivery of a lesser amount at point of destinatio, 
in order to recover for a shortage. 

In establishing these facts the shipper must necessarily 
overcome by a preponderance of evidence that which the cy. 
rier may introduce to show that either the amount stated jj 
the bill of lading was not in fact received by it for transpop. 
tation or that the full amount received by it for transport. 
tion was delivered at destination. That is, the shipper’s eyj. 
dence must outweigh that of the carrier. 


Whether the amount alleged by the shipper to have bee 
delivered to the carrier for transportation was actually ge 
livered is a question of fact to be determined from the evidence 
submitted by the plaintiff, subject to rebuttal by the defendant 
carrier. The statement in a bill of lading or a shipping receipt 
of the amount received for transportation is not conclusive anj 
the carrier may submit evidence to prove that the entire 
amount was not received for transportation. 


In the absence of any statute or rule of court expressly 
authorizing it, affidavits are not admissible as to controverted 
facts material to the issue, unless received by consent or with. 
out opposition, where such opposition may have been made. As 
to such matters, the testimony of witnesses must be taken ip 
open court or upon deposition, so as to afford an opportunity 
for cross-examination. 


Routing and Misrouting—Effect When Carrier’s Agent Inserts 
Routing Instructions in Bill of Lading 


California.—Question: Bills of lading covering two less car 
load shipments of oranges carrying no routing were tendered to 
carrier’s agent at a shipping point in California, consigned to 
a destination within the state of California. Two routes were 
available, one intrastate and the other interstate, the latte; 
carrying a much higher rate than the former. Carrier’s agent 
inserted the interstate route and the shipments were forwarded. 
He now contends that the routing was used on shipper’s in- 
structions, which the shipper denies through the medium of an 
affidavit. What we want to know is whether the shipper’s 
acceptance of the bills of lading carrying the interstate routing 
prevents recovery on the basis of the combination of intrastate 
rates. Also, what the effect would be if the bills of lading were 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


yx Modern buildings, ideal locations and excellent service 
are an unbeatable combination in warehousing—especially when 
long experience is added to these important factors. 
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Extensive warehouse and truck operations over a long period of 
years have gained for these companies a nation-wide reputation 
for performance and responsibility. Their splendid facilities are 
used, either singly or in combination, by a growing host of manu- 
facturers in servicing this important market. 
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Three locations in the Twin Cities. One virtually on the boun- 
dary line between Minneapolis and St. Paul, and one in the very 
heart of each city, enable us to offer “triple service” in this 
thriving and important market. 
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“Triple Service” is more than three strategic locations, however. 
Let us tell you more about it. Your inquiry is cordially invited. 
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Distribution 
Service 


that blankets 
Indiana Markets 


Overnight delivery to all 
points shown on the map 
guaranteed 





To accomplish the speed, economy and 
dependability that are of the utmost import- 
ance to shippers each company terminal is 


Company located in a logical distribution center. Each 

4 is manned by a personnel trained in traffic 
Operate and freight handling. Equipment is all 
Terminals Company owned. 


For the safety of your shipments we accept 


Indianapolis Ind. —_ full legal and moral responsibility. 


Cincinnati Ohio Therefore, in DENNY Service you have all 

Louisville Ky. of the elements that a shipper requires for 

Andesson Ind. the quick, safe delivery of his products to 

Bedford In ry his customers. 

Bloomi , d. All DENNY operations are carried on under 
comington Ind. the proper certificates. 

Kokomo Ind. 

Muncie Ind. 

<< & JENNY 


Ft. Wayne Ind. 
South Bend Ind. 
Terre Haute Ind. 
Seymour Ind. 
Chattanooga Tenn. 


MOTOR TRANSFER CO., Inc. 
NEW ALBANY, IND. 


Established 1918 
We have always been exponents of fair regulation. 





INDIANA’S LARGEST HIGHWAY FREIGHT SYSTEM 


There’s a Reason 
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not returned to the shipper until after the shipments were for. 
warded. 

Answer: In our opinion, if the shipper accepted these bills 
of lading prior to the movement of the shipments and knoy. 
ing the interstate route had been inserted therein, he is bound 
thereby and will have to pay the higher interstate rate. |p 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. vs. So. Pac. 102 I. C. C. 331; J. G. Pep. 
*pard Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 113 I. C. C. 309, and Frank 7 
Miller vs. Central of Georgia, 115 I. C. C. 518, the Commissiop 
held that the acceptance by the shipper of a bill of lading jp 
which the carrier’s agent had inserted routing instructions 
amounted to a ratification of this routing by the shipper, thereby 
obligating him to pay freight charges applicable via the route 
specified in the bill of lading. 

Where the parties do not stand on equal footing, however, 
the situation seems to be different. In J. C. Rawson vs. C. C.¢ 
& St. L., 45 I. C. C. 188, after the bill of lading had been signed 
by both shipper and agent and apparently unbeknown to the 
shipper the carrier’s agent inserted additional routing instruc. 
tions causing the shipment to travel via a higher rated route, 
the Commission held the carrier liable for misrouting. In Inter. 
national Salt Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry., 46 I. C. C. 478, complainant 
had sent written instructions to the carrier’s agent at the stor. 
age point to issue bills of lading and forward the salt to cer. 
tain destinations via certain routes. The carrier’s clerk in 
issuing the bills of lading inserted routing contrary to shipper’s 
instructions, and then sent the bills of lading to the shipper. 
Held, shipments were misrouted. In Allied Contractors, Inc, 
vs. C. & N. W., 152, I. C. C. 386, the carrier made out the bill 
of lading and inserted routing via a more expensive route. Con- 
plainant’s shipping agent proved that he did not know such 
routing had been inserted when he accepted the bills of lading, 
Held, shipment misrouted. Also see F. W. Brownyard vs. U. P, 
148 I. C. C. 444; Burley Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation vs. C. & O. Ry., 153 I. C. C. 699; and Omar Leach vs. 
A. T. & S. F., 152 I. C. C. 397, all to the same effect. 


State vs. Interstate 


Oregon.—Question: We would appreciate your answer to 
the following traffic problem: 

We have, for some time past, been making shipments in 
carload quantities from intrastate points, through California 
ports, to points on the Atlantic seaboard and for export. The 
shipments originate on and are moved into port via rail and 
out of port via steamer. 

The final destination of shipments are commonly known to 
originating carrier when they are offered. The carriers have 
no joint arrangements whereby shipments can be billed through 
from point of origin to destination, neither are there any through 
rates. Consequently shipments are billed to the port and come 
to rest on the dock in shipper’s possession and a new shipment 
is then made, thereby breaking the continuity of the shipment. 
Can these shipments be classified as intrastate or should they be 
classified as interstate, and will you be kind enough to cite 
decisions to substantiate your conclusion? 

Answer: Where there is an existing ahd continuing inter 
tion, at the time the shipment is delivered to the rail carrier 
at point of origin, to make a through shipment to the final 
destination thereof and the shipment does not come to rest 
prior to arrival at final destination, the interstate and not the 
intrastate rate must be applied to the movement, where the 
final destination is a point without the limits of the state in 
which the origin is located. See Indian Refining Co. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co., 126 I. C. C. 548; Tampa Fuel Co. vs. A. C. L., 4 
I. C. C. 231; International Agricultural Corporation vs. Director- 
General, 60 I. C. C. 726; du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director: 
General, 74 I. C. C. 91; Germain Co. vs. L. & N. Ry. Co., % 
I. C. C. 449; Schloss & Kohn Grocery Co. vs. L. & N., 95 I1.C.¢. 
618. 

The facts in the instant case are quite similar to those il 
the case first cited above. 


Damages—Delay—Cost of Replacement 


West Virginia.—Question: We will appreciate advice from 
you as to whether or not we have basis for a claim against the 
carrier in the following case: 

On May 30, 1934, we purchased a carload of steel plates at 
a point in Maryland consigned to a point in West Virginia. 
Due to negligence on the part of the agent at shipping point 
this car was moved south on manifest reading to Savannab, 
Ga. Carrier did not inform us of miscarding, but repeatedly 
promised delivery within a day or two. 

Immediately on receipt of shipping notice, we started 4 
tracer and developed that the car had been moved south. In 
the meantime, in order to keep our plant in operation, we Wéré 
compelled to purchase material from a local concern at a much 
higher price. 

The car was in transit ten days before delivery was made 
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Freight Traffic Mgr. 
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SANTA FE SERVICE 


¥ Continuous 
¥ Dependable 
¥ Progressive 


Day in and day out, in all weather, 
Santa Fe trains provide sure and 
economical Transportation for you, or 
for your shipments. 


For Southwestern travel convenience, 
and movement of mail and express, the 
Santa Fe operates nearly 300 passenger 
trains each day. General air-condition- 
ing of our passenger equipment adds 
enormously to the all-year travel enjoy- 
ment of our patrons. 


To assure safe, fast and dependable 
movement of your freight, the Santa 
Fe Operates more than 500 freight 
trains per day. 


In 1934 the Santa Fe paid almost 
10 million dollars in taxes for support 
of state, county and municipal govern- 
ment, public schools, and for construc- 
tion and upkeep of highways, in states 
and communities which it serves. In 
addition, it paid large sums in Federal 
income taxes. 


You will find Santa Fe employes, loyal 
to a long tradition of service, anxious 
to make your journey pleasant, and to 
secure prompt and safe delivery of your 
freight. 


W. J. Black 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. 





(cat LESS! 





This shortest air travel between 
CHICAGO—TWIN CITIES—SEATTLE 


You save as much as $42.00 on a round 
trip when you choose this short cut to the 
Your ship is one of the 
newest fleet of the world’s fastest twin engine 
transports, a ten passenger Lockheed Electra. 


Your route is over one of the world’s model 
airways. Your airline, one of the oldest and 
most mature in America. Air Express—to all 
points on the line between Chicago and 
Seattle has first morning delivery. The mile- 
age between Chicago and Seattle is 1,937 and 
the time 14 hours and 15 minutes. 


CONVENIENT SCHEDULES! 
Read Up TWO ROUND TRIPS DAILY 


Pacific Northwest. 


Trip 42 | Trip 44 

11:20 PM | 10:40 AM | Ar 

10 PM |....:......) 
8:50 AM | Lv 


8:40PM | 8:15AM | Ly 
8:40PM | 8:00AM | Ar 
6:55PM | 6:35AM | Ly 


3:5 PM |........... Ly 
5:30PM | 1:25AM) Ly 
1:40 PM | 12:55 AM | Ly 
.......| 11:35 PM | Ly 
TI55 AM |........... Ly 


SEATTLE SPOKANE BILLINGS 


CHICAGO CT 
MILWAUKEE 
ROCHESTER 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
FARGO 


‘Ly| WINNIPEG 


BISMARCK 
BILLINGS 


SPOKANE PT 
SEATTLE PT 


TWIN CITIES 
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Read Down 
Trip A | Trip #3 

Lv | 7:00AM | 8:00PM 
BE Si cscos 8:45 PM 
Ar | 9:15AM | 10:45 PM 
Lv | 9:15 AM | 10:45PM 
Ar | 11:00 AM | 12:30 AM 
Ac | 1:25PM )....... 
Ly | 12:45PM | 2:05 AM 
Ly | 2:55PM) 4:15AM 
iy {............ S30 AM 
Lv | 4:25PM etal 
Ar | 5:25PM 


Ar 






























7:25 PM 





EVERY SHIP A 
LOCKHEED ELECTRA 


MILWAUKEE 









CHITAGG 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


AND Pacirit 


FIRST OF THE 
SPEEDLINERS 


NOTHING FASTER ON RAILS! 


The Stream-styled train that travels silently 
through a tumult of popular applause— 
breaking all records for patronage. This 
sensation cruises easily at 100 miles per 
hour and is capable of speeds of over 120 
with complete comfort for the passengers. 


You'll enjoy the air-conditioned comfort, 
the silence and riding ease of roller- 
bearings, the delightful meals and the 
friendly atmosphere that prevails. 


Read Down SCHEDULE Read Up 

1:00 PM Lv. Chicago Ar. 7:30 PM 
2:15PM Ar. Milwaukee Lv. 6:15 PM 
7:30 PM Ar. St. Paul Lv. 1:00 PM 
8:00 PM Ar. Minneapolis Lv. 12:30 PM 


... Over the Only Double-Tracked Route... 


CHICAGO to ST. PAUL. . . . 6% HOURS 
CHICAGO to MINNEAPOLIS . . 7 HOURS 
NO EXTRA FARE 


GEORGE 38. HAYNES, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Ill. 


Beaver-Tailed 
Parlor Car 
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to us, whereas, if it had not been miscarded,we would hay 
received the material not later than the third morning. 

Would this be a case of special damage or of a conseque, 
tial nature and not contemplated in the provisions of the yy). 
form bill of lading, as items that the carrier can be called upp 
to pay? 

Answer: The most usual element of damages for delay jy 
transportation is the difference between the market value of the 

* goods at the time and the place the delivery should have beg 
made and the market value at the time when delivery was jy 
fact made. The shipper is also entitled to recover such othe 
damages as proximately flow from the negligent delay, and, jp 
a very considerable number of cases, interest on the value of 
the shipment is allowed during the time of the delay. Fron 
this is to be deducted the amount of freight. 

It is a rule of universal application that damages recoverable 
for delay in transportation must be such as might reasonably 
have been contemplated by the parties at the time the contrac 
of carriage was made, and that special damages for delay are 
recoverable only in case the shipper, at or before the time he 
tendered the goods for shipment, informed the carrier of the 
special circumstances which rencered a prompt transportation 
and delivery of the goods at their destination necessary. The 
rule in its application is not limited to contracts of agreement 
not contemplated by the shipper, but is applied to the various 
phases of mercantile life upon the theory that unless the car. 
rier be made aware by the shipper, at the time of shipment, 
of the urgency, and the circumstances that require unusual 
dispatch or care in transportation, it cannot be presumed to 
know the facts, the existence and knowledge of which on its 
part present the legal status upon which its liability for more 
than ordinary damages can be predicated. We locate no cases 
specifically in point, but the decisions in Dorrance vs. Inter. 
national, etc., R. Co., 126 S. W. 694; Gulf, etc., R. Co., vs. Barber, 
127 S. W. 258; Illinois Central R. Co. vs. Johnson & Fleming, 
94 S. W. 600, indicate that the damages suffered in the instant 
case are such as fall under the head of special damages, which 
are not recoverable in the absence of notice to the carrier at 
the time the goods were delivered to the carrier for transporta- 
tion that such damages would result from the failure of the 
carrier to promptly transport the shipment, or constructive no- 
tice on the part of the carrier, i. e., where it appears from the 
nature of the goods shipped or from other circumstances that 
the carrier ought to have known of the consequences which 
would follow from a delay in transportation. 


CLASSIFICATION SIMPLIFICATION 


pm 
Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to the article by H. E. Morrow in your issue of HM 
October 5, I cannot let this pass without making a few remarks B ave 
regarding same. 

We can truthfully say that our experience with the classifica- —Han 
tion committee for the last thirty years, although we did not 
get everything we wanted, was rather satisfactory. It is but Have I 
natural when a rating is asked on a comparatively new com- f 
modity, that the committee be furnished with full details, par- rates Ir 
ticularly as to the weight per cu, ft. and the value per pound west rey 
in order to arrive at the rating. We have found the western com- 
mittee particularly reasonable in many of their arguments and file ane 
rulings and we have always felt that, if the proposal was reason- 
able and properly presented, same would receive very fair con- That is 
sideration and in many instances the requests were granted. bl 

The exceptions to the classification govern the specific adie u 
movements, particularly when there is a heavy movement in one until i 
direction as compared with isolated carloads in the general 
way. We will agree, however, with a great many shippers devot 
that, in order to meet present conditions, the classification is make 
considerably over-refined and the rules, particularly rule 34, 
























































which should receive considerable consideration at the hands We ir 
of the committee as the trucking associations and truck owners 
are not bound by rule 34, and in many instances a shipper can that Ww 
forward to better advantage by escaping the limitations of rule 
34 if shipment was made by rail. Drop 


Let us all be fair in this proposition and approach the com- 
mittee in the proper manner and we are sure that every reason- 
able petition will receive their very careful consideration. 
National Enameling and Stamping Company, 
A. Murawsky, General Traffic Mer. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 11, 1935. Cr 





IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS er) 
An allotment of $95,000 for completion of the Montgomery York 
Island lock and dam in the Ohio River has been announced by 
the War Department. When completed this dam will replace [tock E; 
three old locks and dams, the maintenance and repair of which, 
said the department, was no longer economical. 
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i izati F our own. 
marks —Have an expert stevedoring organization of ou 


fice. # —Handle all classes of merchandise—carload and less-than-carload. 
3$101Ca- 


7 + dit 
~~ regularly established Canal, Lake and Rail service under class and commodity 
iS 


ints i inoi ine territory 
oe, f tates from New York territory to points in Illinois and Western Trunk Lin 


pound B west of Chicago, Milwaukee and Duluth published in our tariff 1. C. C. #2. If not on 


1 com- : 

s and ff file and you are interested, write us for copy. 
2ason- ' F 1 
- con fF That is a complete service and will be avail 


vite | able until the Canal closes. From that time 
none § yntil it reopens in Spring our efforts will be 
oe devoted to finding ways in which we can 

ont § make additional improvements. 


ands § We intend to have a service to offer in 1936 
oe that will be even better than that of this year. 


r can 
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—" Drop us a line for details of service and rates. 
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‘= i 268 Market Stree 
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. CARTAGE 
' COSTS 


Route LCL shipments via 


UNION INLAND 
FREIGHT STATION No. | 


Located in New York's amazing 
new distribution G. H. Q. 


THE PORT AUTHORITY 
COMMERCE BUILDING 


15th to 16th Sts.—8th to 9th Aves. 
MANHATTAN 


This station, maintained and operated by the 
trunk line railroads serving the Port of New 
York, has already effected sensational savings 
in trucking time and money, not only for the 
tenants who occupy the remarkable space in 
the building itself but for all other shippers and 
consignees who have been far-sighted enough 
to form the economical habit of using Union 
Inland Station No. 1 for both inbound and 
outbound L.C.L. freight shipments. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
Traffic Manager 
111 Eighth Ave., 
New York City 
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* OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Considerably greater activity was evidenced in the full cargo 
several divisions showing improvement. 
Freight rates in all directions continued strong, especially in 
the Mediterranean trade. There were a number of grain fix. 
tures, trans-Atlantic sugar trading revived and the time charter 
division was active. Vessel owners were reported as holding 
for higher rates and as a result practically no business was 
being done in advanced positions. In Montreal a brisk move- 
ment of outward cargo tonnage was reported, particularly gen- 
eral cargo, and this activity was expected to last until the close 
of navigation. 

Grain fixtures included a number from Montreal to U. K. and 
the Continent, among them a vessel of 2,633 net tons to picked 
ports in the U. K. at 2s 11%4d for October loading and a cargo 
of 37,000 quarters to Leith at 2s 1d for November loading. An 
American steamer of 2,174 net tons took a grain cargo from 
Portland, Ore., to U. S. Gulf for October loading. 

Two steamers were fixed from Chicago to Norway with 
flour, both of 1,300 tons for November loading. 

Owners were reported as asking upwards of 14s 4%d for 
medium sized tonnage in the West Indies-U. K./Continent sugar 
trade. Among the fixtures was a vessel of 2,558 net tons from 
Cuba to U. K.-Continent, done on the basis of 14s for one, 14s 
144d if two and 14s 3d if three loading ports. 

Time charters were mostly confined to West Indies and 
Canadian trading but one vessel of 2,784 net tons was engaged 
for a trip down in the North Atlantic-River Plate trade at about 
$1 for early November. 

The export coal market was lifeless, with the exception of 
an inquiry for lower Brazel for November. 

Scrap iron fixtures included a steamer of 1,431 net tons 
from the North Atlantic to U. K. at 13s f. d. for October loading. 

A number of tanker fixtures were reported, mostly from the 
Gulf. They included three motorships from the Gulf to U. K.-- 
Continent, two dirty vessels of 10,000 tons and 8,500 tons, done 
at 11s 6d for November, and a clean vessel of 10,000 tons at 14s 
6d, also for November. An 11,000 ton motorship was fixed from 
the Gulf to North Spain at 11s 3d or 11s 9d if South Spain, and 
two clean vessels of 7,500 tons were fixed from the Gulf to 
the French Atlantic range, one at 13s for December and the 
other at 14s for October. In the coastwise tankers trade a 
9,000 ton motorship, clean, took a cargo from Philadelphia to 
Montreal at 16c, for October. 

A report that the Dollar Line, which had previously an- 
nounced that its ships in the round the world service would 
omit scheduled calls at Genoa and Naples, had decided to con- 
tinue the stops at Italian ports, was confirmed by officials of the 
line, who said that it was out of the question for the round 
the world ships to take the Cape of Good Hope route and since 
they would pass through the Mediterranean it was felt that 
the calls in Italy might as well be continued. The decision of 
several freight lines to divert their ships to the Cape of Good 
Hope route was occasioned mainly by the high war risk insur- 
ance rates, which have risen to almost prohibitive levels. 

Although it had been reported that some of the carriers in 
the New York-India trade favored holding off on making com- 
mitments on contract freight rates for next year in view of the 
war situation, it was announced following conferences of opera- 
tors in the trade that the rates on jute from Calcutta to the 
United States had been extended through 1936. The jute rate is 
27s 6d and that on burlap is 32s 6d. It had been anticipated 
that the rates might be increased over the low levels which 
prevailed this year but it was decided to continue the same 
levels for the time being. : 


ALBANY PORT DIFFERENTIALS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The Port of New York Authority led the opposition to the 
efforts of the Port of Albany to obtain a lower rate than New 
York on export, import and intercoastal freight at a hearing 
before Examiner Charles M. Bardwell of the Commission in New 
York October 14. Walter P. Hedden, representing the Port 
Authority, said there was no valid reason why Albany should 
be given a lower rate than the Port of New York. He said, in 
part: 
“On the other hand we recognize that certain ports with 
which Albany is in competition have differentials which have 
been established as a compromise to carrier competition in the 
past. If Albany is entitled to any relief in competition with 
these ports we insist that it take the form of a fixed differential 
not varying by interior groups according to mileage, and that 
the differential from the thirty-five key point group territory be 
the same as from other ports of the C. F. A. and not exceed 
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“Wb — Daily routine 
“RS |, experience 
Nemes (> does not qual- 

eee) |_| ify you to seek 
a L the op- 
portunities of 
the Traffic Profession. We can 
train you to successfully handle 
EVERY kind of traffic work— 
be it Railroad; Industrial; Motor 
Truck; Steamship; Aviation; 
Public Utilities; Import and Ex- 
port; or Chamber of Commerce. 


HERE IS REAL 
JOB INSURANCE 


When you place yourself in our hands 
ou PROTECT YOUR PRESENT 
OSITION through your increased 

knowledge, and you open WIDE the 

doors to unlimited opportunity. 





COLLEGE of ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
330 S. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ACADEMY of ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


RESIDENT 
HOME STUDY TRAINING 


in these special courses 
TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT 
TRAFFIC LAW and 
1.C.C. PROCEDURE 
MOTOR TRUCK 
TRAFFIC 


(a short, highly practical course) 
Here is the kind of train- 
ing that is fascinating and 
complete. It gives you 
actual materials of un- 
matched excellence; an 
intensely practical method 
and actual practice under 
the guidance of Traffic 
Executives. 

We offer you: A helpful 
Advisory Bureau, an 
effective acement Serv- 
ice, and the closest per- 
sonal cooperation to 
assure your advancement. 
You can afford this kind 
of “partner” in the interest 
of your Success in Traffic 
Management. 

A post-card will bring 
you full information. 





















more quickly than ever before. 





Speed doubles 
when 

the road 

is smooth 


When Automatic Tariff Files go into use in a traffic depart- 
ment, at least one phase of the work will move smoothly and 


_ A call for a tariff means that it is wanted immediately. If 
it is in an Automatic File drawer its location is visible the 
instant the drawer is opened. And—no matter if the drawer 
is filled to capacity, the tariff is free to come out and go back 
without pulling, pushing or squeezing. That is one feature 
that sets the Automatic Tariff File head and shoulders above 
all others. Then, too, it gives you 25% more filing capacity 


Per square foot of floor space. 


Make the road smooth and watch the work speed up. Just 
drop us a line for the detailed story of the advantages of 


Automatic Files—no obligation. 


Traffic Department 


AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX COMPANY 


629 W. Washington Blvd. 





Chicago, Illinois 
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... because it has increased our 
Dictators’ business capacity 50% ! 


(From Edison Records of the 
World's Business) 


Crediting Voice Writing with a 50% 
increase in the business capacity 
of his dictators, the President of 
this large printing establishment 
states: —“‘If the Ediphone drew the 
same salary that | draw, the com- 
pany would stfil be ahead of the 
game!” 

A Pro-technic Ediphone stands 
next to each dictator's desk —which 
means that no one wastes a second 
when there’s work to be done. Each 
man simply turns 
to his Ediphone 
"24-hour secre- 
tary,”’ and talks 
...as slowly or 
as quickly as de- 





a letter has been read ora telephone 
call completed, the answer or con- 
firmation is dispatched instantly. At 
the same time, if samples, price 
lists, etc. are needed, memos are 
dictated to men possessing the re- 
quired information! 

All information about special 
jobs is voicewritten. Thus, everyone 
gets written instructions and copies 
are filed—a system which gains 
$8,000 per year! 

This modern dictation instrument 
probably will increase your firm's 
business capacity 50% tool For con- 
vincing proof, 


x Telephone The 
|e Ediphone, Your 


City; or write to 


areca Ldiphone Ra 


THE “5-POINT” DICTATING MACHINE 


Dust-Proof «+ Dignified Design «+ Sanitary 
Tailored in Steel - “Balanced” Voice Writing 
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the maximum port differential of 3 cents per 100 pounds whig 

is enjoyed by Baltimore at the present time. 

T « E “We do not deny that Albany is a port or that it is entitle 
to its proper place in the existing picture. What we deny jg 

Albany’s right to*make a complete new picture for her ow 

benefit. There is no doubt that Albany is in competition with jj 


the ports, including some ports like Montreal, Philadelphia 
LOU \/ l & SHV l F ,and Baltimore, which have lower rates than New York. If it i 
practical to give Albany some relief by fitting it into the exigt. 


ing structure, and without impairing the foundation of the 
existing structure, we shall not object, subject to the following 


conditions: No carving up of C. F. A, territory in any manner 
whatsoever; no advantage for Albany to or from any part of the 
employs about 23,000 territory that exceeds present port differentials and no use of 


mileage as a yardstick.” 










































persons and pays them about $38,000,000 At the hearing continued on October 15, Harry Wilson, vice 
chairman of the Traffic Executives’ Association, Eastern Terri. 

annually. tory, speaking in behalf of the railroads concerned, said that, 
if the Albany application were granted it would probably disrupt 

* the entire structure of port rate differentials and made a counter. 


proposal under which Albany’s port rates would be reduced 

re : wherever they were higher than the New York export, impo 

In addition, it buys more than $10,000,000 | ang intercoastal rates. om 

lie r r. R. Granville Curry, attorney for the Albany Port Commis. 

po a oe sion, said this proposal was not acceptable because it would 

not give reasonable recognition to Albany’s geographical loca. 

tion and would benefit only a small proportion of the traffic 
moving through the port. 

Opposition to the Albany proposal was also voiced by G, F 
Pouder, director of the export and import bureau of the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce, who charged that Albany sought 
I | bill i h to develop at the expense of other ports; R. H. Horton, manager 

ts annual tax bill is more than $4,000,000, ap- of the Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, who said the present 

: . Oo f which rate structure already favored Albany too much; and William 
proximately 45% - goes to the support of McCuen of the South Jersey Port Commission, who contended 


schools, about 17% to the upkeep of highways, and | that if Albany’s plea were granted Camden and other South 
: Jersey ports would be seriously harmed. 








worth of sup- 









the balance to other functions of 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the 
Department of Commerce on freight agreements filed pursuant 
to the provisions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as 
amended: 


the National Government and of 
the thirteen states in the South in 
which it operates. 





Agreements Approved 


ca _ Agreement No. 4232 between United States Lines Company (Amer- 
ican Merchant Lines) and Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., providing 
for the transportation of cargo, except specie, bullion, bonds and 
coder yn camel through bills of lading from London to U. S. Pacific 
ene : : oast ports. 

As a citizen, therefore, it contributes to the welfare Agreement No. 4436 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
‘ , aoe i and Prince Line, Ltd., providing for the transportation of rubber from 

and commercial interests of the communities it serves | Singapore and Penang to Buenos Aires. 
Agreement No. 4571 between Baltimore Insular Line, Inc., and 


and those outside from which it purchases materials | Bull Insular Line, Inc., providing for the transportation of cargo under N 
—— = . er agg > name, and Jacksonville 
i i j to Virgin Islands and the Dominican Reputiic. 
and supplies for Its operations. Agreement No. 4573 between American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 


pany and Hamburg-Amerikanische Packetfahrt Aktien Gesellschaft 
(Hamburg-American Line) and Norddeutscher Lloyd (North German 
Lloyd), covering the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading 
*” from U. S. Pacific ports to European ports. 

Agreement No. 4577 between Panama Mail Steamship Company 
(Grace Line) and Seas Shipping Company, Inc. (Robin Line), provid- 
ing for the transportation of canned goods and dried fruit from Pacific 
Coast ports to Capetown, Algoa Bay, East London, Durban, Lourenco 


It offers courteous, complete, fast and Marques, Dar-as-Salaam, Zanzibar, Tanga and Mombasa. 


r . Agreement No. 4585 between Bull-Insular Line, Inc., and The 
dependable freight and passenger service. | Atlantic & Caribbean Steam Navigation Co. providing for the trans- 
portation of lumber and rosin under through bills of lading from " 
Jacksonville and Charleston to Venezuela and Dutch West Indies. | 
Agreement No. 4597 between New York and Cuba Mail Steamshi» 
e Company and Standard Fruit and Steamship Company, providing for 
maintenance of agreed rates for transportation of cargo from New 
York and New Orleans, respectively, to Vera Cruz and Tampico. 
“i Agreement em a ne ee Nanninga yee — 
S ° tlantic Steamship Company of elaware, Strachan Shipping Com- 
It asks the patronage of the public In pany and Trosdal Shipping Company covering establishment and main- 
P m tenance of agreed rates and charges for transportation of cargo from 
the hope 1t deserves 1t. South Atlantic ports of the United States to United Kingdom, Conti- 
nental European, Scandinavian and Mediterranean ports, and for snac- 
ing of sailings from South Atlantic ports to United Kingdom and to 
Continental ports in the Havre-Hamburg range. oe 
Conference Agreement No. 126-6 between Colombian Steams 1p 
Company, Inc., Panama Mail Steamship Company (Grace Line), t nited 
Fruit Company and Panama Rail Road Company providing for observ- 
ance by Panama Rail Road Company of rates, rules and regulations 
of the East Coast Colombian Steamship Lines Conference in connec- 
tion with transportation of cargo on its vessels between United States 
. North Atlantic ports and East Coast of Colombia with transhipment 
President at Cristobal. 
Agreement No. 2211-4 between N. V. Stoomvaart Maatschappy 
‘‘Nederland,’’ N. V. Rotterdamsche Lloyd, N. V. Nederlandsch-Amer!- 
kannsche Stoomvaart Maats. ‘‘Holland-Amerika Lyn” and The Ocean } 
Steam Ship Company, Ltd., The China Mutual Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd., and Nederland Stoomvaart Mij. ‘‘Oceaan” (Alfred Holt 
& Co., managers), provides for the modification of Article 2 of the 
pool arrangement of Agreement No. 2211, as amended, to permit, 
under specified conditions, additional allowances from the amounts to 
te paid into the pool, (1) to the owners of vessels for certain calls 
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SHORTEN 
THE 
DISTANCE 


’s a long way to the Orient. Why make 
ft Mandira , * shipping over a long route? 
You will save time for your customers if 
you ship over the short route—via Seattle 
—on American Mail Line President Liners. 
A fast liner leaves Seattle on regular, de- 

pendable schedule every other Saturday; one 
arrives in Seattle every other Tuesday. 


i rvice is augmented by a fleet of fast 
pA ‘ina to ports of Japan, China, Hong- 
kong and the Philippines. Depend on the 
American Mail Line. 

For information, apply desk No. 6 


21 West Street 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg 

110 So. Dearborn St 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade.....-- Cleveland 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


Seattle 


SUBSCRIBERS 


NATIONAL FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 


RECEIVED 


THE NEW RATES 


to WESTERN TRUNK LINE TERRITORY ON THE 
EFFECTIVE DATE, August 20, 1935. 


FOR TWENTY CONSECUTIVE YEARS NATIONAL 
FREIGHT RATE SERVICE has made an enviable record 
of being 

“FIRST WITH THE LATEST” inRATE CHANGES 


We have always maintained that PROMPTNESS of 
—— Service is what the term “RATE SERVICE” 
implies. 


That is why NATIONAL FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 
has for years been the favorite with many of America’s 


BEST EQUIPPED TRAFFIC DEPARTMENTS. 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS have come to rely on this kind 
of service, and EXPECT, DEMAND and RECEIVE 


THE LATEST—FIRST 
FROM 


NATIONAL 


FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 


Drop us a line for further details of this time-saving, 
simplified rate service. 
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Fast Freight 
Service 


EUROPE 


@ Regular sailings from Montreal and Quebec (summer). . . West 
Saint John and Halifax (winter). Weekly to Liverpool and 
London . . . fortnightly to Southampton, Antwerp and Hamburg. 
Canadian Pacific cargo liners, with a sea speed of 15 knots, are 
the last word in North Atlantic carriers of bulk, refrigerated and 


package freight. 
ORIENT 


@ From Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., to Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila... by the 
‘“‘White Empresses” . . . largest and fastest ships on the Pacific. 


SOUTH SEAS 


@ The Canadian Pacific also handles traffic destined to Honolulu; 
Fiji; Auckland; Melbourne and Sydney, Australia . . . in con- 
junction with Canadian Australasian Line ships from Vancouver 
and Victoria, B. C. 


All Ships Have Refrigerator Chambers. 


W. I. CHUDLEIGH, Foreign Freight Agent Woolworth Bidg.. NEW YORK 
J. G. WEIHOFEN, Foreign Freight Agent 2040 Board of Trade Bidg., CHICAGO 
G. F. NICHOLS, Foreign Freight Agent 2242 First Nat’l Bank Bidg., DETROIT 


Or Any Canadian Pacific Agent 


Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited 


Just Published! 


Economics of Transportation 


By D. P. Locklin, Ph.D. University of Illinois 
and recently Principal Transportation Econo- 
mist, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


800 pages $4.00 


Presents a comprehensive study of the economic aspects of 
railroad, motor, ocean and air transportation. 

The book contains a clear discussion of freight rates, their 
regulation and economic implications, along with an analysis 
of the principles which govern the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the State Commissions and the courts in the regula- 
tion of rates. Of high value are the chapters tracing the effect 
of freight rates on commodity prices and showing the relation 
between freight rates and the location of industry. These are 
but a few of the important topics so adequately treated. Of 
special interest are the references to the very recent reports and 
recommendations of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 

In the course of his broad and practical work Dr. Locklin has 
had unsurpassed opportunity to study first hand the problems of 
the industry. His opinions and suggestions as set down here 
cannot fail to benefit anyone concerned with the transportation 
problem. Replete with I. C. C. citations, selected readings and 
references it is authoritatively documented throughout. nly a 
thorough examination of the book will bear out its value to the 
individual in this field. 


10-Day Free Examination 


Business Publications, Inc., 
332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me for free examination a copy of ECONOMICS 


OF TRANSPORTATION by Locklin. After 10 days I will re- 
turn the book postpaid or remit $4.00 plus a few cents for 


postage* in full payment. 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


*Postage paid by us when cash accompanies order. 
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SERVICE 
NSTI 


ai SE or occupation of 
* aservont; DUTY REQUIRED OR PERFORMED 


i 18 ANY OFFICE; novo! or militory duty; spiritual obe- 


dience and reverence; course of dishes ot table; waiting 
{ at table: labor. assistance or kindness to onother: NUMBER 


| OF CONVEYANCES PLYING BETWEEN PLACES; 


i musical composition for devotional use; profession of respect. 


TRAVEL 
SHIP 


VIA THE 


ST.LOUIS 
GATEWAY 


The Traffic World 
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et Gulf ports, and (2) to the owners of vessels discharging at Pale. 
ang. 
Agreement No, 4157-1 between Compagnie Maritime Belge (Loy; 
Royal) S. A. and American Diamond Lines, Inc., providing for ay 
increase in the carrying charge applicable on live stock under Agree. 
ment No. 4157 which provides for the regulation of sailings and _ poo}. 
ing of revenues in the trade between U. S. North Atlantic ports anj 
Belgium. 7 

Agreement No. 795-C between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Lta, 
and Bull-Insular Line, Inc., cancelling Agreement No. 795 which pro. 
vides for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading 
from all foreign ports of call of the Dollar Line to Puerto Rican ports 

Agreément No. 3589-C between Frank C. Strick & Company, Ltd, 
Strick Line (1925), Ltd., and Panama Mail Steamship Company cap. 
celling Agreement No. 3589, which provides for the transportation of 
dates under through bills of lading from Basrah, Iraq, to U. S. Pacifi 
Coast ports. 

Agreement No. 3609-C between Dampskslsk. Torm and American. 
Hawaiian Steamship Company cancelling Agreement No. 3609 which 
provides for the transportation of dates under through bills of lading 
from Basrah, Iraq, to U. S. Pacific Coast ports. 

Agreement No. 3610-C between Frank C. Strick & Company, Ltd, 
Strick Line (1923), Ltd., and American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 
cancelling Agreement No. 3610 which provides for the transportation 
of dates under through bills of lading from Basrah, Iraq, to U. §. 
Pacific Coast ports. 





Agreements Cancelled 


Agreement No. 115, as amended, between Holland-America Line 
and Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., provides for 
the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from Holland 
to the West Indies. 

Agreement No. 405 between American-Hawaiian Steamship (Co. 
and United American Lines, Incorporated, providing for the trans- 
portation of cargo on through bills of lading from the Pacific Coast 
to Hamburg. 

Agreement No. 2061 tetween Panama Pacific Line and Edward P. 
Farley and Morton L. Fearey, trustees of Munson Steamship Line, 
provides for the transportation of ivory nuts on through bills of lading 
from Balboa to Buenos Aires. 

Agreement No. 2420 between Shepard Steamship Company and 
New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Company (Ward Line) providing 
for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from 
Pacific Coast ports to Mexican ports. 

Agreement No. 3617 between Frank C. Strick & Company, Ltd, 
Strick Line (1923), Ltd., and Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc, 
providing for the_transportation of dates under through bills of lading 
from Basrah, Iraq, to U. S. Pacific Coast ports. 

Agreement No. 4324 tetween American Line Steamship Corpora- 
tion and Edward P. Farley and Morton L. Fearey, trustees of Munson 
Steamship Line, provides for the transportation of cargo under through 
bills of lading from United States Pacific Coast ports to the Bahamas. 

Agreement No. 2274 between Bull-Insular Line, Inc., and The 
Atlantic & Caribbean Steam Navigation Co. providing for the trans- 
portation of lumber under through bills of lading from U. S. South 
Atlantic ports to Venezuela and Dutch West Indies. 


SHIPPING MONOPOLY ALLEGED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Restraint of competition in interstate, coastwise and for 
eign trade, and a tendency toward monopoly in the shipping 
terminal business on San Francisco Bay and its tributaries, are 
alleged in a complaint issued by the Federal Trade Commission 
against the California Packing Corporation, of San Francisco, 
and three subsidiaries, the Encinal Terminals, of Alameda, Calif, 
the Alaska Packers’ Association, and Pacific Industries, Ltd. 

“The respondent corporations,” says the trade commission, 
“are alleged to have executed a plan for using their great buying 
power and steamer freight tonnage to unduly influence the rout- 
ing of tonnage by other shippers to Encinal Terminals, of Ala 
meda, Calif., controlled by the California Packing Corporation. 

“Among the food products packed and shipped by the re 
spondent companies for sale throughout the United States and 
in foreign countries are those distributed under the trade names, 
‘Del Monte,’ ‘Sunkist,’ ‘Goldbar,’ ‘Glass Jar,’ ‘President,’ and 
‘Luxury.’ 

“The principal unfair methods of competition alleged 1 
the complaint are said to have resulted from purported attempts 
of the California Packing Corporation to obtain business for its 
subsidiary, Encinal Terminals, through promises made to large 
industrial concerns, including those from which the respondent 
purchased raw materials and manufactured products such 4s 
wood, paper, fiber boxes, containers and carton, tin, steel, copper 
and numerous other articles, and through promises made t0 
west coast steamship companies which carried these goods 4s 
well as merchandise shipped by the respondents. 

Allin promises, according to the complaint, involved 
eciprocal trade arrangements by which California Packiné 
Corporation and its subsidiaries were to purchase the products 
of these certain industrial companies or were to increase theif 
volume of purchases, if the industrial companies would route 
the shipments of merchandise sold and shipped by them and by 
other companies subject to their control, through the Encinal 
Terminals instead of through other terminals on San Francisco 
Bay and its tributaries. ‘ 

“The complaint alleges that California Packing Corporation 
made threats of reduction or discontinuance of the purchase of 
these raw or manufactured goods from such industrial concerts 
if they declined to route their shipments through Encinal Ter 
minals. 

“Likewise, according to the complaint, California Packing 
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South 
THE TWENTY-SECOND NATIONAL 
‘ FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 
,Dureau 
id for- 
ipping NOVEMBER 18th to 20th 
28, are 
1ission 
ncisco, Dia et a , 
Calif, A cordial invitation is extended to you to attend 
i these conventions and participate in the discus- 
puying sions and entertainment. 
> rout: ' 
yf Ala- 
ration, 
he re J. RUSSELL WAIT 
= Director of the Port 
, : ° * ’ h iti 
> and President, The American Ass’n of Port Authorities It doesn’t matter what you wish to ship or 
at order, Railway Express will rush it at pas- 
empts senger train speed. Prompt pick-up and 
‘or its delivery service in all important cities and 
— towns. Low rates. For service or information 
re SHIP THROUGH telephone the nearest Railway Express office. 
opper ON THE AIR 
de to TUNE IN on the RAILWAY EXPRESS NEWS PARADE 
ds as . Every week from the following stations 
Boston, WEE e New York, WOR ® Cleveland, WHK 

ed on the Delaware > chine, WLS ° St. Seale, KWK ofiew Gunene, 
rolve WDSU e Delies, 1 WFAA . Atianta, WGST  SanFran- 

cj cisco, KY A , KNX @ Seattle, KOMO 
sas Minneapolis-St. Paul, KSTP 
their fe SB Watch for local announcements 
route A t - Oy: 
oy : RAIL 
ncinal \S Beers 


1cisco 


we’ We solicit specific inquiries relating to K >. 4 Pp R E heal — 


po our facilities, our rates and terms. 
7 Charles H. Gant, Manager AGENCY, INC. 


| Ter: 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
“a Weeden serra NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 



























PORT 
ALBANY 
Newest Inland 
North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside :— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. ; 


Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—5,000 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator—13,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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Corporation, acting directly and in cooperation with the othe 
corporate respondents and individuals, sought to coerce ajj 
compel all or a majority of the coastwise, intercoastal and for. 
eign steamship companies operating in San Francisco Bay ani 
its tributaries, often at extra expense to these companies, t 
divert freight to Encinal Terminals, although the service ang 
facilities of the other terminals were equal to those of Encinga) 
*and in many instances more economical. 

“This alleged coersion, the complaint says, was accomplished 
by promises and assurances of substantial freight tonnage, espe. 
cially from Alaska Packers’ Association, and by threats of with. 
drawal of business.” vam 

Among competing terminals listed in the complaint are: Port 
of San Francisco, owned by the state of California; State Ter. 
minal Co., Ltd., San Francisco; Howard Terminal, Oakland: 
Parr, Richmond Corporation, operating four terminals at Rich. 
mond; Port of Oakland, municipally owned; and Port of Stock 
ton, ninety miles from San Francisco on the San Joaquin River, 

The trade commission says other companies in which the 
California Packing Corporation has a controlling interest or 
which are now operated as divisions of its business, are: 


Oregon Packing Co., Salem, Ore.; Utah Packing Corporation, 
Morgan, Utah; Midwest Canning Corporation, DeKalb, IIll.; Mid- 
west Canning Corporation, Arlington, Wis.; Dixie Packing Corpora. 
tion, Tampa, Fla.; Pacific By-Products Co., San Jose, Calif.; The 
J. K. Armsby Co., New York City; Philippine Packing Corporation 
Mindanao, P. I., and British Sales, Ltd., London, England. The 
respondent corporation and its subsidiaries also own and operate 
more than 100 canning factories, fruit drying plants and other 
factories in California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Minnesota, Florida, New York, Alaska and Hawaii, 
The corporation is said also to be an important factor in the 
oo pineapple industry and in the packing of sardines and 
una fish. 


Respondents are requested to show cause by November 1} 
why the Commission should not issue against them an order to 
cease and desist from the practices alleged. 


CONSTRUCTION OF U.S. LINE SHIP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Secretary Roper, of the Department of Commerce, has an. 
nounced that in compliance with a departmental order issued 
September 14, the United States Lines Company has invited 
bids for the construction of a new passenger liner, to be operated 
in the north Atlantic as a running mate to the steamships Man. 
hattan and Washington. 

“The new ship, as yet unnamed, will be the largest merchant 
vessel ever constructed in an American yard,” says the depart- 
ment. “It will be fireproof throughout, and is designed to incor- 
porate all the latest and most approved methods of safeguarding 
life at sea (see Traffic World, Sept. 21, p. 480). 


“Construction of the new vessel is an obligation assumed 
by the United States Lines Company under the terms of a con- 
tract entered into with the United States government on March 
18, 1935, by which the company was permitted to withdraw the 
steamship Leviathan from operation. The .company has until 
November 12 to receive and open bids, and’ the contract must 
be awarded to the successful bidder by December 16. Failure 
to comply with this schedule will subject the company to the 
payment of liquidated damages in the amount of $1,000,000. 

“The company has already filed with the Department of 
Commerce a preliminary application for a construction |oal, 
covering three-fourths of the cost of the ship, and is expected to 
file formal application shortly after the bids are opened. Meat- 
while technical experts of the Commerce and Navy Departments 
are studying the plans and specifications to see that the new 
vessel meets the government’s requirements as to safety, ecol- 
omy of operation, and national defense.” 


WORLD TRADE CONFERENCE 


The Chicago Association of Commerce and the Export Mat 
agers’ Club of Chicago will join in holding a world trade col- 
ference at the Palmer House, Chicago, October 23. Other orgal- 
izations cooperating in the conference include the freight credits 
division of the Chicago Association of Credit Men, the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce, the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Ocean Freight Agents’ Association of Chicago, the Propeller 
Club, the Traffic Club of Chicago, the Junior Traffic Club of Chi 
cago, and the United States Department of Commerce. 

Speakers at the morning session will be Stuart P. Meech, 
University of Chicago, on “World Aspects of New Deal Monetary 
Policies”; Homer J. Buckley, Buckley, Dement and Company, 0 
“The How of Producing Sales by Mail,” and Edward L. Bacher, 
United States Chamber of Commerce, on “Individual Initiative 2 
Foreign Trade.” At the luncheon session Dr. Willis Osgood of 
the Field Museum will speak and show motion pictures on “The 
Ethiopians and Their Stronghold.” At the afternoon session 
F. J. B. Haley, Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, will speak 
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A Traffic Mgr. Says — 


had two Marsh Fountain 
Led in da‘ly use since 1930. 
They are giving us fine service. 
D. TAZELAAR, Traffic Mar. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 





THE FIRST FOOL-PROOF FOUNTAIN 
BRUSH which feeds uniformly, won't flood, clog, 
smear or otherwise become a nuisance. Use it for fast, 
accurate stenciling of boxes, cartons, packages, all kinds 
of shipments. Saves ink, saves time, pays for itself in 3 days. 


Sent on approval with can of ink. Write— 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE co. 
15 Marsh Bidg., BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


TRAFFIC FORMS 


Horder’s carries a 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
EXPORT & DOMESTIC 
TRAFFIC FORMS 


Constantly checked for ACCURACY and CURRENT CHANGES 





Write for FREE descriptive circular. 


HORDER’S, Inc. 


Stores All Over the Loop, Chicago 
eneral Offices: 231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago—Tel. FRAnklin 67 


i Now Ready for Distribution | 
The THIRD and REVISED Edition 


OF THE 


TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 


Answers your questions about this or that 
word, phrase or abbreviation used in 


TRADE and SHIPPING 


224 pages — Handy pocket size (actual 
4% x 6 inches): Bound in Interlaken 


cloth, gold stamped. More than 2000 items. 


PRICE $125... rimec'tte Coxe 
: SHIPPING SERVICE ORGANIZATION “"NEWYoRK 
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WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
* 
Merchandise Storage and Pool Cars 
a 
Rail and Water Connections 
* 
25th Anniversary 
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| MooREMACK GULF LINES 


SEMI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 
PHILADELPHIA TO NEW ORLEANS 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From BOSTON, BALTIMORE, TAMPA to ey ee ANs 

From PHILADELPHIA and BALTIMORE to M 

From NEW ORLEANS to TAMPA PHIL ADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE NEW BEDFORD end BOSTON 

from MOBILE to NEW BEDFORD, BOSTON and PHIL ADELPHIA 

From TAMPA to PHILADELPHIA end BOSTON 

Between NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON and CORPUS CHRISTI 


MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 


NEW YORK, 5 Broadway PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, Whitney Benk Bldg. 
BOSTON, 75 ‘State Street TAMPA, 512 E. Lafayette 
CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bidg. DETROIT, 556 Book Bids. 
BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bids. 

ST. LOUIS, Railway Exchange Bldg. ROCHESTER: ‘1408 Temple Mee. 
MEMPHIS, Cotton Exch “ ie Bidg. HOUSTON, ‘State National Ban 
CORPUS CHRISTI, Nixon Bidg. MOBILE, Merchants Bank Bidg. 


MITIIIT IIIT IITs 


Bidg. 


Cee cecccceesecesceccescveccoscccoeesaeccsccensacccese: 
SSCCCSCHSSRESEESeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeseeeeeEEEeeeeEeEeseseS 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 


Low Insurance 
Excellent Facilities 
Prompt, Efficient Service Guaranteed 


1422 St. Louis Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO 


WHOLESALER 


SOUTHWEST 
FROM YOUR 


FACTORY 


CENTRAL 
STORAGE ————" > 
COMPANY 
meee ~ ‘RETAILER 


SOUTHEASTERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


The South's Independent Publicly Owned 
Competitive Express Company 


Operating on the lines of 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


and Other Important Railroads in the Southeast 


Offers Safe, Reliable, Responsible, Courteous and 
Expeditious Transportation 


We Are Anxious to Be of Service to Youl 


GENERAL OFFICES 
50 Pryor Street Atlanta, Ga. 


"See Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston ) 
OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va., 
and Houston, Texas 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia ....... Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Norfolk to Houston .............. Thursdays 
From Houston to Philadelphia . Mondays and Thursdays 
From Houston to Norfolk ..............+ Mondays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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STARRETT LEHIGH 
BUILDING 


Look Before You Locate 


Starrett Lehigh Building, bounded by West 26th and 
West 27th Streets and 11th and 13th Avenues, New 
York City, affords an excellent location for manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


IT HAS — 
® Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal on street level. 
Freight elevators direct to platform in rail yard. 


® Truck elevators to all floors with convenient truck pits, 
offering street floor facilities throughout the building. 


® Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller units may 
be leased. 


® Low insurance rates. 

® Live steam for manufacturing purposes. 
® Fast passenger elevators. 
®.Restaurant and barber shop. 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS BUILDING 


You will find it easily adaptable as your Eastern manu- 
facturing and distributing plant, sales and display 
offices. It is situated on wide thoroughfares in the 
center of Manhattan. 


Nationally-known concerns, already occupants of the 
building, have been able materially to lower their New 
York operating costs and at the same time increase 


their efficiency. You, too, can save here. 
Write or telephone for descriptive booklet. 


Starrett Lehigh Building 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 60] West 26th Street 
Telephone: CHickering 4-5520 


se | 
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on “Shipping’s Dependence on Foreign Trade”; Harry Tippe 
American Manufacturers’ Export Association, on “Piercing { 
Political Mists’; John Abbink, Business Publishers’ Internatioy 
Corporation, on “‘World Trade at Home,” and Kenneth H. Cap 

bell, foreign credit interchange bureau of the National Assogg 
tion of Credit Men, on “Adequately Analyzing Foreign Creditg! 
At the dinner session Francis B. Sayre, assistant secretary 

state, will speak on “The Foreign Trade of the United State 

and Clifton M. Utley, Chicago Council on Foreign Relationg 
on “The European Kaleidoscope.” 


LUMBER TRAFFIC BACK TO RAILS 


Since the experimental 72-cent water-competitive rate , 
lumber from the Pacific coast and interior to the northeast 
section of the United States has been in effect, the outstanding 
result has been the diversion back to rail lines of lumber traf 
that would otherwise have gone by water through the Panam 
Canal, said H. N. Proebstel, traffic manager, West Coast Lum 
bermen’s Association, in an address to the Pacific Northweg 
Advisory Board meeting at Seattle, Washington, October 4, 

“It is difficult to say whether, because of the reductions fron 
former charges ranging from 10% cents to 18% cents per cwt, 
any great amount of what might be called new business ha 
been taken,” admitted Mr. Proebstel, who has long advocate 
fourth section relief for lumber and other Pacific coast commodi. 
ties. “The facts are, however, that the amount of inquiries con. 
ing from retailers and other users of forest products in that 
particular section of the country are much more active tha 
prior to the initiation of the rate. It is difficult to determine the 
amount of new business, because of the recent better demand 
generally for lumber, which, we hope, needless to say, will be 
well sustained. We think that the 72-cent rate will prove to bk 
one of the most beneficial things that has occurred to ow 
industry in a great many years because it will eventually put 
our lumber on a dry lumber basis. 


FLEET CORPORATION CHANGES 


S. Duvall Schell, secretary of the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
and assistant to the director of the Shipping Board Bureau, has 
been elected vice-president of the Fleet Corporation, succeeding 
Thomas M. Woodward. R. L. McDonald, who has been with the 
Shipping Board Bureau and the Fleet Corporation as a member 
of the general comptroller’s staff since 1919, was elected assistant 
secretary of the Fleet Corporation. The appointments were 
made by the board of trustees of the corporation. 

Mr. Schell has been with the Shipping Board Bureau and 
Fleet Corporation for sixteen years. He will retain his positions 
as secretary and assistant to the director. 


INTERCOASTAL TRAFFIC 
In the United States intercoastal trade in August, according 
to the Panama Canal Record, 61 ships carrying 195,376 tons of 
cargo passed through the Panama Canal from the Atlantic 
the Pacific, and 53 ships carrying 390,370 tons of cargo passed 
through the canal from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 


SHIPPING BUREAU CASE 
In No. 184, J. G. Boswell & Co. et al. vs. American-Hawaiial 
Steamship Co. et al., the Sea Pride Packing Corporation, Ltd, 
has been permitted to intervene. 


INTERCOASTAL CARGO CHARGES 
Additional complaints docketed with the Shipping Board. 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce seeking reparation 0 
account of the imposition of an assembling and distributing 
charge of 30 cents a ton at Los Angeles and Long Beach, Calif, 
follow: No. 319, General Fireproofing Co. vs. Dollar Steamship 
Line, Inc., and Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc. ‘ 


SSS 00000 ee ES 


RAILROAD SALES MANUAL~—A practical reading course in thé 
new railroad salesmanship. Loose leaf binder $3.00. Chas. E. Parks, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


ee a ee ee 
WANTED to buy complete set used Interstate Commerce Dect 


ions, bound. Box EEO-1, Traffic Service Corp., 418 South 
Street, Chicago. 


ee 
The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspe™ 


sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAIL 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 





in the 
Parks, 


Decis- 
Market 





JEST A MINUTE, 


STRANGER- 


GOT SUMPIN’ T’ TELL YA- 












ID yo'all know thet Precishun Trans- 
portashun —thet’s th’ Norfolk an’ 
Western Railroad's freight hawlin’ ser- 
vice —is jest about th’ fastest, shorest, 
an’ least costin’ freight service ya kin 
find hyearabouts er eny-wheres? Well, 
'tis. Thet’s straight shootin’. An’ 
more'n thet —them Nve& W..trains run 
on a bee line twixt th’ Midwest an’ th’ 
Virginias an’ Carolinas an’ twixt th’ 
North an’ th’ South. Why, gol-dern- 
it, they run purty nigh’s straight as | kin 
shoot this hyear ole musket — ‘An’ 
whether yo'all know it er not, stranger, 


| shoot purty tol’able straight. 





PRECITIS*1.0 N TRANSPORTATION 
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Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein. 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 21—Springfield Mass.—Hotel Kimball—Examiner Fuller: 
26765—Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. vs. B. & A. et al. 
26952—Springtield Foundry Co. vs. B. & A, et al. 

21133 and Sub. No. 1—Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. vs. B. & A. et al. 
21849—Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 


October 21—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

26709—Pacific Commonwealth Corp. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

26735—Kansas City Southern Railway Co. vs. L. & A. 

26821—Badger Paper Mills, Inc., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

October 21—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 10898—Application of the Monessen Southwestern Rail- 
way Co. for a cetificate of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing operation as an interstate common carrier. 

October 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance 10960—Application of the Joseph Schonthal Co. for author- 
ity to acquire control of the Blissfield Railroad Co. by purchase 
of capital stock. 

October 22—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

26693—Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Bush Terminal et al. 

26737—Davison Chemical Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 

26739—Wolfe Fruit Co., Ltd., et al. vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 


October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner G. L. Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15960—Coke from Birmingham, Ala., 
district to Baton Rouge and North Baton Rouge, La. 


October 23—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
26669—Kauffman-Lattimer Co. vs. Pennsylvania. 

26818—Darling & Co. vs. Southern et al. 

26820—Darling & Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. 

October 24—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

Fourth Section Application No. 15563—Grain between river ports on 
Illinois Central System. 

October 24—Dubuque, la.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner T. F. Sulli- 
van: 

Finance No. 10815—Application of the Bellevue & Cascade Railroad 
Co. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity permit- 
ting abandonment of its line of railroad extending from Bellevue 
and Cascade, la. 


October 25—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Fuller. 
23340—F. E. Reed Glass Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
20733—Abendroth Brothers et al. vs. B. & A. et al. 
21849—Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
21133—Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. vs. B. & A. et al. 
21383—Manufacturers’ Foundry Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
22098—National Radiator Corp. vs. B. & O. et al. 
20554—Swayne Robinson & Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
23936—Whitehead Bros. Co. et al. vs. B. & A. et al. 

2686, Amersil Co., Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

October 25—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

a: ana Coal Corp. et al. vs. Atlantic & Yadkin Railway 
oO. et al. 

26124—CommonwWealth Coal Co. vs. A. & Y. et al. 

26495—-City of Greensboro, N. C., et al. vs. A. & Y. 

26729—Winston-Salem Chamber of Commerce vs. N. & W. 


October 26—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

26732—Quaker Oats Co. vs. Erie Railroad Co. 

26859—-Musante, Berman, Steinberg Co., Inc., vs. Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., et al. and Sub. No. 1. 

Cotper 28—Devils Lake, N. D.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner T. F. 
Sullivan: 

Finance No. 10903—Application of Great Northern Railway Co. for 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity permitting 
abandonment of line between St. John and the International 
boundary, Rolette county, N. D. 

Finance No. 10904—Application of Great Northern Railway Co. for 
a certincate of public convenience and necessity permitting 
abandonment of line between Waihalla and International Bound- 
ary, in Pembinz and Cavalier counties, N. D 

October 28—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Fuller: 
26938—Amend Hardware Corp. vs. W. S. et al. 

26947—-Landers, Frary & Clark vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 

26962—-Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. vs. W. S. et al. 

27032—Columbia Machine Works & Malleable Iron Co. vs. D. & H. 


et al. 
27144—Heller Brothers Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
October 28—Chicago—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Worthington: 
24847—Chicago Livestock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
October 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mattingly: 
27070—Coal to lower lake and St. Lawrence River ports. 
1. & S. 4117 and Ist sup. order—Coal to Lake Erie ports (lake cargo). 
Cctober 28—Montgomery, Ala.—Alabama Public Service Commission 
—Examiner Molster: 
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Finance No. 10890—Application Manistee & Repton Railroad 4 
for permission to abandon certain portions of its railroad in y, 
roe County, Ala. 

October 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner W. M. C. Cheseldine: 
Fourth Section Application 16021—Newsprint paper to Syracusge 

Y.—Filed by W. S. Curlett. : 

Octoter 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Rogers: 

24050—A. Johnston Grand Chief Engineer of Brotherhood of Ly 
motive Engineers et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. (further hearing), 

October 29—Washington, Db. C.—Examiners Lawton and McDanig.- 
— Section Application 15953—Newsprint paper from Ottay 

nt. 

October 29—Fort Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas—Examiner Hosmer. 

* |. and S. No. 4147—Soya bean meal from Illinois to the Pacific Qos 

October 30—Atlanta, Ga.—Hotel Biltmore—Examiner Molster: 
Finance 10896—Application Southern Railway Co. for permission 

abandon a line of railroad extending from a point 1.5 miles goy 
of Roseland to Williamson, Ga. 

Octotber 30—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Sherman—Examiner Worthingtg: 
26935—Agar Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. Alton et al. q 
26717—Chicago Livestock Exchange vs. A. & S. et al. 

October 30—Oakes, N. Dak.—City Hall—Examiner T. F. Sullivan: 
Finance 10842—Application C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. for a certifig 

of public convenience and necessity permitting abandonment 
line, between Brampton and Cogswell, Sargent County, N. D 


Merchandise Storage 
Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles @ 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSESE 


; Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases and 
Commerce 


Transportation Cost and 
Specialists 


Statistical Analyses 
815 Mills Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Statistical HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


Consulting Engineer, Statistical and 
and Accounting Analyst. 
Studies of Operating Costs and Traffic. 
Cost 
Analyses and Other Transportation Agencies. 
644 Transportation Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


Accounting and Statistical Matters. 
Valuation of Railroads 
SSSSSSSTSRSSSCRSEESSSSSSSSSSEKESESSSESSESSSSSESC RARER eeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeece 


FSCS Soeseed THe seeseeasseceeseeeeseneneseaseeeeneeesee’, 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW. 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Practicin 
8 Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


a Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. ¢ 
INTERSTATE (——#£—_——_——_—__—: 
COMMERCE H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
COMMISSION Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


4 ' 
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TRAFFIC LAW BOOKS 
STANDARD WHEREVER A RAILROAD RUNS 


The Law of Loss and Damage Claims (3rd ed.); meng Oaatee Carriers and Air Transportation; The Consolidated Digest, Abridzed Reports, 


Index to Commodities, 
Special prices on shopworn sets. 


H. C. LUST AND COMPANY 


ractice and Evidence before the Commission, etc. 


Send for Circular. 
Fowler, Indiana 





